



INTKffDUCTION 
BY TilEODOKE ROOSEVELT 

S OME years ago I met at a dinner ir Washington the 
famoHB NonvegisT' Aittic explorer, Nansen, him- 
self one of the heroes of popular adventure ; and he re- 
markf I to me, “Peary is your best man ; in fact, I think 
he is n the whole the best of the men now trying to reach 
.-y ■; Polo, and thei'e is a good chance that he will be the 
on-, to succeed.” I cannot give the exact words ; but 
they were to the abov( fFe^t, and they made a strong 
impression on I thought of them when, in the 
summer of 1908, as P ’esident of the United States, went 
aboard Peary’s ship to Lid him God-speed on the eve of 
what prove, 1 to be his final effort to reach the Pole. 
A year latei , when I was camped on the northern foot- 
hills of Mt. Kenia, directly under the equator, I received 
by a native runner the news that he had succeeded, and 
that thanks to him the discovery of the North Pole was 
to go on the honour roll of those feats in which we take 
a peculiar pride because they have been performed by 
our fellow countiymen. 

Probably few outsiders realize the well-nigh incredible 
toil and hardship entailed in such an achievement as 
Peary’s; and fewer still understand how many years of 
careful training and preparation there must be before the 
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f(^at (iaii be even attempted with any chance of success. 
,A “ dash for the pole ” can be successful only if there have 
been many pr(d fluinary years of painstaking, patient toil. 
(;n>at f)ljysical hardihood and endurance, an iron will 
and unflineJiing courage, the power of command, the 
thirst for adventure, and a keen and far-sighted intelli- 
g(‘nee— all those must go to the make-up of the successful 
Ar(!tie (‘Xplorvr ; and these, and more than these, have 
g(»n(? to tb(! make-up of the chief of successful Arctic 
explorers, of tlu' man who succeeded where hitherto even 
t!i(* best and the bravest had failed. 

(’ornmauder IVary has made all dwellers in the civil zed 
world his dobtors ; but, above all, we, his fellow Amcri| 
(;ans. are his del)tors. lie has performed one of the great 
feats f)f our linu' : lu^ has MV)n high honour for himself 
and for his country ; and we weleouK* his own story of the 
trinm])li which ho vvoa in the immense solitudes of the 
wintry North. ^ 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 

Til 10 WiriTio Ntlio, * 

March 12, 1910. 
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FOREWORD 

T he struggle for the North Pole began nearly one hundred 
years before the landing of the Pilgrim Fathers at 
Plymouth Bock, being inaugurated (1527) by that King of 
so many distinc tions, Henry YIII of England. 

In 1588 John Davis rounded Capo Farewell, the southern 
end of Greenland, and followed the coast for eight hundred 
miles to Sanderson Hope. He discovered the strait which 
bears his name, and gained for Great Britain what was then 
the record for the farthest north, 72® 12', a point 1,128 miles 
from the geographical North Pole. Scores of hardy naviga- 
tors, British, French, Dutch, German, Scandinavian, and 
Eussian, followed Davis, all seeking to hew across the Pole 
the much-coveted short route to China and the Indies. The 
rivalry was keen and costly in lives, ships, and treasure, but 
from the time of Henry VIII for three and a half centuries 
— or until 1^82 (with the exception of 1594-1606, when, 
through William Barents, the Dutch held the record). Great 
Britain’s flag was always waving nearest the top of the globe. 

The same year that Jamestown was founded, Henry Hudson 
(1607), also seeking the route to the Indies, discovered Jan 
Mayen, circumnavigated Spitzbergen, and advanced the 
eye of man to 80® 23'. Most valuable of all, Hudson brought 
back accounts of great multitudes of whales and Walruses, 
with th6 result that for the succeeding years these new waters 
were thronged with fleets of whaling ships from every maritime 
nation. The Dutch specially profited by Hudson’s discovery. 
During the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries they sent 
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no less than 300 ships and 16,000 men each summer to these 
Arctic fisheries and established on Spitzbergen, within the 
Arctic Circle, one of the most remarkable summer towns the 
world has ever known, where stores and warehouses and reduc- 
ing stations and cooperages and many kindred industries 
flourished during the fishing season. With the approach of 
winter all buildings were shut up and the population, numbering 
several thousand, all returned home. 

Hudson’s record remained unequalled for 166 years, or 
until 1773, when J. C. Phipps surpassed his farthest north 
by twenty-five miles. To-day the most interesting fact 
connected with the Phipps expedition is that Nelson, the 
hero of Trafalgar and of the Battle of the Nile, then a lad 
of fifteen, was a member of the party. Thus the boldest 
and strongest spirits of the most adventurous and hardy 
profession of those days sought employment in the contest 
against the frozen wilderness of the north. 

The first half of the nineteenth century witnessed many 
brave ships and gallant men sent to the Arctic regions. While 
most of these expeditions were not directed against the Pole 
so much as sent in an endeavour to find a route to the Indies 
round North America — the North-west Passage — and around 
Asia — the North-east Passage — many of them are intimately 
interwoven with the conquest of the Pole, and were a necessary 
X>art of its ultimate discovery. England huiled expedition 
after expedition, manned by the best talent and energy of 
her navy, against the ice w^hich seemingly blocked every 
channel to her ambitions for an x\rctic route to the Orient. 

In 1819 Parry i)enetratcd many intricate passages and 
overcame one-half of the distance between Greenland and 
Bering Sea, winning a prize of £5,000, offered by Parliament 
to the first navigator to pass the 110th meridian west of 
Greenwich. He was also the first navigator to pass directly 
north of the magnetic North Pole, which he located approxi- 
2 
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nioe yeare of the unaoimoiiB ohoioe of the Goyeanunwat 
for the most ^aborate Arctic expedition it had prqiared for 
mtmy years. Pranklin’s fame mid experience, and that of 
Orozier and his other lieutenants, who had seen mnch service 
in the north, his able ships, the Terror and the Mrt^, whiidi 
had just returned from a voyage of uUnsual success to the 
Antarctic, and his magnidcent equipment, aroused the enthu- 
siasm of the British people to the highest pitch and jiwtified 
them in their hopes for bringing the wearying straggle for 
the North-west Passegc to an immediate conclusion. 

For more than a year everything prospered with the party. 
By September, 1846, Franfr'in had navigated the vessels 
almost within sight of the coast which he had explored twenty 
years previously, and beyond which the route to Bering Sea 
was well known. The prize was nearly won when the ships 
became imprisoned by the ice for the winter, a few miles north 
of King William Land. The following June Franklin died; 
the ice continued impenetrable, and did not loosen its grip 
all that year. In July, 1848, Crozier, who had succeeded 
to the command, was compelled to abandon the ships, and, 
with the 106 survivors, who were all enfeebled by the three 
successive winters in the Arctic, started on foot for Back 
Eiver. How far they got we shall probably never know. 

Meanwhile, when Franklin failed to return in 1848 — he 
was provisioned for only three years — England became 
alarmed, and despatched relief expeditions by sea from the 
Bering Sea and the Atlantic and by land north from Canada, 
but all efforts failed to gather news of Franklin till 1864, 
when Eae fell in with some Eskimo hunters near King William 
Land, whp told him of two ships that were beset some years 
previously,^ and of the death of all the party from starvation. 

In 1867 Lady FrauMin, not content with this bare and 
indirect report of her husband’s fate, saorifloed a fortune to 
equip a searching party to be commanded by Leopold McOlto- 

5 
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tock, one of the ablest and toughest travellers over the ice 
the world has ever known. In 1869 McCUntock verified the 
Eskimos’ sad story by the discovery on King William Land 
of a record dated April, 1848, which told of Franklin’s death 
and of the abandonment of the ships. He also found among 
the Eskimos silver plate and other relics of the party ; else- 
where he saw one of Franklin’s boats on a sledge, with two 
skeletons inside and clothing and chocolate ; in another place 
he found tents and flags ; and elsewhere he made the yet 
more ghastly discovery of a bleached human skeleton prone 
on its face, as though attesting the truthfulness of an Eskimo 
woman who, claiming to have seen forty of the survivors late 
in 1848, said “ they fell down and died as they walked.” 

The distinction of being the first to make the North-west 
Passage, which Franklin so narrowly missed, fell to Eobert 
McClure (1850-63) and Eichard Collinson (1850-65), who 
commanded the two ships sent north through Bering Strait 
to search for FrankUn. McClure accomplished the passage 
on foot after losing his sliip in the ice in Barrow Strait, but 
Collinson brought his vessel safely through to England. The 
North-west Passage w as not again made until Eoald Amundsen 
navigated the finy Gjoa, a sailing sloop with gasoline engine, 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 1903-06. 

\ ankee whalers each year had been venturing further north 
in Davis Strait and Baffin Bay and Bering Sea, but America 
had taken no active part in polar exploration until the sym- 
pathy aroused by the tragic disappearance of Franklin induced 
Henry Gnnnell and George Peabody to send out the Advance 
an charge of Elisha Kent Kane to search for Franklin north 
of Snuth Sound. In spite of inexperience, which resulted 
an scurvy, fatal accidents, privations, and the loss of his 
^p, Kane’s achievements (1853-55) were very brilliant. 
He discovered and entered Kane Basin, which forms the be- 
gmmng of the passage to the polar ocean, explored both 
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shores of the new sea, and outlined what has since been called 
the American route to the Pole. 

Sixteen years later (1871) another American, Charles Francis 
Hali, who had gained much Arctic experience by a successfnl 
search for additional traces and relics of Franklin (1862-69), 
sailed the Polaris through Kane Basin and Kennedy Channel, 
also through Hall Basin and Eobesou Channel, which he dis- 
covered, into the polar ocean itself, thus completing the 
exploration of the outlet which Kane had begun. He took his 
vessel to the th«*a unniocedjnted (for a ship) latitude of 82® 
11'. But Hah’s explorations, begun so auspiciously, were 
suddenly terminated by his tragic death in November from 
over-exertion caused by a long sledge journey. 

When the ice began to move the ensuing year, his party 
sought to return, but the Polaris was caught in the deadly 
grip of an impassable ice pack. After two months of drifting, 
part of the crew, with some Eskimo men and women, alarmed 
by the groaning and crashing of the ice during a furious 
autumn storm, camped on an ice-floe, which shortly afterwards 
separated from the ship. For five months, December to April, 
they lived on this cold and desolate raft, which carried them 
safely 1,300 miles to Labrador, where they were picked up 
by the Tigress. During the winter one of the Eskimo women 
presented the party with a baby, so that their number had 
increased during the arduous experience. Meanwhile the 
Polaris had been beached on the Greenland shore, and those 
remaining on the ship were eventually also rescued. 

In 1876 Great Britain began an elaborate attack on the 
Pole vid what was now known as the American route, two 
ships most lavishly equipped being despatched under com- 
mand ot George Nares. He succeeded in navigating the Alert 
fourteen miles further north than the Polaris had penetrated 
four years previously. Before the winter set in, Aldrich on 
land reached 82® 48', which was three miles nearer the Pole 
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than Parry’s mark made forty-eight years before, and the 
foUowing spring Markham gained 83° 20' on the polar ocean. 
Other parties explored several hundred miles of coast line. 
But Nares was unable to cope with the scurvy, which dis- 
abled thirty-six of his men, or with the severe frosts, which 
cost the life of one man and seriously injured others. 

The next expedition to this region was that sent out under 
the auspices of the United States Government and comnianded 
by Lieutenant — now Major-General — A. W. Greely, U.S.A., 
to establish at Lady Franklin Bay the American circumpolar 
station (1881). Greely during the two years at Fort Conger 
carried on extensive explorations of Ellesmere Land and the 
Greenland coast, and by the assistance of his two lieutenants, 
Lockwood and Brainard, wrested from Great Britain the 
record which she had held for 300 years. Greely’s mark 
was 83° 24', which bettered the British by four miles. As 
the relief ship, promised for 1883, failed to reach him or to 
land supplies at the prearranged point south of Fort Conger, 
the winter of 1883-84 was passed in great misery and horror. 
When help finally came to the camp at Cape Sabine, seven 
men only were alive. 

While these important events were occurring in the vicinity 
of Greenland, interesting developments were also taking place 
in that half of the polar area north of Siberia. When in 1867 
an American whaler, Thomas Long, reported New Land, 
Wrangell Land, about 600 miles north-west of Bering Strait, 
many hailed the discovery as that of the edge of a supposed 
continent extending from Asia across the Pole to Greenland, 
for the natives around Bering Strait had long excited explorers 
by their traditions of an icebound big land beyond the horizon. 
Such extravagant claims were made for the new land that 
Commander De Long, U.S.N., determined to explore it and 
use it as a base for gaining the Pole. But his ship, the Jean- 
Mtte, was caught in the ice (September, 1879) and carried 
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right through the place where the new continent was supposed 
to be. Pot nearly two years De Long’s party remained help- 
less prisoners until in June, 1881, the ship was crushed and 
sank, forcing the men to take refuge on the ice floes in mid 
ocean, 160 miles from ihe New Siberian Islands. They saved 
several boats and sledges and a small supply of provisions and 
water. After incredible hardships and suffering, G. W. 
Melville, the chief ergineer. who was in charge of one of the 
boats, with nirie men, reached, on September 26, a Russian 
village on the Lena All the others perished, some being 
lost at sea, by the foundering of the boats, while others, in- 
cluding De Long, had starved to death after reaching the deso- 
late Siberian coast. 

Three years later some Eskimos found washed ashore on 
the south-east coast of Greenland se'veral broken biscuit boxes 
and lists of siores, which are said to be in De Long’s hand- 
writing. The startUng circumstance that these relics in 
their long drift from where the ship sank had necessarily 
passed across or very near to the Pole aroused great specula- 
tion as to the probable currents in the polar area. Nansen, 
who had already made the first crossing of Greenland’s ice- 
cap, argued that the same current which had guided the relics 
on theii’ long journey would similarly conduct a ship. He 
therefore constructed a unique craft, the Fram, so designed 
that when hugged by the ice pack, she would not be crushed, 
but would be lifted up and rest on the ice ; he provisioned 
the vessel for five years and allowed her to be frozen in the 
ice near where the Jeannette had sunk, 78® 60' N., 134° E. 
(September 26, 1893). When at the end of eighteen months 
the ship had approached 314 miles nearer to the Pole, Nansen 
and one companion, Johansen, with kayaks, dogs, sledges, 
and three months’ provisions, deliberately left the ship and 
plunged northward toward the Pole, March 14, 1896. In 
twenty-three days the two men had overcome one-third of 
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the distance to the Pole, reaching 86° 12'. To continue on* 
would have meant certain death, so they turned hack. 
When their watches ran down Providence guided them, 
and the marvellous physique of both sustained them through 
fog and storm and threatened starvation until they reached 
Franz Josef Land, late in August. There they built a hut 
of stones and killed bears for meat for the vrinter. In May, 
1896, they resumed their southward journey, when fortunately 
they met the Englishman Jackson, who was exploring the 
Archipelago. 

Meanwhile the Fram, after Nansen left her, continued her 
tortuous drifting across the upper world. Once she ap- 
proached as near as 85° 57' to the Pole — only fifteen miles 
less than Nansen’s farthest. At last, in August, 1896, with 
the help of dynamite, she was freed from the grip of the ice 
and hurried home, arriving in time to participate in the wel- 
come of Nansen, who had landed a few days earlier. 

Franz Josef Land, where Nansen was rescued by Jackson, 
has served as the base of many dashes for the Pole. It was 
from its northernmost point that the illustrious young member 
of the royal family of Italy, the Duke of the Abruzzi, launched 
the pai'fy captained by Cagni that won from Nansen for the 
Latin race the honour of the farthest North, 86° 34', in 1901. 
Prom Franz Josef Land also Andr4e, with two companions, 
sailed in his balloon toward the Pole, in July, 1897, never 
to be heal'd from again, except for three message buoys dropped 
in the sea a few miles from the starting-point. 

This land, which consists of numerous islands, had been 
named after the Emperor of Austria-Hungary by Weyprecht 
and Payer, leaders of the Austro-Hungarian polar expedi- 
tion of 1872-74, who discovered and first explored the Archi- 
pelago. 

The North-east Passage was first achieved in 1878-1879 
by AdoU Erik Nordenskjold. Step by step energetic ex- 
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plorers, principally Eassian, had been mapping the Arctic 
coasts of Enrope and Siberia until practically all the head- 
lands and islands were well defined. 

Nordenskjold, whose name was already renowned for im- 
portant researches in Greenland, Nova Zeriibla and northern 
Asia, in less than two months guided the steam whaler Vega 
from Tromsoe, No»-way, to the most easterly peninsula of 
Asia. But when bartiy Oiore than 100 miles from Bering 
Strait, intervening ice blocVed Iiis hopes of passing from the 
Atlantic to the Pacilir in a Bxngle season and held him fast 
for ten months. 

No resum<5 of polar explorat'on is complete without mention 
of William Barents (1504-00) who, foT- the Dutch of Amster- 
dam, made three attempts to accomplish the North-east 
Passage around Nova Zembla; William Baffin, who dis- 
covered Baffin Bay and Smith Sound (1616) ; William Scoresby, 
sen., who reached by ship 81° 30' N., 19' E. (1806), a record 
till Parrj’’ eclipsed it; William Scoresby, jun., who changed all 
ideas of East Greenland (1822) and made valuable scientific 
observations; and the German North Polar expedition of 
1869-70. One of the ships of the latter was crushed in the 
ice and sank. The crew escaped to an ice-floe, on which 
they drifted in the darkness of an Arctic winter for 1,300 miles 
along the coast of Greenland to Frederiksdal. 

The preceding brief summary gives only an inadequate 
conception of the immense treasures of money and lives ex- 
pended by the nations to explore the northern ice world and 
to attain the apex of the earth. All eflorts to reach the Pole 
had failed, notwithstanding the unlimited sacrifice of gold 
and energy and blood which had been poured out without 
stint for nearly four centuries. But the sacrifice had not 
been without compensation. Those who had ventured their 
lives in the contest had not been actuated solely by the ambi- 
tion to win a race — to breast the tai)e first — ^but to contribute, 
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in Sir John Franklin’s words, “ to the extension of the bounds 
of science.” The scores of expeditions, in addition to new 
geographical discoveries, had brought back a wealth of in- 
formation about the animals and vegetable life, the winds 
and currents, deep sea temperatures, soundings, the magnetism 
of the earth, fossils and rock specimens, tidal data, etc., which 
have enriched many branches of science and greatly increased 
the sum of human knowledge. 

A brief summer excursion to Greenland in 1886 aroused 
Bobert B. Peary, a civil engineer in the United States ITavy, 
to an interest in the polar problem. Peary a few years pre- 
viously had been graduated from Bowdoin College second in 
his class, a position which means unusual mental vigour 
in an institution which is noted for the fine scholarship 
and intellect of its alumni. He realized at once that the 
goal which had eluded so many hundreds of ambitious and 
dauntless men could be won only by a new method of 
attack. 

The first Arctic problem with which Peary grappled was 
considered at that time in importance second only to the con- 
quest of the Pole; namely, to determine the insularity of 
Greenland and the extent of its projection northward. At the 
very beginning of his first expedition to Greenland, in 1891, 
he suffered an accident which sorely taxed his patience as, 
well as his body, and which is mentioned here as it illustrates 
the grit and 8ta,mina of his moral and physical make-up. As 
hw stup, the K%u, was working its way through the ice fields 
off the Greenland shore, a cake of ice became wedged in the 
rudder, ^usmg the wheel to reverse. One of the spokes 
Jamnied Peary’s leg against the casement making it impossible 
to extrn^te himself until both bones of the leg were broken. 
The party urged him to return to the United States for the 
^ter and to resume his exploration the following year. But 
Peary insisted on being landed as originally planned at McCor- 
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nuck Bay, stating that the money of lus friends had been in- 
vested in the project and that he must ** make good ” to 
them. The assidnons nursing of Krs. Peary, aided by the 
bracing air, so speedily restored his strength that at the 
ensuing Christmas festivities which he arranged for the Eski- 
mos, he out-raced on snowshoes all the natives and his own 
men ! 

In the folio iV^ing May, with one companion, Astrup, he 
ascended to the summit of the great icc-cap which covers the 
interior of Greenland, 5,0^0 to 8,000 feet in elevation, and 
pushed northw'ard for 600 nules over a region where the foot 
of man had never trod before, in temperatures ranging from 
10® to 50° below zero, to Independence Bay, which he dis- 
covered and named, July 4, 1892. Imagine his surprise 
on descending from the tableland to enter a little valley 
radiant with gorgeous flowers and aUve with murmuring bees, 
where musk oxen were lazily browsing. 

This sledging journey, which he duplicated by another 
equally remarkable crossing of the ice-cap three years later, 
defined the northern extension of Greenland and conclusively 
proved that it is an island instead of a continent extending 
to the Pole. In boldness of conception and brilliancy of 
results these two crossings of Greenland are unsurpassed 
in Arctic history. The magnitude of Peary’s feat is better 
appreciated when it is recalled that Nansen’s historic cross- 
ing of the island was below the Arctic Circle 1,000 miles south 
of Peary’s latitude, where Greenland is some 260 miles 
wide. 

Peary now turned his attention to the Pole, which lay 
396 geographical miles farther north than any man had pene- 
trated on the western hemisphere. To get there by the 
American route he must break a virgin trail every mile north 
from Greely’s 83° 24'. No one had pioneered so great a dis- 
tance northward. Markham and others had attained enduring 
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fame by advancing the flag considerably less than 100 miles, 
Parry had pioneered 160 miles, and Nansen 128 from his 
ship. 

His experiences in Greenland had convinced Peary, if pos- 
sible more firmly than before, that the only way of surmount- 
ing this last and most formidable barrier was to adopt the 
manner of life, the food, the snowhouses, and the clothing 
of the Eskimos, who by centuries of experience had learned 
the most effective method of combating the rigours of Arctic 
weather ; to utilize the game of the northland, the Arctic 
reinde(*r, musk ox, etc., which his explorations had proved 
comparatively abundant, thus with fresh meat keeping his 
men fit and good-tempered through the depressing winter 
night ; and lastly to train the Eskimo to become his sledging 
crew. 

In his first north polar expedition, which lasted for four 
years, 1898-1902, Peary failed to get nearer than 343 miles 
to the Pole. Each successive year dense packs of ice blocked 
the passage to the polar ocean, compelling him to make his 
base approximately 700 miles from the Pole, or 200 miles south 
of the headquarters of Nares, too great a distance from the 
Pole to be overcome in one short season. During this trying 
period, by sledging feats which in distance and physical 
obstacles overcome exceeded the extraordinary records made 
in Greenland, he explored and mapped hundreds of miles of 
coastline of Greenland and of the islands west and north of 
Greenland. 

On the next attempt, Peary insured reaching the polar 
ocean by designing and constructing the Roosevelt^ whose 
resistless frame crushed its way to the desired haven on the 
shores of the polar sea. From here he made that wonderful 
march of 1906 to 87° 6', a new world’s record. Winds of 
unusual fury, by opening big leads, robbed him of the Pole 
and nearly of his life. 
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The story of the last Peary expedition, which resulted in 
the discovery of the Pole and .of the deep ocean surrounding 
it, is told in the present volume by Commander Peary. The 
396 miles from Greely’s farthest had been vanquished as 
follows: 1900, 30 miles; 1902, 23 miles: 1906, 169 miles; 
1909, 174 miles. 

No better proof of the minute care with which every cam- 
paign was prearranged can be given than the fact that, though 
Peary has taken humireds of men north with him on his various 
expeditions, he has brorght them all back, and in good health, 
with the exception of two who lost their lives in accidents 
for which the leader was in nowise responsible. What a 
contras^ this record is to the long list of fatalities from disease, 
frost, shipwreck, and starvation which in the popular mind 
have made the word Arctic synonymous with tragedy and 
death. 

Thus Eobert E. Peary has crowned a life devoted to the 
exploration of the icy north and to the advancement of science 
by the hard- won discovery of the North Pole. The prize of 
four centuries of striving yielded at last to the most persistent 
and scientific attack ever waged against it. Peary’s success 
was made possible by long experience, which gave him a 
thorough knowledge of the difficulties to bo overcome, and 
by an unusual combination of mental and physical power — 
a resourcefulness which enabled him to find a way to surmount 
all obstacles, a tenacity and courage which knew no defeat, 
and a physical endowment such as nature gives to few 
men. 

It has been well said that the glory of Peary’s achievement 
belongs to the world and is shared by all mankind. But we, 
his fellow-countrymen, who have known how he has struggled 
these many years against discouragement and scoffing and 
how he has persevered under financial burdens that would 
have crushed less stalwart shoulders, specially rejoice that he 
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THE NORTH POLE 

chapter I 

THE PLAN 

I T may not be inapt* to liken the attainment of the North 
Pole to the winning of a game of chess, in which all the 
varions moves leading to a favourable conclusion had been 
planned in advance, long before the actual game began. It 
was an old game for me — a game which I had been pla3riiig 
for twenty-three years, with varying fortunes. Always^ it 
is true, I had been beaten, but with every defeat came fresh 
knowledge of the game, its intricacies, its difficulties, its 
subtleties, and with every fresh attempt success came a trifle 
nearer ; what had before appeared either impossible, or, at 
the best, extremely dubious, began to take on an aspect of 
possibility, and, at last, even of probability. Every defeat 
was analysed as to its causes in all their bearings, until it 
became possible to believe that those causes could in future 
be guarded against and that, with a fair amount of good 
fortune, the losing game of nearly a quarter of a century could 
be turned into one final, complete success. 

It is true that with this conclusion many wdl-informed 
and intelligent persons saw fit to differ. But many others 
shared my views and gave without stint their sympathy and 
their help, and now, in the end, one of my greatest unalloyed 
pleasures is to know that their confidence, sub|eeted as it was 
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to many trials, was not misplaced, that their trust, their belief 
in me and in the mission to which the best years of my life 
have been given, have been abundantly justified. 

But while it is true that so far as plan and method are con- 
cerned the discovery of the -N^orth Pole may fairly be likened 
to a game of chess, there is, of course, this obvious difference : 
in chess, brains are matched against brains. In the quest of 
the Polo it was a struggle of human brains and persistence 
against the blind, brute forces of the elements of primeval 
matter, acting often under laws and impulses almost unknown 
or but little understood by us, and thus many times seemingly 
capricious, freaky, not to be foretold with any degree of cer- 
tainty. For this reason, while it was possible to plan, before 
the hour* of sailing from I^ew York, the jjrincipal moves of the 
attack upon the frozen North, it was not possible to antici- 
pate all of the moves of the adversary. Had this been possi- 
ble, my expedition of 1905-1906, which established the then 
“ farthest north ” record of 87"^ 6', would have reached the 
Pole. But everybody familiar with the records of that expedi- 
tion knows that its complete success was frustrated by one 
of those unforeseen moves of our great adversary — ^in that a 
season of unusually violent and continued winds disrupted 
the polar pack, separating me from my supporting parties, 
with insufficient supplies, so that, when almost within striking 
distance of the goal, it was necessary to turn back because of 
the imminent peril of starvation. When victory seemed at 
last almost within reach, I was blocked by a move which 
could not possibly have been foreseen, and which, when I 
encountered it, I was helpless to meet. And, as is well known, 
I and those with me were not only checkmated but very nearly 
lost our lives as well. 

But all that is now as a tale that is told. This time it is a 
different and perhaps a more inspiring story, though the records 
of gallant defeat are not without their inspiration. And the 
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point which it seems iit to make in the beginning is that success 
crowned the efforts of years because strength came from 
repeated defeats, wisdom from earlier error, experience from 
inexperience, and determination from them aO. 

Perhaps, in view of the striking manner in which the final 
event bore out the prophecies that I had made, it may be of 
interest to compare iu some detail the plan of campaign that 
was announced, over two raonths before the Roosevelt sailed 
from New York on h<}r final ■"•oyago to the North, with the 
manner in which that campaign was actually executed. 

Early iu May, 1908, in a published statement I sketched 
the following plan : 

“ I shall use the same ship, the jKoosereZl / shall leave New 
York early in July ; shall follow the same route north, viA 
Sydney, C. R., Strait of Belle Isle, Davis Strait, Baffin Bay, 
and Smith Sound ; shall use the same methods, equipments, 
and supplies ; shall have a minimum party of white men, 
supplemented with Eskimos ; shall take on these Eskimos 
and dogs in the Whale Sound region as before, and shall 
endeavour to force my ship to the same or similar winter 
quarters on the north shore of Grant Land as in the winter of 
1905-1906. 

“ The sledge march will begin as before in Febniary, but my 
route will be modified as follows : First, I shall follow the north 
coast of Grant Land as far west as Cape Columbia, and possibly 
beyond, instead of leaving this land at Point Moss as I did 
before. 

“ Second, leaving the land, my course will be more west 
of north than before, in order to counteract or allow for the 
easterly set of the ice between the north coast of Grant Land 
and the Pole, discovered on my last expedition. Another 
essential modification will be a more rigid massing of my 
sledge divisions en route, in order to prevent the possibility 
of a portion of the party being separated from the rest by the 
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Bumaneat of the ice, with insnlfidiwit sup^ee for a> protraoted 
■nflwtniWy ag happened on the last expedition. 

“ Th^ ifl no donbt in my mind that this ‘ hlg lead ’ (a 
f<mA of open water), enconntered in both my upward and 
retntn mardies in my last expedition, is an essentially per- 
manent feature of this part of the Arctic Ocean. I have little 
donbt of my ability to make this * lead,’ instead of the north 
eoast of Grant Land, my point of departure with fully loaded 
sledges. If this is done it will shorten the route to the Pole 
by nearly one hundred miles and distinctly simplify the pro- 
position. 

“ On the return march in the next expedition I shall prob- 
ably do voluntarily what I did involuntarily last time ; that 
is, retreat upon the north coast of Greenland (a course diagon- 
ally with the set of the ice) instead of attempting to come back 
to the north coast of Grant Land (diagonally against the set 
of the ice). An adjunct of this programme will probably be 
the establishment of a depdt well up the north coast of Green- 
land by the first of the supporting parties returning to the 
ship.” 

The main features of this programme I summarized as 
follows : 

“ First, the utilization of the Smith Sound or ‘ American ’ 
route. This must be accepted to-day as the best of all possible 
routes for a determined, aggressive attack upon the Pole. Its 
advantages are a land base one hundred miles nearer the Pole 
than is to be found at any other point of the entire periphery 
of the Arctic Ocean, a long stretch of coast-line upon which 
to return, and a safe and (to me) well-known line of retreat 
independent of assistance, in the event of any mishap to the 
ship. 

“ Second, the sdection of a winter base which commands 
a wider range of the central polar sea and its surrounding c^nuits 
than any other possible base in the Arctic r^cms. Gape 
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edjustmeiLt as to meet the wide demands and eontiiigeiiGieS 
of Aietic travel. Airships, motor cars, trailed polar bear% 
etc., are all premature, except as a means of attracting public 
atteutiou* 

** Fourth, the use of iae hyperborean aborigine (the Whale 
Sound Eskimo) for the rank and Ole of the sledge party. It 
seems unnecessary to enlarge upon the fact that the men whose 
heritage is life and work in that very region must present the 
best obtainable material for the personnel of a serious Arctic 
party. This is my programme The object of the work is 
the clearing up, or at least the fixing in thejr general proper* 
tions, of the remaining large problems in the American seg* 
ment of the polar legions and the securing for the United 
States of that great world trophy which has been the object 
of effort and emulation among practically all the civilized 
nations of the world for the last three centuries.” 

The details of this plan have been here set forth so explicitly 
because the faithfulness with which they were carried out 
constitutes a record which is perhaps unique in the annals of 
Arctic exploration. Compare this scheme, if you please, with 
the manner of its execution. As had been planned, the expe- 
dition sailed from 'New York early in Jtdy, 1908, July 6, to be 
exact. It sailed from Sydney July 17, from Etah August 18, 
and arrived at Cape Sheridan, the winter quarters of the 
Moosevdif on September 5, within a quarter of an hour of the 
same time it had arrived at the same spot three years before* 
The winter was occupied in hunting, in various side journeys, 
in making our sledging equipment, and in moving supplies 
from the Moose^eU along the northern shore of Grant Iiaud to 
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Cape Colombia, which was to be our point of departure from 
the land on our drive for the Pole itself. 

The sledge divisions left the Boosevelt from Pebruary 16 
to 22, 1909, rendezvoused at Cape Columbia, and on March 1 
the expedition left Cape Columbia, heading across the Polar 
Ocean for the Pole. The 84th parallel was crossed on 
March 18, the 86th on March 23, the Italian record was passed 
the next day, the 88th parallel on April 2, the 89th on April 4, 
and the North Pole was reached on April 6 at ten o’clock in the 
morning. I spent thirty hours at the Pole with Matt Henson, 
Ootah, the faithful Eskimo who had gone with me in 1906 
to 87° 6', the then “ farthest north,” and three other Eskimos 
who had also been with me on previous expeditions. The six 
of us left the much desired “ ninety north ” on April 7 on the 
return journey and reached land at Cape Columbia again on 
April 23. 

It will be noted that while the journey from Cape Columbia 
to the Pole consumed thirty-seven days (though only twenty- 
seven marches), we returned from the Pole to Cape Columbia 
in only sixteen days. The extraordinary speed of the return 
journey is to be accounted for by the fact that we merely had 
to retrace our old trail instead of making a new one, and 
because we were fortunate in encountering no delays. Excel- 
lent conditions of ice and weather also contributed, not to 
mention the fact that the exhilaration of succesg lent wings 
to our sorely battered feet. But Ootah, the Eskimo, had his 
own explanation. Said he : “ The devil is asleep or having 
trouble with his wife, or we should never have come back so 
easily.” 

It will be noted in this comparison, that practically the only 
featme of the plan from which essential deviation was made 
was in returning to Cape Columbia on the coast of Grant Land 
instead of further eastward to the northern coast of Greenland 
as I had done in 1906. This change was made for excellent 
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reasons, 'which 'will be made dear in their proper place. Upon 
this record there is only one shadow — a tragic one indeed. I 
refer, of course, to the lamentable death of Prof. Boss O. 
Marvin, who was dro'wned on April 10, four days after the 
Pole hatt been reached, forty-five miles north of Cape Columbia, 
while returning from 86° 38' north, in command of one of the 
supporting parties. With this sad exception, the history of the 
expedition is flawless. We returned as we went, in our own 
ship, battered but unharmed, in excellent health and with a 
record of complete suoc <:bS. 

There is a l;-,:,son m all this — a lesson so obvious that it is 
perhaps superfluous to point it out. The plan, so carefully 
made and executed with such faithfulness to detail, was com- 
posed of a number of elements, the absence of any one of which 
might have been fatal to success. We could scaredy have 
succeeded without the help of our faithful Eskimos ; nor even 
■with them, had it not been for our knowledge of thdr capacities 
for work and endurance, and for the confidence which years 
of acquaintance had taught them to repose in me. We could 
certainly not have succeeded without the Eskimo dogs which 
furnished the traction power for our sledges, and so enabled us 
to carry our supplies where no other power on earth could have 
moved them 'with the requisite speed and certainty. It may be 
that we could not have succeeded without the improved form 
of sledge which I was able to construct and which, combining 
in its construction, strength, lightness, and ease of traction, 
made the heavy task of the dogs far easier than it would other- 
'wise have been. It may even be that we should have failed 
had it not been for so simple a thing as an improved form of 
water boiler which I was fortunate enough to have hit upon. 
By its aid we were able to melt ice and make tea in ten minutes. 
On our previous journeys this process had taken an hour. Tea 
is an imperative necessity on such a driving journey, and this 
little invention saved one and a half hours in each day while 
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W6 WBre struggling toward the Pole on that journey wh^wi time 
was the very essence of success. 

Success crowned the work, it is true, hut, for aU that, it 
is a genuine pleasure to reflect that even had we failed, I 
should have had nothing to reproach myself with in the way 
of neglect. Every possible contingency that years of experi- 
ence had taught me to expect was provided for, every weak 
spot guarded, every precaution taken. I had spent a quarter 
of a century playing the Arctic game. I was fifty-three years 
old, an age beyond which, perhaps, with the one exception of 
Sir John Franklin, no man had ever attempted to prosecute 
work in the Arctic regions. I was a little past the zenith of 
my strength, a little lacking, perhaps, in the exuberant elasti- 
city and flan of more youthful years, a little past the time when 
most men begin to leave the strenuous things to the younger 
generation ; but these drawbacks were fully balanced perhaps 
by a trained and hardened endurance, a perfect knowledge 
of myself, and of how to conserve my strength. I knew it was 
my last game upon the great Arctic chess-board. It was win 
this time or be for ever defeated. 

The lure of the North ! It is a strange and a powerful 
thing. More than once I have come back from the great 
frozen spaces, battered and worn and baffled, sometimes 
maimed, telling myself that I had made my last journey thither, 
eager for the society of my kind, the comforts of civilization 
and the peace and serenity of home. But somehow, it was 
never many months before the old restless feeling came over 
me. Civilization began to lose its zest for me. I began to long 
for the great white desolation, the battles with the ice and the 
gales, the long, long Arctic night, the long, long Arctic day, the 
handful of odd but faithful Eskimos who had been my friends 
for years, the silence and the vastness of the great, white, 
lonely North. And back I went accordingly, time alter time, 
until, at last, my dream of years came true. 
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CHAPTER II 
PREPARATIONS 

A GREAT many persons have asked when I first conceived 
the idea of trying to reach the North Pole. That ques- 
tion is hard to answer. It is impossible to point to any day 
or month and to say, “ Then the idea first came to me.” The 
North Pole dream was a gradual and almost involuntary evolu- 
tion from earlier work in which it had no part. My interest in 
Arctic work dates back to 1886, when as a young man my 
imagination was stirred by reading accounts of explorations 
by Nordenskjold in the interior of Greenland. These studies 
took full possession of my mind and led to my undertaking, 
entirely alone, a summer trip to Greenland in the following 
year. Somewhere in my subconscious self, even so long ago 
as that, there may have been gradually dawning a hope that I 
might some day reach the Pole itself. Certain it is, the lure 
of the North, the“ Arctic fever,” as it has been called, entered 
my veins then, and I came to have a feeling of fatality, a 
feeling that the reason and intent of my existence, was the 
solution of the mystery of the frozen fastnesses of the Arctic. 

But the actual naming of the Pole as the object of an ex- 
pedition did not materialize until 1898, when the first expedi- 
tion of the Peary Arctic Club went north with the avowed 
intention of reaching ninety north — ^if it were possible. Since 
Gien I have made six diJSierent attempts, in six different years, 
to reach the coveted point. The sledging season, when such 
a “ dash ” is possible, extends from about the middle of 
February until the middle of June. Before the middle of 
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Pebraary there is not sufficient light, and after the middle of 
June there is likely to be too much open water. 

During these six former attempts made by me to win the 
prize, the successive latitudes of 83° 62', 84° 17', and 87° 6' 
were attained, the last giving back to the United States the 
record of ‘‘ farthest north,” which had for a time been wrested 
from it by Nansen, and from him in turn by the Duke of the 
Abruzzi. 

In writing the story of this last and successful expedition, 
it is necessary to go back to my return from the former expedi- 
tion of 1905-6. Before the Roosevelt entered port, and before 
I reached New York, I was planning for another journey into 
the North, which, if I could obtain the essential funds — and 
retained my health — I intended to get under way as soon as 
possible. It is a principle in physics that a ponderable body 
moves along the line of least resistance ; but that principle 
does not seem to apply to the will of man. Every obstacle 
which has ever been placed in my way, whether physical or 
mental, whether an open ‘‘ lead ” or the opposition of human 
circumstances, has ultimately acted as a spur to the determina- 
tion to accomplish the llxed purpose of my life— if I lived long 
enough. 

On my return in 1906, gi’eat encouragement was received 
from Mr. Jesup, the president of the Peary Arctic Club, who 
had contributed so generously to my former expeditions, and 
in whose honour I had named the northernmost point of land 
in the world, latitude 83° 39', Cape Morris K. Jesup. He said, 
in so many words, that he would '' see me through ” on another 
journey north. His promise meant that I should not have to 

beg all tbe money in smaU sums from a more or less reluctant 
world. 

The winter of 1906-7 and the spring of 1907 were devoted 
to presenting to the world the results of the previous under- 
t^ng, and to the work of interesting friends as far as possible 
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in another expedition. We had the ship, which had cost 
ahont $100,000 in 1905 ; but $75,000 more was needed for 
new boilers and other changes, for equipment and for operating 
expenses. While the bulk of the necessary funds was furnished 
by the members and Mends of the Peary Arctic Club, a very 
considerable amount came from all parts of the country in 
contributions ranging from $100 to $5 and even $1. These 
donations wer<‘ n< less appreciated thau the big ones, because 
they showed the friendliness and the interest of the givers, 
and dcmojistrated to the general recognition of the fact 
that while the e:'r»editioT‘ was hnanced by private indiv^iduals, 
it was in spiiit a national affair. 

At last the funds, actual and promised, were in such amount 
as to authoriise our contracting for new boilers for the Roosevelt^ 
and ordering certain modifications in her structure which 
would fit her more effectively for another voyage: such as 
enlarging the quarters forw^ard for the crew, adding a lug sail to 
the foremast, and changing the interior arrangements somewhat. 
The general features of the ship had already proved themselves 
so well adapted for the purpose for which she was intended 
that no alteration iu them was required. 

Experience had taught me how to figure on delays in the 
North ; but the exasperating delays of ship contractors at 
home had not yet entered into my scheme of reckoning. Con- 
tracts for this work on the Roosevelt were signed in the winter, 
and called for the completion of the ship by July 1, 1907. 
Bepeated oral promises were added to contractual agreements 
that the work should certainly be done by that date ; but, as 
a matter of fact, the new boilers were not completed and 
installed until September, thus absolutely negativing any 
possibility of going north in the summer of 1907, 

The failure of the contractors to live up to their word, with 
the consequent delay of a year, was a serious blow to me. It 
meant that I must attack the problem one year older ; it placed 
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tbe initiation of the expedition tether in the fnto^ ida all 
the posriMe contingencies that might oocnr within a yowfj 
and it meant the bitterness of hope defraied. 

On the day when it became lamentably dear that I pod-* 
tiydy eoidd not sail north that year, I fdt much as I had felt 
when I had been obliged to turn back from 87“ 6', with only 
the empty bauble “ farthest north,” instead of the great prize 
which I had almost strained my life out to achieve. Fortunately 
I did not know that Fate was even then clenching her fist for 
yet another and more crushing blow. 

While trying to possess my soul in patience despite the 
unjustified delay, there came the heaviest calamity encountered ’ 
in ail my Arctic work — the death of my friend, Morris K. Jesnp. 
Without his promised help the future expedition seemed im- 
possible. It may be said with perfect truth that to him, more 
than to any other man, had been due the inception and the 
continuance of the Peary Arctic Club, and the success of the 
work thus far. In him we lost not only a man who was finan- 
cially a tower of strength in the work, but I lost an intimate 
personal friend in whom I had absolute trust. For a time it 
seemed as if this were the end of everything ; that all the effort 
and money put into the project had been wasted. Mr. JeSup’s 
death, added to the delay caused by the default of the con- 
tractors, seemed at first an absolutely paralyzing defeat. 

Nor was it much help that there was no lack of well- 
meaning persons who weiu willing to assure me that the year’s 
delay and Mr. Jesup’s death were warnings indicating that I 
should never find the Pole. 

Yet, when I gathered myself together and faced the situa- 
tion squarely, I realized that the project was something too 
big to die ; that it never, in the great scheme of things, would 
be allowed to fall through. This feeling carried me past many 
a dead centre of fatigue and utter ignorance as to whdre the 

rest of the money for the expedition was to be obtained. The 
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«Dd of the ^dnter and the beginning of the of 1968 teem 
maiked by more than one bine day for eVeiybody oonoemed 
in the sneoess of the expedition. 

Bepairs and changes in the Bowe^dt had exhausted all the 
fnnds in the Club’s treasury. We still needed the money for 
purchase of supplies and equipment, pay of crew, mid running 
expenses. Mr. .Tesun was gone ; the country had not recovered 
from the financial crash of the previous fall ; every one was 
poor. 

Then from this lowwt ebb the tide turned. Mrs. Jesup, in 
the midst of her distracting giief, sent a munificent cheque 
which enabled us to order essential items of special supplies 
and equipment which required time for preparation. 

General Thomas H. Hubbard accepted the presidency of the 
Club, and added a second large cheque to his already generous 
contribution. Henry Parish, Anton A. Baven, Herbert L. 
Bridgman — the “ Old Guard ” of the Club— who had stood 
shoulder to shoulder with Mr. Jesup from the inception of the 
organization, stood firm now to keep the organization of the 
Club intact ; other men came forward, and the crisis was past. 
But the money still came hard. It was the subject of my every 
waking thought ; and even in sleep it would not let me rest, 
but followed with mocking and elusive dreams. It was a 
dogged, dull, desperate time, with the hopes of my whole life 
rising and falling day by day. 

Then came an unexpected rift in the clouds, the receipt 
of a very friendly letter from Mr. Zenas Crane, the great paper 
manufacturer, of Massachusetts, who had contributed to a 
previous expedition, but whom I had never met. Mr. Crane 
wrote that he was deeply interested ; that the project was one 
which should have the support of every one who cared for big 
things and for the prestige of the country, mid he asked me to 
eome to see him, if I could make it convenient. I could. I 
did. He gave a cheque for $10,000 and promised to give more 
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if it should be required. The promise was kept, and a little 
later he accepted the vice-presidency of the Club. What this 
$10,000 meant to me at that time would need the pen of 
Shakespeare to make entirely clear. 

From this time on the funds came in slowly but steadily, 
to an amount that, combined with rigid economy and thorough 
knowledge of what was and what was not needed, permitted 
the purchase of the necessary supplies and equipment. 

Luring all this time of waiting, a small flood of “ crank ” 
letters poured in from all over the country. There was an 
incredibly large number of persons who were simply oozing, 
with inventions and schemes, the adoption of which would 
absolutely ensure the discovery of the Pole. Naturally, in view 
of the contemporaneous drift of inventive thought, flying 
machines occupied a high place on the list. Motor cars 
guaranteed to run over any kind of ice, came next. One man 
had a submarine boat that he was sure would do the trick, 
though he did not explain how we were to get up through the 
ice after we had travelled to the Pole beneath it. 

Still another chap wanted to sell us a portable sawmill. It 
was his enterprising idea that this should be set up on the shore 
of the central polar sea and that I was to use it for shaping 
lumber with which to build a wooden tunnel over the ice of the 
polar sea all the way to the Pole. Another chap proposed that 
a central soup station be installed where the other man would 
have set up his sawmill and that a series of hose lines be run 
thence over the ice so that the outlying parties struggling over 
the ice to the Pole could be warmed and invigorated with hot 
soup from the central station. 

Perhaps the gem of the whole collection was furnished by 
an inventor who desired me to play the part of the “ human 
cannon-ball.” He would not disclose the details of his inven- 
tion, apparently lest I should steal it, but it amounted to this : 
If I could get the machine up there, and could get it pointed 
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in exactly the right direction, and could hold on long enough, 
it would shoot me 4)0 the Pole without fail. This was surely 
a man of one idea. He was so intent on getting me shot to 
the Pole that he seemed to be utterly careless of what happened 
to me in the proc(^ss of landing there or of how I should get 
back. 

Many friend^: of the exx^^dition who could not send cash 
sent useful articles of equipment, for the comfort or amusement 
of the men. Among such a’^Ucies were a billiard table, various 
games, and inniiTn'-rabie bookb. A member of the expedition 
having said tc a newspaper man, a short time before the 
Eoosevelt sailed, tliat we had n^'t much reading matter, the 
ship was deluged with books, magazines and newspapers, 
which came literally in wagon loads. They were strewn in 
every cabin, in every locker, on the mesvs tables, on the deck, 
— everywhere. But the generosity of the public was very 
gratifying, and there was much good reading among the books 
and magazines. 

When the time came for the Roose^wlt to sail, we had 
everything which we absolutely needed in the way of equip- 
ment, including boxes of Christmas candy, one for every 
man on board, a gift from Mrs. Peary. 

It is a great satisfaction to me that this whole expedition, 
together with the ship, was American from start to finish. 
We did not purchase a Newfoundland or Norwegian sealer 
and fix it over for our purposes, as in the case of other expedi- 
tions. The Roosevelt was built of American timber in an Ameri- 
can shipyard, engined by an American firm with American 
metal, and constructed on American designs. Even the most 
trivial items of supplies were of American manufacture. As 
regards personnel almost the same can be said. Though Cap- 
tain Bartlett and the crew were Newfoundlanders, the New^- 
foundlanders are our next-door neighbours and essentially 
our first cousins. This expedition went north in an American- 
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bliflt abip, by the American route, in command of an American, 
to aecure if possible an American trophy. The JSooawefe was 
built with a knowledge of the requirements of Arctic navigar 
tion, gained by the experience of an American on six fomer 
voyages into the Arctic. 

I was extremely fortunate in the personnel of this last and 
successful expedition, for in choosing the men I had the 
membership of the previous expedition to draw from. A 
season in the Arctic is a great test of character. One may 
know a man better after six months with him beyond the 
Arctic circle than after a lifetime of acquaintance in cities. 
There is a something — I know not what to call it — ^in those ' 
frozen spaces, that brings a man face to face with himself and 
with his companions ; if he is a man, the man comes out ; and 
if he is a cur, the cur shows as quickly. 

First and most valuable of all was Bartlett, master of the 
Booseveltj whose ability had been proved on the expedition 
of 1905-6. Eobert A. Bartlett, “ Captain Bob,’^ as we affec- 
tionately call him, comes from a family of hardy ^Newfoundland 
navigators, long associated with Arctic work. He was thirty- 
three when we last sailed north. Blue-eyed, broVn-haired, 
stocky, and steel-muscled Bartlett, whether at the wheel of 
the Roosevelt hammering a passage through the floes, or 
tramping and stumbling over the ice pack, with the sledges, 
or smoothing away the troubles of the crew, was always the 
same — tireless, faithful, enthusiastic, true as the compass. 

Matthew A. Henson, my negro assistant, has been with me 
in one capacity or another since my second trip to Nicaragua, 
in 1887. I have taken him with me on each and all of my 
northern expeditions, except the first, in 1886, and almost 
without exception on each of my ‘‘ farthest ” sledge-trips. 
This position I have given him, primarily because of his 
adaptability and fitness for the work ; secondly on account 
of his loyalty. He has shared all the physical hardships of 
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my Arctic work. He is dow about forty yean old, and cmi 
handle a de^e better, and is probably a better dog>drlver, 
than any other man Uviug, except some of the best of the 
Bskimo hunters themsdves. 

Boss H. Marvin, my secretary and assistant, who lost his 
life on the expedition ; George A. WardiireU, chief enfdneer ; 
Petcy, the steward ; and Mnrphy, the boatswaiu, had all been 
with me before. Dr. Wolf, who was the surgeon of the expedi- 
tion of 1905--6, had made ffotfecsional arrangements which 
prevented him frora going north again, and his place was 
taken by Dr. J. W. Goodsell, of ISIew Kensington, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Dr. GoodssU is a descendant of an old English faniUy that 
has had representatives in America for two hundred and fifty 
years. His great grandfather was a soldier in Washington’s 
army when Cornwallis surrendered, and his father, George H. 
Goodsell, spent many adventurous years at sea and fought 
through the Civil War in the Union army. Dr. Goodsell was 
born near Leechburg, Pa., in 1873. He received his medical 
degree from Pulte Medical College, Cincinnati, O., and has 
since practised medicine at New Kensington, Pa., specializing 
in clinical microscopy. He is a member of the Homoeopathio 
Medical Society of Pennsylvania, and of the American Medical 
Association. At the time of bis departure on the expedition 
he was president of the Alleghany Valley Medical Society. 
His publications include Direct Microscopic Examination as 
Applied to Preventive Medicine and the Newer Therapy and 
Tuhercvlosis and Its Diagnosis. 

As the scope of this expedition was wider than that of the 
previous ones, contemplating more extensive tidal observa- 
tions for the United States Coast and Geodetic Smvey, and, if 
conditions permitted, lateral sledge trips east to Cape Morris 
K. Jesnp and west to Cape Thomas Hnbbard, I enlarged my 
field party, as it may be called, and added to the expedition 
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Mr. Donald B. MacMillan, of Worcester Academy, and Mr. 
George Borup, of New York City. 

is the son of a sea captain and was born at 
Provincetown, Mass., in 1874. His father’s ship sailed from 
Boston nearly thirty years ago and was never heard from 
again. His mother died the next year, leaving the son with 
four other young children. When MacMillan was fifteen years 
old he went to live with his sister at Freeport, Me., where he 
was prepared in the local high school to enter Bowdoin College, 
being graduated from my alma mater in 1898. Like Borup, 
MacMillan excelled in undergraduate athletics, played half-,, 
back on the Bowdoin ’varsity eleven and won a place on the 
tracik team. From 1898 to 1900 he was principal of the Levi 
Hall School at North Gorham, Me., going thence to become 
head master of the Latin Department at Swarthmore Prepara- 
tory School of Swarthmore, Pa. Here he remained until 
1903 w'hen he became instructor in Mathematics and Physical 
Training at Worcester Academy, Mass., where he remained 
until he went north with the expedition. He holds the 
Humane Society’s certificate for saving a number of lives 
some years ago, an exploit which it is difficult to induce him 
to talk about. 

George Borup was born at Sing Sing, N.Y., Sept. 2, 1885. 
He prepared for Yale at Groton School where he spent the 
years from 1889 to 1903, and was graduated from Yale in 1907. 
At college he was prominent in athletics, was a member of the 
Yale track and golf teams and made a reputation as a wrestler. 
After his graduation he spent a year as a special apprentice in 
the machine shops of the Pennsylvania Eailroad Company at 
Altoona, Pa. 

To Captain Bartlett I left the selection of his officers and 
men, with the single exception of the chief engineer. 

The personnel of the expedition, as finally completed when 
the Boosevelt left Sydney on July 17, 1908, included twenty- 
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two men, as follows : Eobert E. Peary, commanding expedi- 
tion ; Eobert A. Bartlett, master of the Roosevelt ; George 
A. Wardwell, chief engineer ; Dr. J. W. GoodseU, surgeon ; 
Prof. Eoss G. Marvin, assistant ; Donald P. MacMillan, assist- 
ant ; George Borup, assistant j Matthew A. Henson, assistant ; 
Thomas Gushne, mate ; John Mnrphy, boatswain ; Banks 
Scott, second tngineei- ; Charles Percy, steward ; William 
Pritchard, cabin boy ; Joh.n Connors, John Coady, John 
Barnes, Dennis Murph\', George Percy, seamen ; James Bently, 
Patri 'k Joyce, Pat ick 8k<.aas, John Wiseman, firemen. 

The supplie; lor the expedition were abundant in quantity, 
but not numerous in variety. Years of experience had given 
me the knowledge of exactly what T wanted and how much 
of it. The absolutely essential 8ui)plie8 for a serious Arctic 
expedition are few, Imt tliey should be of the best quality. 
Luxuries have im place in Arctic work. 

Supplies for an Arctic expedition naturally divide themselves 
into two cliisses : those for the sledge work in the tudd ; those 
for the ship, going and returning, and in winter quarters. The 
6upi>lie8 for sledge work arc of a special character, and have 
to be pi eparcd and packed in such a way as to secure the 
maximum of nourishment with the minimum of weight, of 
bulk, and of tare (that is, the weight of the packing). The 
essentials, and the only essentials, needed in a serious Arctic 
sledge journey, no matter what the season, the temperature, 
or the duration of the journey — whether one month or six 
— are four : pemmican, tea, ship’s biscuit, condensed milk. 
Peinmican is a prepared and condensed food, made from beef, 
fat and dried fruits. It may be regarded as the most con- 
centrated and satisfying of all meat foods, and is absolutely 
indispensable in protracted Arctic sledge journeys. 

The food for use on shipboard and in winter quarters com- 
prises standard commercial supplies. My expeditions have 
been perhaps peculiar in omitting one item — and that is meat. 
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For this important addition to Arctic food I have ^ways de- 
pended on the country itself. Meat is the object of the hunting 
expeditions of the winter months — ^not sport, as some have 
fancied. 

Here are a few of the items and figures on our list of supplies 
for the last expedition : Flour, 16,000 pounds ; coffee), 1,000 
pounds ; tea, 800 pounds ; sugar, 10,000 pounds ; kerosene, 
3,600 gallons ; bacon, 7,000 pounds ; biscuit, 10,000 pounds ; 
condensed milk, 100 cases ; pemmican, 30,000 pounds ; dried 
fish, 3,000 pounds ; smoking tobacco, 1,000 pounds. 
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CHAPTER III 
THE START 


F BOM her berth beside the recreation pier at the foot of 
Eaat TwAitty-tVni”th Street, Jfew York, the Kootevdt 
steamed horth on fche last expedition, about one o’clock in 
the afternoon of July 6, 1908. As the ship backed out into 
the river, a cheer that echoed over Blackwell’s Island went 
up from the thousands who had gathered on the piers to see 
us off ; while the yacht fleet, the tugboats and the ferry- 
boats tooted their good wishes. It was an interesting coin- 
cidence that the day on which wo started for the coldest spot 
on earth, was about the hottest which New York had known 
for years. There were thirteen deaths from heat and seventy- 
two heat prostrations recorded in Greater Now York for that 
day, while we were bound for a region where sixty below zero 
is not an exceptional temperature. 

We started with about one hundred guests of the Peary 
Arctic Club on board the Roosevelt, and several members of 
the Club, including the president. General Thomas H. Hub- 
bard ; the vice-president, Zenas Crane ; and the secretary 
and treasurer, Herbert L. Bridgman. 

As we steamed up the river the din grew louder and louder, 
the whistles of the power-houses and the factories adding 
their salutations to the tooting of the river craft. At Black- 
well’s Island many of the inmates were out in force to wave 
us their good-byes, and their farewells were not the less appre- 
ciated because given by men whom society had placed under 
restraint for society’s good. Anyhow, they wished us well. 
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I hope they are all enjoying liberty now, and, what is better, 
deserving it. Near Fort Totten we passed President Eoose- 
velt’s naval yacht, the Mayflower, and her small gun roared 
out a parting salute, while the officers and men waved and 
cheered. Surely no ship ever started for the end of the earth 
with more heart-stirring farewells than those which followed 
the Roosevelt. 

Just before we reached the Stepping Stone Light, Mrs. 
Peary, the members and guests of the Peary Arctic Club and 
myself were transferred to the tug NarTceeta and returned to 
New York. The ship went on to Oyster Bay, Long Island, „ 
the summer home of President Eoosevelt, where Mrs. Peary 
and I were to lunch with the President and Mrs. Eoosevelt 
the following day. 

Theodore Eoosevelt is to mo the most intensely vital 
man, and the biggest man, America has ever produced. He 
has that vibrant energy and enthusiasm which is the basis 
of all real power and accomplishment. When it came to 
christening the ship by whose aid it was hoped to fight our way 
toward the most inaccessible spot on earth, the name of 
Roosevelt seemed to be the one and inevitable choice. It held 
up as ideals before the expedition those very qualities of 
strength, insistence, persistence, and triumph over obstacles, 
which have made the twenty-sixth President of the United 
States so great. 

In the course of that last luncheon at Sagamore Hill, 
President Eoosevelt reiterated what he had said to me so 
many times before, that he was earnestly and profoundly inter- 
ested in my work, and that he believed I would succeed if 
success were possible. 

After luncheon the President and Mrs. Eoosevelt, with 
their three sons, came on board the ship with Mrs. Peary and 
me. Mr. Bridgman was on deck, to welcome them in the 
name of the Peary Arctic Club. The Eoosevelt party remained 
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on board about an hour ; the President inspected every part 
of the ship, shook hands with every member of the expedition 
present, including the ^>rew, and even made the acquaintance 
of my Eskimo dogs, North Star and the others, which had 
been brought down from one of my islands in Casco Bay, 
on the coast of Maine. As he was going over the rail, I said 
to him : Mr. Presideof , 1 shall put into this effort everything 
there is in me* -physical!, mental; ai.d njoral.” And he re- 
plied, I believe in you, fv aiy, and I believe in your succeaS' — 
if it is within the nossifubiy of man.’' 

T]k‘ J^Oi'}sev€li : iv>[q)ed at; New Bedford for tne whale-boats, 
and also made n short stop at Eagle Island, our summer 
home on the coast of Maine, to take aboard the massive, steel- 
bound spare rudder, which we carrieU as a precaution against 
disaster in the coming battle royal with the ice. On the former 
expedition, when we had no extra rudder, we could have used 
tw^o. But, as things turned out this time, when we had the 
extra rudder we had no occasion to use it. 

Our departure from Eagle Island was timed so that Mrs. 
Peary and I should arrive by train at Sydney, Cape Breton, 
the same day as the ship. I have a very tender feeling for 
the picturesque little town of Sydney. Eight times have I 
headed north from there on my Arctic quest. My recollec- 
tions of the town date back to 188 G, when I went there with 
Captain Jackman in the whaler Eagle^ and lay at the coal 
wharves for a day or two filling the ship with coal for my very 
first northern voyage, the summer cruise to Greenland, during 
which journey the ‘‘ Arctic fever ” got a grip upon me from 
which I have never recovered. 

Since that time the town has grown from a little settlement 
of one decent hotel and a few houses, to a prosperous city 
with sevenieen thousand inhabitants, many industries, and 
one of the largest steel plants in the w^estern hemisphere. 
My reason for choosing Sydney as a starting-point was because 
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of the coal mines there. It is the place nearest to the Arctic 
regions where a ship can fill with coal. 

My feelings, on leaving Sydney this last time, though 
difficult to describe, were different from those at the start 
of any previous expedition. I felt no uneasiness once the 
lines were cast off, for I knew that everything had been done 
which could be done to ensure success, and that every essential 
item of supplies was on board. On former journeys I had 
sometimes felt anxiety, but through the whole of this last 
expedition I allowed nothing to worry me. Perhaps this feeling 
of surety was because every possible contingency had been 
discounted, perhaps because the set-backs and knock-out 
blows received in the past had dulled my sense of danger. 

The Roosevelt having coaled at Sydney, we crossed the 
l>ay to North Sydney to take on some last items of supplies. 
When we started to leave the wharf over there we discovered 
that we were aground, and had to wait an hour or so for the 
tide to rise. In our efforts to move the ship, one of the whale- 
boats was crushed between the davits and the side of the 
pier ; but after eight Arctic campaigns one does not regard 
a little accident like that as a bad omen. 

We got away from North Sydney about half-past three 
in the afternoon of July 17, in glittering golden sunshine. As 
w e passed the signal station, they signalled us : Good-bye 
and a prosperous voyage ” ; we replied : “ Thank you,” and 
dipped our colours. 

A little tug, which we had chartered to take our guests 
back to Sydney, followed the Roosevelt as far as Low Point 
Light, outside the harbour ; there she ran alongside, and 
Mrs. Peary and the children, and Colonel Borup, wdth two 
or three other friends, transferred to her. As my five-year- 
old son, Eobert, kissed me good-bye, he said : “ Come back 
soon, dad.” With reluctant eyes I watched the little tug 

grow smaller and smaller in the blue distance. Another fare- 
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well — and there had been so many ! Brave, noble little 
woman ! Y cn have borne with me the brunt ot all my Arctic 
work. But, somehow, this parting was less sad than any which 
had gone before. I think that we both fe*t it was the last. 

By the time the stars came out, the last items of supplies 
taken on at Forth Sydney were stowed, and the decks at 
least were unusually fre< forau Arctic ship just starting north- 
ward — all but the quarter -deck, which was piled high with 
bags of coal. 

Inside the cabias, i!o\,ovei, all was litter and confusion. 
My room was fbied so full of tilings — ^instruments, books, furni- 
ture, presents from fiii^niis, supplies, etc. — that there was 
no space for me. Since my return some one has asked roe 
if I played on the pianola in my cabin that first day at 
sea. I did not, for the excellent reason that I could not get 
near it. Tiie thrilling experiences of those first few hours 
were mainly connected with excavating a space some six feet 
long by two feet broad in the region of my bunk, where I 
could lay myself down to sleep when the time came. 

T have a special affection for my little cabin on the Jtoose- 
velt. Its size and the comfort of the bathroom adjoining 
were the only luxuries which I allowed myself. The cabin is 
plain, of matched yellow pine, painted white. Its conveniences 
are the evolution of long experience in the Arctic regions. 
It has a wide l)uilt-in bunk, an ordinary writing-desk, several 
book units, a wicker cliair, an office chair, and a chest of 
drawers, these latter items of furniture being Mrs. Peary’s 
contributions to my comfort. Hanging over the pianola was 
a photograph of Mr. Jesup, and on the side wall Avas one of 
President Eoosevelt, autographed. Then there were the 
flags, the silk one made by Mrs. Peary, which I had carried 
for years, the flag of the Delta Kappa Epsilon Alumni Associa- 
tion, the flag of the Navy League, and the peace flag of the 
Daughters of the American Eevolution. There was also a 
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photograph of our home on Eagle Island, and a fragrant pillo'W 
made by my daughter Marie from the pine needles of that 
island. 

The pianola, a gift from my friend H. H. Benedict, had 
been my pleasant companion on my previous voyage, and 
again on this it proved one of our greatest sources of pleasure. 
There were at least two hundred pieces of music in my col- 
lection, but the strains of Faust ” rolled out over the Arctic 
Ocean more often than any other. Marches and songs were 
also popular, with the “ Blue Danube ” waltz ; and some- 
times, when the spirits of my party were at rather a low ebb, 
we had ragtime pieces, which they especially enjoyed. 

There was also in my cabin a fairly complete Arctic library 
— absolutely complete in regard to all the later voyages. 
These books, with a large assortment of novels and magazines, 
could be depended upon to relieve the tedium of the long 
Arctic night, and very useful they were found for that purpose. 
Sitting up late at night means something when the night is 
some months long. 

On the second day out the carpenter began the repairs 
on the crushed whale-boat, using lumber which we carried 
for such purposes. The sea was rough, and the waist of the 
ship was awash nearly all day. My companions were gradu- 
ally getting settled in their cabins ; and if any man had qualms 
of homesickness, he kept them to himself. 

Our living quarters were in the after deckhouse, which 
extends the full width of the Roosevelt from a little aft of 
the mainmast to the mizzenmast. In the centre is the engine- 
room, with the skylight and the uptake from the boilers, and 
on either side are the cabins and the messrooms. My own 
cabin occupied the starboard comer aft ; forward from this 
was Henson’s room, the starboard messroom, and in the for- 
ward starboard corner Surgeon Goodsell’s room. On the 

port side aft was Captain Bartlett’s room, occupied by himself 
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and Marvin, and forward from this in succession the cabin 
of the chief eugineer and his assistant, the cabin of Percy, 
the steward, and the cabin of MacMillan and Borup ; then 
the mate and the boats wait i in the fo’-ward port corner 

of the deckhouse, next the port messrooin of the junior officers. 
The starboard mess comprised Bartlett, Dr. Goodsell, Marvin, 
MacMillan, Bonip and Jiiyself. 

I shall not dvreii at g'-eat iengtli upon the first stage of 
the journey iioni ftydr-e^ to Cap?' York, Greenland, for the 
reason that it is onl v a i lea^ani summer cruise at that season 
of the year, such as fair-sized yacht may undertake with- 
out peiil or adventure ; .irid thc*c are more interesting and 
unusual things to write about. In passing through the Straits 
of Belle Isle, “ the graveyard of ships,” where there is always 
danger of encountering ici'.bergs in the fog, or being swung 
upon tho shore by the strong and capricious carrents, 1 re- 
mained up all night, as any man would who had care for his 
ship. But I could not help contrasting that easy summer 
passage with our return in November, 1906, when thelioosc- 
velt was standing on end half the time, and tho rest of the time 
was rolling the rail under water, losing two rudders, being 
smashed by the sea, creeping along the Labrador coast in 
the berg season, through dense fog, and picking uj) Point Amour 
Light only when within a stone’s throw of the shore, guided 
only by the siiens at Point Amour and Bald Head, and tho 
whistles of the big steamfjhips lying at the entrance of tho 
strait, afraid to attempt the passage. 
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CHAPTER IV 
UP TO CAPE YORK 

0 1^^ Sunday, July 19, we sent a boat ashore at Point Amour 
Light with telegrams back home — the last. I won-’' 
dered what my first despatch would be the following year. 

At Cape St. Charles we dropped anchor in front of the 
whaling station. Two whales had been captured there the 
day before, and I immediately bought one of them as food 
for the dogs. This meat was stowed on the quarter-deck of 
the Boosevelt There are several of these ‘‘ whale factories ” 
on the Labrador coast. They send out a fast steel steamer, 
with a harpoon gun at the bow. When a whale is sighted they 
give chase, and when near enough discharge into the monster 
a harpoon with an explosive bomb attached. The explosion 
kills him. Then he is lashed alongside, towed into the station, 
hauled out on the timberways, and there cut up, every part 
of the enormous carcass being utilized for some commercial 
purpose. 

We stopped again at Hawks Harbour, where the Erik^ 
our auxiliary supply steamer, was awaiting us with some 
twenty-five tons of whale meat on board ; and an hour or 
two later, a beautiful white yacht followed us in. I recognized 
her as Harkness’s WaMm of the New York Yacht Club. 
Twice during the winter she had lain close to the Roosevelt 
in New York, at the East Twenty-fourth Street pier, coaling 
between her voyages ; and now, by a strange chance, the 
two vessels lay side by side again in this Uttle out-of-the-way 
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liaii>oiir on the liabrador coast. No two ships could be more 
unlike than these two: one white as snow, her brasswork 
glittering in the stui, si»eedy, light as an arrow ; the other 
black, slow, heaTy, almost as solid as a rock-each built for 
a sp^al purpose and adapted to that purpose. 

Mr. Harkness and a party of friends, iucluding seTcral 
ladies, came on board the Roosevelt, and the dainty dresses 
of our feminine guests further aecentnated the blackness, 
the strength, and the not over cleanly condition of our ship. 

We stopped once more at To navik Island, a fishing station 
belonging to Captain Bartlett’s father, and took on a consign- 
ment of Labrador skin boots, for which we should have use 
in the North. Just before reaching the island we encountered 
a furious thunderstorm. It was the most northerly thunder- 
storm which I remember having experienced. 

I recall, however, that on our, upward voyage in 1906 we 
ran into very heavy thunderstorms with electrical displays 
quite as sharp as any encountered in Gull storms on voyages 
in southern waters, though the storms of 1905 were met in 
the neighbourhood of Cabot Strait, far south of those of 1908. 

Our voyage to Cape York was a peaceful one, lacking even 
the small excitement of the same journey three years before, 
when, not far from Cape St. George, all hands were startled 
by an alarm of fire which started in one of the main deck beams 
from the uptake of the boilers. Nor were we so plagued 
with fog in the early stages of our Journey as we were in 1906. 
In fact, every omen was auspicious from the very start, so 
auspicious indeed that perhaps the more superstitious of the 
sailors thought our luck was too good to last, while one member 
of our expedition was continually “ knocking on wood,” just 
as a precaution, as he expressed it. It would be rash to say 
that his forethought had much to do with our success, but it 
eased his mind, at all events. 

As we steamed steadily northward the nights grew shorter 
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and shorter, and lif^hter and lighter, so that when we crossed 
the Arctic Circle, soon after midnight on Jtdy 26, we were in 
perpetual daylight. T have crossed the Circle some twenty 
times, going and coming, so the fine edge of that experience 
has been somewhat dulled for me ; but the Arctic ‘‘ tender- 
feet ” among my party, Br. Goodsell, MacMillan, and Borup, 
were appropriately impressed. They felt as one feels in 
crossing the erpaator the first time — that it is an event. 

The Jtoosevelt^ steaming ever northward, was now well 
oti her way to one of the most interesting of all Arctic localities. 
Jt is the httle oasis amid a wilderness of ice and snow along 
1h(? west coast of northern Greenland midway between Kane 
Basin on the north and Melville Bay on the south. Here, 
in striking contrast to the surrounding country, is animal 
and vegetable Life in plenty, and in the course of the last 
hundred years some half-dozen Arctic expeditions have win- 
ter(‘d here. Here, too, is the home of a little tribe of Eskimos. 

This little refuge is about a 3,000 mile sail from New York 
and about 2,000 miles as the bird flies. It is about 600 miles 
north of the Arctic Circle and about halfway from that great 
latitudinal mark to the Pole itself. Here the great Ai'ctic 
night av(?rages one hundred and ten days in winter, during 
which time no ray of light falls upon the sight, save that of 
the moon and th(‘. stars, while in summer the sun is visible 
every moment for an equal number of days. Within the 
limits of this little country is found the favourite haunt of 
the reindeer, which find sufficient pasturage. But we are 
interested for the present in this unique spot only in passing 
and for the reason that here we picked up the little denizens 
of the frigid zone who were to help us in our struggle farther 
north. 

Before we reached this odd little oasis, but several hundred 
miles beyond the Arctic Circle, we came to a most significant 
point in our upward journey, marking as it did the gi'imness 
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of tlie task before iis. i^o civilized man can die in this savage 
Northland without hie grave having a deep meani ug for those 
who come afterwards ; constantly, as we sailed on, these 
voiceless reminders of heroic bones told their silent but power- 
ful stor 3 \ 

At the southern liiviit of Melville Bay we passed the Duck 
Islands, wheie is the graveyard of the Scotch wiialers 
who wore the pionw^s in foning lie passage of Melville Bay 
and who died Ihoj e, waiting for the ice <o open. These graves 
date ba< 1: to the beginning tli*^. uineteeath eentnry. From 
this jKniit on, Oie Ak-Ik* highway is marked by the graves of 
those who have fallen in the terrible fight with cold and 
hunger. These nule ro('k piles bring home to thoughtful 
person the meaning of Ai‘ctic exploration. The nani who lie 
there were not less courageous, not less intellig(n)t, than the 
members of 1113 ^ own party ; they were sim})ly Ie^s fortnnato. 

Let us look along that highwniy for a moment and consider 
these memorials. At North 8 tar Ba.y are one or twn) graves 
of men from the British shij) North Siar^ which wint<'red there 
in 1850. Out on the Cary Ishinds is th(^ nameless grave of 
one of the ill-fated Kalstenius JiJxpedition. Still farther north, 
at Etah, is the grave of Sonntag, the astronomer of Hayes’s 
Expedition ; and a little above it, that of Ohlsen of Kami’s 
party. On the opposite side aie the unmarked places wdiere 
sixteen of Greely’s ill-fated party dicid. Still farther north, 
on the eastern or Greenland side, is the grave of Hall, the 
American commander of the Polaris Expcnlition. On the 
western, or Grant Land side, are the graves of two or three 
sailors of the British Arctic Expedition of 2876. And right 
on the shore of the central Polar Sea, near Cape Sheridan, is 
the grave of the Dane, Petersen, the interpreter of the British 
Arctic Expedition of 1876. These graves stand as mute 
records of former efforts to win the prize, and they give a 
slight indication of the number of brave but less fortunate 
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men who have given the last possession of mortal life in their 
pnrsnit of the Arctic goal. 

The 6rst time I saw the graves of the whalers on Dnck 
Islands I sat there, in the Arctic sunlight looking at those head- 
hoards, sobered with a realization of what they meant. When 
I first saw Sonntag’s grave, at Etah, I carefully replaced the 
stones around it, as a tribute to a brave man. At Cape Sabine, 
where Greely’s party died, I was the first man to step into 
the ruins of the stone hut after the seven survivors were taken 
away years before — the first man, and I stepped into those 
ruins in a blinding snowstorm late in August, and saw there 
the mementos of those unfortunates. 

Passing the Duck Islands on the upward voyage, approach- 
ing Cape York in 1908, and thinking of the graves there, I 
little dreamed that a loved member of my own party, Professor 
Eoss G. Marvin, who ate at my table and acted as my secretary, 
was fated to add his name to this long list of Arctic victims, 
and that his grave, in uncounted fathoms of black water, 
w'as to be the most northerly grave on this earth. 

We readied Cape York on the first day of August. Cape 
York is the bold, bluff headland which marks the southern 
point of the stretch of Arctic coast inhabited by my Eskimos, 
the most northerly human beings in the W’orld. It is the head- 
land whoso snowy cap I have seen so many times rising in the 
distance above the horizon line of Melville Bay as my ships 
have steamed north. At the base of the headland nestles 
the most> soutlu'rly of all the Eskimo villages, and it has marked 
the point of meeting, year after year, between the members 
of this tribe and myself. 

At Cape York we were on the threshold of the actual work. 

I had on board the ship when I arrived there all the equipment 
and assistance which the civilized world could yield. Begin- 
ning there, I was to take on the tools, the material, the per- 
sonnel, that the Ai-ctic regions themselves were to furnish 
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for their own conquest. Cape York, or Melville Bay, is the 
dividing line bet ween the civilized world on the one side and 
the Arctic world on the Ot her — the Arctic world with its equip- 
ment of Eskimos, dogs, walrus,, seal, fur clothing, and aboriginal 
experience. 

Behind me lay the civilized w^orld, which was now abso- 
lutely useless, and which could give me nothing more. Ahead 
of me lay that traiklc’S ivaste tlnough which I must literally 
cut my way to the goal. Even the ship^s journey from Cape 
York to winter quarters on t^ o north coast- of Grant Land is 
not “ plain sailing ; in fa a:, it js not sailing at all during 
the later stages ; it is jamming and butting and dodging and 
liamrnciing the ico, with always the possibility that the anta- 
gonist will hit back a body blow. It is like the work of a- 
skilled heavy-weight pugilist, or the work of an old Roman 
fighter with the c(\ tus. 

Beyond Melville Bay the world, or wiiat we know as the 
world, is left behind. On leaving Cape York, we had ex- 
changed the multifarious purposes of civilization for the two 
purposes for which there is room in those wide*, wastes : food 
for man and dog, and the covering of miles of distance. 

Behind me now lay everything that was mine, everything 
that a man personally loves, family, friends, home, and all 
those human associations which linked mo with my kind. 
Ahead of me lay — my dream, the goal of that- irresistible 
impulse which had driven me for tw^enty- three years to measure 
myself, time after time, against the frigid JVo of the Great 
i^orth. 

Should I succeed ? Should I return f Success in the 
attainment of 90'' North would not inevitably carry with it 
the safe retmn. We had learned that on recrossing the “ big 
lead ” in 1906. In the Arctic the chances are always against 
the explorer. The inscrutable guardians of the secret appear 
to have a wellnigh inexhaustible reserve of trump cards to 
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play against the intruder who insists upon dropping into the 
game. The life is a dog’s life, but the work is a man’s work. 

As we steamed northward from Cape York, on the first 
day of August, 1908, I felt that I was now in truth face to 
face with the final struggle. Everything in my life appeared 
to have led up to this day. All my years of work and all my 
former expeditions were merely preparations for this last and 
supremo effort. It has been said that well-directed labour 
toward a given end is an excellent kind of prayer for its attain- 
ment. If that be so, then prayer has been my portion for 
many years. Through all the seasons of disappointment 
and defeat 1 had never ceased to believe that the great white 
mystery of the I^orth must eventually succumb to the insist- 
ence of human experience and will, and, standing there with 
my back to the world and my face toward that mystery, I 
believed that I should win in si)ite of all the powers of darkness, 
and of desolation. 
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WELCOME FIIO.M THE ESKIMOS 


A S we appioai hed Cape Tori:, which is farther from the 
Poh^ ill io’tiial tlistaiiov i»ian New York is from Tanipa^ 
Eloriflji, A was whI. a p(»ei:hur feehn,ijf of saiisfaction that I 
saw the foremost ol our Eskimo friends patting out (o meet 
us in their tiny kmyaks, or skin eanoes. lien* is the southern- 
most of the Eskimo villag(‘s, \)} whicdi a pcnmuinent set thmnmt 
is not meant, for these bai’haiaans are nomads. One year 
there may be two families there; another yen; ten; and 
still another season none at all, for tln^ Eskimos seldom live 
more than a year or two in oih'. jihiee. 

As we near<*d the Cape, tln^ heailland was eneireh'd and 
guarded by an enormous scpiadron of float ing i(*eb(U‘gs whicdi 
made it diOieult for the Roosevelt to get n<‘ar shore ; but long 
before we reached these bergs tJie linntm's of tlu^ s<*tlhunent 
were seen putting out to grind us. The siglit of t hem skimming 
the water so easily in tlndr frail kayaks was the most W(*lcome 
spectacle I had seen since we sailed from Hydnc'y. 

It seems fitting to give a good deal of at-timtion at this 
point to the consideration of this inteiestirig little race, the 
most northerly people in all the world, for their help is one 
of the elements without which it is possible that the North 
Pole might never have been reached. Some years ago, in 
fact, I had occasion to write of these people a few sentences 
that, as it has turned out, were so prophetic that it seems 
appropriate to reproduce them here. Those s(Uitenc(‘.s were : 
“ I have often been asked : Of what use are Eskimos to 
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tbe world f They are too far removed to be of value for 
eommeroial enterprises, and furthermore they lack amhitiom 
They have no literature nor, properly speaking, any art. 
They value life only as does a fox, or a bear, purely by instinct. 
Bdt let us not forget that these people, trustworthy and hardy, 
will yet prove their value to mankind. With their help, the 
world shall discover the Pole.” 

The hope that had been expressed in this language so 
long before was in my mind as I saw my old friends coming 
out to meet us in their tiny kayaks, for I realized that I was 
once more in contact with these faithful dwellers of the North, 
who had been my constant companions for so many years, 
through all the varying circumstances and fortunes of my 
Arctic work, and from whom I was again to select the pick 
and flower of the hunters of the whole tribe, extending from 
Cape York to Etah, to assist in this last effort to win the prize. 

Since 1891 I had been living and working with these 
people, gaining their absolute confidence, making them my 
debtors for things given them, earning their gratitude by 
saving, time after time, the lives of their wives and children 
by supplying them with food when they were on the verge 
of starvation. For eighteen years I had been training them 
in my methods ; or, to put it another way, teaching them how 
to modify and concentrate their wonderful ice technique and 
endurance, so as to make them useful for my purposes. I had 
studied their individual characters, as any man studies the 
human tools with which he expects to accomplish results, 
until I knew just which ones to select for a quick, courageous 
dash, and just which dogged, unswerving ones would, if neces- 
sary, walk straight through hell for the object I had placed 
before them. 

I know every man, woman, and child in the tribe, from 
Cape York to Etah. Prior to 1891 they had never been 
farther north than their own habitat. Eighteen years ago 
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I w«ttt to these people, and my first was from 
ooQ&try as a base. 

Much nonsense has been told by travellers in remote lands 
about the aborigines regarding as gods the white men who 
come to them, but I have never placed much credenoe in these 
stories. My own experience has been that the average aborigine 
is just as content with his own way as we are with ours, just 
as convinced of his own superior knowledge, and that he 
adjusts himst^lf with his ki'.owlcdge in regaid to things in the 
same way that we do. The TJskimos are not brutes ; they 
are just as luiuiau as Ccuoasians. They know that I am 
their friend, and they liave abundantly proved themselves my 
friends. 


When I w'cnt ashore at Cape York I found there four or 
five families, living in their summer tupiks, or skin tents. 
Prom them I learned what had happened in the tribe in the 
last two years ; who had died, in what families children had 
been boin, where this family and that family were then living 
— that is, the distribution of the tribe for that particular 
summer. I thus learned w here to find the other men I wanted. 


It was about seven o’clock in the morning when we arrived 
at Cape York. I selected the lev/ num needed from that place, 
told them that when the sun reached a certain point in the 
heavens that evening the ship w'ould sail, and that they and 
their families and po.ssessions must be aboard the ship. As 
hunting is the only industry in thes(‘, Eskimo villages, and as 
their goods are of an easily portable character, consisting 
mainly of tents, dogs and sledges, a few skins, pots and pans, 
they were able to transport themselves to the Roosevelt in 
our boats without much loss of time. As soon as they were 
on board we started north again. 

There was no question of their willingness to follow me \ 
they were only too glad to go. These men knew from past 
experience that, once enrolled as members of my exi)edition, 
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there was no danjgrer that their wives or children would suffer 
from hunger ; and they knew also that at the end of the jour- 
ney, when we hronght them back to their homes, I would 
turn over lo them the remaining supplies and equipment of 
the expedition, which would ensure living for another year in 
absolute phujty; that, in comjjarison with the other members 
of their tribe, tln^y w^ould indeed be multi-millionaires. 

An intense and restless curiosity is one of the peculiar 
characderistie.s of these people. As an illustration, one winter, 
y(*ars ago, wlnni Mrs. Peary w^as in Greenland with me, an 
old W(nnan of the tribe walked a hundred miles from her 
village to our winter (piarters in order that she might see a 
white woman. 

It may ])erhaps be fairly said that it has been my fortune 
to utilize the Eskimos for the purpose of discovery to a degree 
equalled by no otlu'r exphmu*, and for that reason it may not 
seem amiss to suspend the general narrative long enough to 
give a little information regarding their characteristics, the 
more so as without some knowledge of these peculiar people 
it would ] h \ impossible for any one really to understand the 
workings of my expedition to the ^ortli Pole. It has been a 
fundamental principle of all my Arctic*- work to utilize the 
Eskimos for tlu* lank and file of my sledge parties. Without 
the skilful handiwork of the women we should lack the warm 
fur clothing which is absohitcdy essential to protect us from 
the wan ter cold, wdiile the Eskimo dog is the only tractive force 
suitable for serious Arctic sledge work. 

The members of this little tribe or family, inhabiting the 
western coast of Greenland from Gape York to Etali, are in 
many ways quite different from the Eskimos of Danish Green- 
land, or those of any other Arctic territory. There are now 
between tw^o liundred and twenty and two hundred and thirty 
in the tribe. They are savages, but they are not savage ; 
they are without government, but they are not lawless ; they 
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are utterly uneducated according to our standard, yet they 
exhibit a remarkable degree of intelligence. In temperament 
like children, Avich all a child’s delight in little things, they 
are nevertheless enduring as the most mature of civilized men 
ard women, and the best of them are faithful unto death. 
Without religion and having no idea of God, they will share 
theii’ last meal with any nii? who is hungry, while the aged 
and the helpless innoiig them are taken care of as a matter 
of course. Tliey are heahhy nnti pure-blooded ; they have 
no vices, no intoxicaiiis, and -o bad habits — not even gam- 
bling. Altogether, ey a e a j)eonle unique upon the face of 
the earth. A friend of mine well calls Ihem the phi)o. 80 i>hic 
anarchists of the JSortJi. 

J have been studying thc^ Eskimos for eighteen y(‘ars, ami 
no more effective instruments for Areticwork eould be imagim d 
than these plump, l)ronze-skiniHHl, k(‘en-eyed and hlaek-maiied 
children of Na.tur(\ Iii(‘ii v(‘ry limitations art^ tlnir most 
valuable endowments foi* t he ]>urp()ses of ivrcti(* work. I have 
a sincere interest in tliesc people, aside from llieir usefiiliu^ss 
to me ; and my plan from the beginning has been to give them 
such aid and iiistruetiou as would lit tlnan more effcH^fively 
to cope with their oavii austere environnient, and to refrain 
from teaching them anytliing Avhich Avould tend to weaken 
their self-conlidence or to make them dise.ontented with their 
lot. 

The suggestions of some well-meaning persons that they 
be transported to a more hospitable region Would, if carried 
out, cause their extermination in two or three generations. 
Our variable cUmace they could not endure, as they are keenly 
susceptible to pulmonary and bronchial albjctions. Our civi- 
lization, too, would only soften and corrupt them, as their racial 
inheritance is one of physical hardship ; while to our complex 
environment they could not adjust themselves without losing 
the very childlike qualities which constitute their chief virtues. 
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To Christianize them would be quite impossible; but the 
cardinal graces of faith, hope, and charity they seem to have 
already, for without them they could never survive the six- 
months’ night and the many rigours of their home. 

Their feeling for me is a blending of gratitude and confi- 
dence. To understand what my gifts have meant to them, 
imagine a philanthropic millionaire ‘ descending upon an 
American coantry town and offering every man there a brown- 
stone mansion and an unlimited bank account. But even this 
comparison falls short of the reality, for in the United States 
even the poorest boy knows that there is a possibility of his 
attaining for himself those things on which he sets his heart, 
if he will labour and endure, while to the Eskimos the things 
which I liave given them are absolutely out of their world, as 
far beyond f heir own unaided efforts as the moon and Mars 
are l)eyond the dwellers on this planet. 

My various expeditions into that region have had the effect 
of raising the Eskimos fi*om the most abject destitution, lack- 
ing ev(‘ry appliance and accessory of civilized life, to a position 
of r(‘lative affluence, with the best material for their weapons, 
their harpoons and lances, the best of wood for their sledges, 
the best oi cutlery, knives, hat(‘hets, and saws for their work, 
and th(‘ cooking utensils of civilization. Formerly they were 
dependent upon the most primitive hunting weapons ; now 
they have repeating rifhis, breech-loading shotguns, and an 
abundance of ammunition. There was not a rifle in the tribe 
when 1 first wcuit there. As they liave no vegetables, and 
live solely on meat, blood and blubber, the poss(‘ssion of guns 
and ammunition has increased the food-producing capacity of 
every hunter, and relieved the whole tribe from the formerly 
ever-present danger of starvation for a family, or even an 
entire village. 

There is a theory, first advanced by Sir Clements Markham, 
ex-president of the Royal Geographical Society of London, 
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that the Eskimos are the remnants of an ancient Siberian tribe^ 
the OnMlon ; that the last members of this tribe were driven 
out on the Arctic Ocean by the fierce waves of Tartar invasion 
in the Middle Ages, and that they found theii’ way to the New 
Siberian Islands, thence eastward over lands yet undiscovered 
to Grinnell Land and Greenland. I am ineliiUHl to believe in 
the truth of this theory lor the following reasons : 

Some of th(' Lskinios aie of a distinctly Mongolian type, 
and they disxday many characteristics, such as mimi- 

cry, ingenuity, and pat icn<*e c idch lianical duplication. There 
is a sti'ong resririrj ,,ncc Inaovcaa) theii* stone houses ami the 
ruins of llte houses found in Siberia. The EsAimo girl brought 
home by Mrs. Peary, In 1894, wa., mistaken by Chinamen for 
one of their own people. It has also beei‘ suggested that- their 
invocation of the spirits of their d(‘ad mi.y be a survival of 
Asian ancestor worship. 

As a general rule the Eskimos are short in statun^ as are 
the Chinese and Japanese, though 1 could name several nnm 
who stand about five feet ten inch(‘S. Tlu^ wonnui are sliort 
and plump. They all have powerful torsos, but tlnnr legs 
are ratlier slender. The muscular dcvclopnunit- of the men is 
astonishing, though their fatty roundness hides tluj dilhuvn- 
tiation of the muschvs. 

These peophi have no written speech, and tlndi* language is 
agglutinative, with complicate^] pndixes and siifiixes, by which 
they extend a word to a consid(‘rable l<*ngth from the original 
stem. The language is relatively easy to acepiire, and dining 
my first summer in Greenland I gained a fair knowledge* e)f it. 
In addition to their ordinary speech, they have an csoteiic 
language known only to the adults of the tribe. I cannot say 
wherein it differs from the other, liaving made no att(‘mpt to 
learn it, and I doubt if any white man has bOyen fully taught 
this secret speech, as the knowledge is carefully guarded by its 
possessors. 
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The Eskimos of this region have not, as a rule, applied 
themselves to the study of English, for they were clever enough 
to see that we could learn their language more easily than they 
could learn ours. Occasionally, however, an Eskimo will 
startle all hands by rolling out an English phrase or sentence, 
and, like a parrot, he seems to have a special aptitude in picking 
up from the sailors phrases of slang or profanity. 

On the whole, these people are much like children, and 
should be treated as such. They are easily elated, easily 
discouraged. They delight in playing tricks on each other 
and on the sailors, arc usually good-natured, and when they 
are sulky thcne is no profit in being vexed with them. The 
methods whi(*h children characterize as ‘‘ jollying ” are best 
for such emerg(‘ncies. Their mercurial temperament is 
Nature’s provision for carrying them through the long dark 
night , for if t hey w(n*e morose like the North American Indians, 
the whole tribe would long ago have lain down and died of 
disco urag(unent, so rigorous is their lot. 

In managing the Eskimos it is necessary to make a psycho- 
logical study of th(*m, and to consider their peculiar tempera- 
ment. They are ke(mly appreciative of kindness, but, like 
children, they Avill impose upon a weak or vacdllating person. 
A blending of gentleness and tirmness is the only effective 
method. Tlie fundamental point in all my dealings with 
them has been always to mean just what J say and to have 
things done exactly as ordered. For instance, if I tell an 
Eskimo that if he does a certain thing propeniy he w ill get a 
certain reward, he always gets the reward if he obeys. On the 
other hand, if I tell him that a certain undesirable thing will 
happen if he follows a course I have forbidden, that thing 
invariably happens. 

I have made it to their interest to do w^hat I want done. 
For example, the best idl-round man on a long sledge journey 
got more than the others. A record was always kept of the 
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game secured by each Eskimo, and the best hunter got a special 
prize. Thus I kept them interested in their work. The man 
who killed the musk ox with the finest set of horns and th»^ man 
who killed the deer with the most magnificent antlers were 
specially rewarded. I have made it a point to be firm with 
them, but to rule them by lov(^ and gratitude rather than by 
fear and threats. An Eskimo, like an Indian, in^ver forgets a 
broken promise — i;or a fulfilled one. 

It would be nhsleudiiig (o iuo'r that almost any man who 
went to the Eskina)s wiili gifi • could obtain from them the 
kind of servic»‘ t hey It oe gi\eTi me : for it luiisl be e(*niembi‘r(Hl 
that they liave known na* personally for maiiiy 1 wentv years. 
I have saved whole villages fioin starvation, and the children 
arc taught hy their parents that if they glow up and Ix'come, 
good hunters oi‘ gtaid seamstresses, as the case may he, "'* E(*ary- 
aksoah will n^vard them sometime iii trit* not too distant 
futuie. Old Ikwah, for exa.m])l(a who is th(‘ fatlu r of the girl 
for whose possession hot-]:eart(‘d young (h)(]ueah of my North 
Pole party fouglit his way with mo to the goal, was the first 
Eskimo 1 had, away hack in 1891. 

This young kiiiglit of the Northland is an illustrat ion of the 
fact that sometimes an Eskimo man or woman may he as 
intense in his or her affairs of th(^ heart as we are. As a rule, 
however, they are more like children in their allections, faithful 
to their mates fjorn a sort of domestic habit, hut easily con- 
soled for the loss of them hy death or otherwise. 
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CHAPTER VI 
AN ARCTIC OASIS 


a little Arctic oasis lives the meagre and scattered handful 
of the Eskimo popnlation—a little oasis along the frown- 
ing western coast of Northern Greenland between Melville 
Bay and Eane Basin. This region is three thousand miles 
north of New York city, as a steamer goes ; it lies about half- 
way between the Arctic Circle and the Pole, within the con- 
fines of the great night. Here, taking the mean latitude, for 
one hundred and ten days in summer the sun never sets ; for 
one hundred and ten days in winter the sun never rises, and 
no ray of light save from the icy stars and the dead moon falls 
on the frozen landscape. 

There is a savage grandeur in this coast, carved by eternal 
conflict with storms and glaciers, bergs and grinding ice fields ; 
but behind the frowning outer mask nestle in summer many 
grass-caipeted, flower-sprinkled, su /-kissed nooks. Millions 
of little auks breed along this vshore. Between the towering 
cliffs are glaciers which launch at intervals their fleets of bergs 
upon the sea ; before those cliffs lies the blue water dotted 
with masses of glistening ice of all shapes and sizes ; behind 
the cliffs is the great Greenland ice-cap, silent, eternal, im- 
measurable — the abode, say the Eskimos, of evil spirits and 
the souls of the unhappy dead. 

In some places on this coast in summer, the grass is as thick 
and long as on a New England farm. Here bloom poppies, 
with dandelions, buttercups, and saxifrage, though to the 
best of my knowledge the flowers are all devoid of perfume. 
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I ItaTe seea bomblebeeB even north of Whale Sound ; there 
are flies and mosqnitoes, and even a few spid^. Among the 
fauna of this country are the reindeer (the Greenland eariboa), 
the fox — ^both bine and white — the A.rctic hare, the Polar bear, 
and perhaps once in a generation a stray wolf. 

But in the long sunless winter this whole region — cliffs, 
oc^n, glaciers — ^is covered with a pall of snow that shows a 
ghastly grey in the wau starl’ght. When the stars are hidden, 
all is black, void, and soundless. Wlien the wind is blowing, 
if a man ventures out be seem^ to l.e pushed backward by the 
hands of an invisible enemy, while a vague, unnaineable menace 
lurks before and behind him. I t is small wonder the Eskimos 
believe that evil spirits walk upon the wind. 

During the winter these patient and cheerful children of 
the North live in igloos, or huts, built of stones and earth. It 
is only when they are travelling, as sometimes during the 
moonlit period of the month, that they live in the snow igloos, 
which three good Eskimos can build in an hour or two, and 
which we built at the end of every day’s march on our sledge 
journey to the Pole. In summer they live in the tupiks, or 
skin tents. The stone houses are permanent, and a good one 
will last perhaps a hundred years, with a little repairing of the 
roof in summer. Igloos are found in grouj)8, or villages, at 
intervals along the coast from Capo York Bay to Anoratok. 
As the people are nomadic, these permanent dwellings belong 
to the tribe, and not to individuals, constituting thus a crude 
sort of Arctic socialism. One year all the houses in a settle- 
ment may be occupied ; the next year none, or only one or 
two. 

These houses are about six feet high by eight to ten feet 
wide by ten tu twelve feet long, and one may be constructed 
in a month. An excavation is made in the earth, which forms 
the floor of the house ; then the walls are built up solidly with 
stones chinked with moss ; long, flat stones are laid across 
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the top of the walls ; this roof is covered with earth, and, the 
whole house is banked in with snow. The construction of 
the arched roof is on the plan which engineers know as the 
cantilever, and not that of the Eoman arch. The long flat 
stones which form the roof are weighted and eounter-weighted 
at the outer ends, and in all my Arctic experience I have never 
known the stone roof of an igloo to fall upon the inmates. 
Q'here ar(^ lU'ver any complaints made to the Building Depart- 
ment. Tluue is no door in the side, but a hole in the floor at 
the (‘iitranci^ l(*ads to a tunnel, sometimes ten, sometimes 
fifteen, or even twenty-tive feet in length, through which the 
tenants crawl into their home. There is always a small window 
in th(‘ front of tlie igloo. The window space is not glazed, of 
cours(‘, blit is covercid with the thin, intestinal membrane of 
seals, skilfully sc'amed together. To a traveller across the 
dark and snowy winter waste, the yellow light from the 
interior lamp is visible, sometimes, a long distance away. 

At th(^ farther end of the igloo is the bed platform, raised 
about 0/ foot and a half above the earthen floor. Usually this 
platform is not built, but is the natural level of the earth, the 
standing space Ixdng dug before it. In some houses, however, 
the bed platform is made of long, flat stones raised upon stone 
supports. WIhui the Eskimos are ready to move into the stone 
houses in the fall, they cover the bed jilatforrn first wdth grass, 
whicli they bring in by the sledge-load : the grass is then 
covered with sealskins ; abovt» these are spread deerskins, 
or musk-ox skins — which form the mattress. Di*erskiiis are 
used for blankets, pyjamas aie not in fashion with the 
Eskimos. They simply remove all their clothes and crawl 
ill betwu'en the deerskins. 

The lamp, which stands on a large stom^ at the front of 
the bed platform on one side, is kept burning all the time, 
whether the family is asleep or awake. An imaginative person 
might liken this lamp to an ever-burning ssbcreA flame upon the 
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stone altar of the Eskimo home. It serves also as a stove for 
heating and cooking, and makes the igloo so warm that the 
inhabitants wear little clothing when indoors. They sleep 
with their heads towards the li mp, so the woman may reach 
out and tend it. 

On the other side of ibe lioiiso food is generally stored. 
When two families oceuny (*iie igloo, there may b(‘ a second 
lamp on the orher sid.; ; and in that case tbe food must be 
stored under the bed. The tcmueiatiuv i»f t!i(\se hoiisf/s varies 
from eighty oi- ninetv ‘degrees • ’alo ‘nheit, on the bed platferm 
and near liie roof, te s otnet hing below freezing [nnui aL the tloor 
level. Thert' is a little air-hole in the centre of tlu>s roof, 
but in the lia 7 )py hoii'e of an Eskimo family, in winter, the 
atmospliere could almost be handled wnlh a shovel. 

Often, in winter travnjiling, T have Ihhva obligcnl to shn^p 
in one of these hospitable iirloos. On such occas ons 1 have 
made the best of things, as a man would if compelled to sl(*ep 
in a tenth-rate railroad hotel or a slum lodging-house*, but J 
have tried to forget the exp<*ri(nic-e as soon as ])()ssi]>le. It is 
not well for an Arctic explorer to be too fast idious. A night 
in one of these igloos, with t he* family at home, is an olTenco 
to every civilized sense, especially that of sine*!! ; ]>ut then* are 
times when a man, after a long sledge journey in tlu* t(*rrihlc 
cold and wind, hungry and footsore, will weleoim^ the dim liglit 
shining through the translucent window^ of an igloo as one 
welcomes the light of home. It means warmth and (lomfort, 
supper, and blessed sleep. 

There is no blinking the fact that my Eskimo frirmds are 
very dirty. When I have them on the ship with me they 
make heroic efforts to wash themselves occasionally ; but in 
their own honiCS they practically never do, and in winter they 
have no water except from melted snow. On rare occasions^ 
when the dirt gets too thick for comfort, they may rernovo 
the outer layer with a little oil. I shall never forget the 
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amazement with which they made acquaintance irith the 
white man’s use of the tooth-brush. 

With the coming of the summer, the stone and earth houses 
become damp, dark holes, and the roofs are taken off to dry and 
ventilate the interior. The family then moves outside and 
sets uj) the tupik, or skin tent, which is their home from about 
the first of June till some time in September. The tupik is 
made of sealsldns, with the hair on the inside. Ten or twelve 
skins, sewed together in one large piece, make a tent. It is 
stretched on poles, high in front and sloping toward the 
back, thus offering the least possible resistance to the wind, 
the edges held down with stones. The earth floor of these 
tents is six or eight feet wide and eight or ten feet long, accord- 
ing to the size of the family. 

In recent years my Eskimos have adopted an improvement 
upon the building customs of the west coast natives, and many 
of them have an entrance extension to their tents made of 
transparent tanned sealskins, thick enough to keep out the 
rain but not the light. This adds to the roominess and comfort 
of their summer dwellings. A usual practice among the better 
class of Eskimos is t o use the old tupik of the previous summer 
for a rain or weather-guard to the new tent. In heavy winds 
or heavy summer rains, the old tupik is simply spread over the 
new one, thus giving a double thickness and protection to the 
owners. 

The bed platform in the tupik is now generally made of 
lumber, which I have furnished, raised on stones, and in 
pleasant wcMither the cooking is done outside. Oil is the only 
fuel for heat, light, and cooking. The Eskimo women trim the 
lamps so well that there is no smoke from them, unless there 
is a draught in the tent or igloo. They cut small pieces of 
blubber, which they lay on moss and ignite, and the heat from 
the moss tries out the oil, making a surprisingly hot flame. 
Until I gave them matches, they had only the primitive means 
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of ignition by flint and steel, which they obtained from a vein 
of pyrites. When I firet went up there, all their lamps and 
rectangular pots were made of soapstone, two or three veins 
of which are found in that country. Their ability to utilize 
the soapstone and pyrites is an illustration of their intelligence 
and ingenuity. 

As a rule little clotliing is worn in the tupiks in warm 
weather, as the normal summer temperature is around fifty 
degrees Fahrenheit, and in the stiojig sunlight may go as high 
as eighty-five or even ninety -fi ,e. 

The trial rnarrmg-.; is an iiicradicablc custom among the 
Eskimos. If a young man and woman are not sailed with 
each other, thev try again, and sometimes several times ; but 
when they find mates to whom they are adapted, the arrange- 
ment is generally permanent. If two men want to marry the 
same woman, they settle the question by a trial of strength, 
and the better man has his way. These struggles are not 
fights, as the disputants are amiable ; they are simply tests 
of wrestling, or sometimes of pounding each other on the arm 
to see which man can stand the pounding the longer. 

Their fundamental acceptance of the proposition that might 
is right in such matters sometimes extends to a man saying 
to the husband of a woman : “ I am the better man.” In such 
case the husband has either to prove his superiority in strength, 
or yield the woman to the other. If a man grows tired of his 
wife, he simply tells her there is not room for her in his igloo. 
She may return to her parents, if they are living ; she may go 
to a brother or a sister ; or she may send wmrd to some man 
in the tribe that she is now at liberty and is willing to start life 
again. In these cases of primitive divorce, the husband keeps 
one or all of the children if he wants them ; if not, the woman 
takes them with her. 

The Eskimos do not have many children, two or three being 
the usual number. The woman does not take her husband’s 
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name in any case. Akatingwah, for instance, will remain 
Akatingwah, whether she has had one husband or several. 
Children do not address their parents as father and mother, 
but call them by their names, though sometimes very small 
children use a diminutive which corresponds to our mamma.” 

Among the Eskimos the woman is as much a part of the 
man’s property as his dog or sledge — except in some rare cases. 
The cause of the suffragettes has as yet made little headway 
in this region. I remember one instance in which an Eskimo 
woman had a difference of opinion with her husband, and 
proved her right to independence by blackening the old man’s 
eye ; but I am afraid that the more conservative members of 
the tiibe attributed this unfeminine behaviour to the corrupt- 
ing inihienee of contact with civilization. 

As there are more men than women among the Eskimos, 
the girls marry very young, often about the age of twelve. 
In many oases the marriages are arranged between the parents 
w^hen the children are quite young ; but the boy and girl are 
not bound, and when they are old enough they are permitted 
to decide for themselves. In fact, they can make several such 
decisions witlioiit losing caste. On the last expedition, as 
on thos(‘ of former years, I found that a number of matrimonial 
chang(\s had taken place among my Northern friends since I 
w\as last among them. 

It would 1)0 Averse tluin useless to attempt to engraft our 
marriage oust oms upon these naive cliildren of Nature. Should 
an Arctic ex])lorer consider it his duty to tell a young Eskimo 
that it Avas not right for him to exchange wives with his friend, 
it wx)uld be Avell for the explorer to have his supporting argii- 
ment Avell prepared beforehand, for the censured one Avould 
probably open AAude his eyes and inquire, “ Why not ? ” 

These people of the i(*e-laiid, like all intelligent savages, 
are remarkably curious. If confronted, say, with a package 
containing various supplies unknoAvn to them, they Avill not 
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rest until they have examined every article of the lot, touched 
it, turned it over, and even tasted it, chattering all the while 
like a flock of blackbiids. They exhibit, too, in marked degree, 
all the Oriental capacity for imitation. Out of walrus ivory, 
in some respects their substitute for steel — and a surprisingly 
good substitute it is — they will construct amazingly good 
models or copies of various objects, w^hile it does not take 
them long to master the use of such tools 3 f civilization as may 
be put into their Injiuis. Tt Vvil"' i^asily be seen how valuable 
and useful a quality this has j^oved for t!io purposes of the 
Arctic ex|)lore]‘. If coum not rely on ilie Eskimo to do the 
white man’s work with Ibe while man’s tools, the labours of 
the Arctic traveller would be tremendously iner<‘a8ed and the 
size of his expedition would have to be enlUigiHl to limits that 
might be found unwieldy in the extreme. 

My own observations of this interesting j)eopl(^ ])av('. taught 
me to repose no confidence wliaiever in tlic tales of barbaric 
craft and cruelty w^hich 1 have heard of them. On the con- 
trary, taking into consideration theii* uiicivilizi'd state, they 
must be ranked as a humane people. Moreover*, they hav(5 
always been quick to gra.sp the purposes that I have had in 
view and to bend theii* energies toward acliicviiig the (uids for 
which my expeditions have ])(‘en striving. 

Their humanity, as has beiui indicated, takes a foi*m that 
would delight a socialist. They uk^ g(‘ii(‘rous and hospitable 
in a crude way, almost without exception. As a gen(?r*al ruh*, 
good and bad fortune are shared. The tribe sliar(‘s in tJie pro- 
ceeds of good luck on the part of the huntens and, as tlic*ir 
existence depends on hunting, this accounts in large measure 
for the preservation of the tribe. 
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CHAPTER Vll 

ODD CUSTOMS OF AN ODD PEOPLE 

H AED as is the life of the Eskimo, his end is usually as 
rigorous. All his life he is engaged in constant warfare 
with the inhospitable elements of his country, and Death, 
when it arrives, usually comes in some violent form. Old age 
has few terrors for the Eskimo, for he seldom lives to reach it. 
He dies, as a rule, in harness, drowned by the capsizing of his 
skin canoe, caught by the overturning of an iceberg, or crushed 
by a snow-slide or a rock-slide. It is seldom that an Eskimo 
lives to be more than sixty years of age. 

Strictly speaking, the Eskimos have no religion, in the sense 
in which we use the word. But they believe in the survival 
of the person after death, and they believe in spirits — especially 
evil spirits. It may be that their lack of any idea of a benefi- 
cent God, and their intense consciousness of evil influences 
result from the terrible hardships of their lives. Having no 
special blessings for which to be grateful to a kind Creator, 
they have not evolved a conception of Him, while the con- 
stantly recurring menaces of the dark, the bitter cold, the 
savage wind and gnawing hunger have led them to people the 
ail* with invisible enemies. The beneficent spirits are those 
of their ancestors (another Oriental touch), while they have a 
whole legion of malevolent spirits, led by Tornarsuk, the great 
devil himself. 

They are constantly trying to propitiatejTornarsuk by 
incantations ; and when they kill game, an offering is made 
to him. The devil is supposed to have a keen appreciation 
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of these tit-bits. On leaving a snow igloo the Eskimos are 
careftil to kick the front out of it, that the evil spirits may not 
find shdter there, and when they throw away a worn-out gar- 
ment it is never left intact, but is torn in such a way that the 
devil may not use it to warm himself. A comfortable devil 
is presumably more dangerous than a shivering one. Any 
sudden and unexplained barking or howling among the dogs 
indicates the invisible presence of Tornarsuk, and the men will 
run out and crack their whips or lire their rifles to scare away 
the invader. When, on board me Roosevelt in winter quarters, 
I was suddenly aroused from sleep by the crack of rifles, I 
did not think there was a mutiny aboard — orly that Tornarsuk 
had ridden by upon the wind. 

When the ice presses hard against the ship, an Eskimo will 
call on his dead father to push it away ; when the wind blows 
with special violence, ancestors are again appealed te. Passing 
along a cUfl, on a sledge journey, a man will sometimes stop 
and listen and then say : “ Did you hear what the devil said 
just then ? ” I have asked the Eskimo to repeat to me the 
words of Tornarsuk, up there on the cliff, and I would not dream 
of laughing at my faithful friends at such a time ; the messages 
of Tornarsuk I receive with a respectful gravity. 

There are no chiefs among these people, no men in author- 
ity ; but there are medicine men who have some influence. 
The angakok is generally not loved — ^he knows too many un- 
pleasant things that are going to happen, so he says. The 
business of the angakok is mainly singing incantations and 
going into trances, for he has no medicines. If a person is 
sick, he may prescribe abstinence from certain foods for a 
certain number of moons ; for instance, the patient must not 
eat seal meat, or deer meat, but only the flesh of the walrus. 
Monotonous incantations take the place of the white man’s 
drugs. The performance of a self-confident angakok is quite 
impressive — it one has not witnessed it too many times before. 
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The chanting*, or howling, is accompanied by contortions of 
the body and by sounds from a rude tambourine, made from 
the throat membrane of a walrus stretched on a bow of ivory 
or bone. The tapping of the rim with another piece of ivory 
or bone marks the time. This is the Eskimo’s only attempt 
at music. Some women are supposed to possess the power 
of the angakok — a combination of the gifts of the fortune teller, 
the mental healer, and the psalmodist, one might say. 

Once, years ago, my little brown people got tmed of an 
angakok, one Kyoahpahdo, who had predicted too many 
deaths ; and they lured him out on a hunting expedition from 
which he never retmned. But these executions for the peace 
of the community are rare. 

Their burial customs are rather interesting. When an 
Eskimo dies, there is no delay about removing the body. Just 
as soon as possible it is wTapped, fully clothed, in the skins 
wliich formed the bed, and some extra garments are added 
to ensure the (‘omfort of the spirit. Then a strong line is tied 
round the body, and it is removed, always head first, from 
the tent or igloo, and dragged head first over the snow or ground 
to the nearest place where there are enough loose stones to 
cover it. The Eskimos do not like to touch a dead body, and 
it is therefore dragg(*d as a sledge woidd be. Arrived at the 
place selected for the grave, they cover the corpse with loose 
stones, to inotect it from the dogs, foxes, and ravens, and the 
burial is (*omplete. 

According to Eskimo hh^as, the after-world is a distinctly 
mateiial place. If the deceased is a hunter, Ids sledge and 
kayak, with his weapons and implements an^ placed close by, 
and his favourite dogs, harnessed and attached to the sledge, 
are strangled so that they may accompany him on his journey 
into the unseen. If the deceased is a woman, her lamp and 
the little wooden frame on which she has dried the family boots 
and mittens are placed beside the grave. A little blubber is 
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placed there, too, and a few matches, if they are available, so 
that the woman may light the lamp and do some cooking in 
transit ; a cup oi bowl is also provided, in which she may 
melt snow for water. Her needle, thimble, and other se\\ing 
things are placed with her in ihe grave. 

In former years, if the woman had a small baby In the hood 
it was strangled to keep her company ; but I have, of course, 
discouraged this practice, and duilng the last two expeditions 
I have not heard of an> strangled l^abies. /Vmong the members 
of my own party I have simj^l’;' forhiddeii the practice, and 
have promised the n'^ativou snffiei^uit condensed milk and 
other foods to keep the infant alive. If tliov Iiave reverted 
to the old custom dm*iug my absence, they have not iiunitioned 
the fact to me, knowing of my disapprovi^h 

If a death occurs in a tent, th<^ poles are r^mov(‘d, and tlu* 
tent is left on the gi’ourid to rot or blow away. It is never 
used again. If the death ocem's in an igloo, the stnulun^ is 
vacated and not used again for a long time. The relatives 
of the dead observe certain forniaIiti(‘S in regard to food and 
clothing, and the name of tlie lost one is never iiK'nlioned. 
If any other members of the tribe have the same name, they 
must take another until an infant is born to w hich the j)['os(Tibed 
name can be given. Tliis api)ears to remove the ban. 

Eskimos are children in theii* grief, as in their pleasure ; 
they weep for a dead friend a few days, they then forget. 
Even a mother who has been inconsolable at the death of her 
baby soon laughs again and thinks of other things. 

In a country where the stars are visible for so many w’(*eks 
at a time it is not strange perhaps that they leceive iiiindi 
attention from the natives. The Eskimos are, within barbaric 
limits, astronomers. The principal constellations visibles in 
northern latitudes are well known to them and they hav(^ giveui 
‘them their own names and descriptions. In the Great Dipj)er 
they see a herd of celestial reindeer. The Pleiades are to the 
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Eskimos a team of dogs pursuing a solitary polar bear. Gemini 
they describe as two stones in the entrance of an igloo. The 
moon and the sun represent to the Eskimo, as to some of our 
North American Indian tribes, a fleeing maiden and her pursu- 
ing admirer. 

Time is, of course, of small value to the Eskimo, so far 
as he is himself personally concerned, yet after the Eskimo 
has been trained to the ways of the white man he seems to 
absorb an excellent notion of the value of punctuality, and will 
carry out orders with a surprising degree of promptness and 
despatch. 

The strength and capacity for enduring hardships exhibited 
by this people is extraordinary and is not, I believe, exceeded 
by that shown by any other aboriginal race now in existence. 
It is true that the average size of the Eskimo is, judged by our 
own standards, small ; but I could give the names of several 
of them who stand five feet ten inches and weigh one hundred 
and eighty -five pounds. The popular idea that they are clumsily 
fashioned is not correct. That notion is merely another case 
of judging a man by the clothes he wears, and an Eskimo’s gar- 
ments are not ])recisely what we should call of fashionable cut. 

To my mind, the skin canoe of these Northern aborigines 
is, with its hunting implements, one of the most complete and 
ingenious manifestations of intelligence to be found in any 
aboriginal tribe. Over a light framework, an almost infinite 
number of small pieces of wmod deftly lashed together with 
sealskin thongs, is stretched the tanned skin of seals, the seams 
being neatly sewed by the women, and then rendered water- 
tight by an apphcation of seal oil and soot from the native 
lamps. The result is a craft of great buoyancy, some grace, 
and especial fitness and effectiveness for the purposes for which 
it is intended, that is, to enable the hunter to creep softly and 
noiselessly upon seal, walrus, or white whale. This canoe, 
while varying somewhat w ith the size of the owner and maker, 
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^ill average between twenty and twenty-four inches in width 
by sixteen or eighteen feet in length. It carries one man only. 
I may have helped the Eskimos a little in perfecting it, by 
giving them more suitable material for the framework, but 
the canoe is original with them. 

It will scarcely be considered strange that I have grown 
to love this childlike, simple people, as well as to value their 
many admhable and useful qualities. For it must lu' borne 
in mind that for nearly a qrarter of a ei^ntury they have been 
more thoroughly kuo^ii io me 'ban iUiy other group of liuman 
beings in the world. The present gent‘.j'ati()n (;f ablt^-bodied 
Eskimos has practically grown up under my personal observa- 
tion. Every individual member of the trilx^ — man, woman, 
and child — ^is known to me by name and s’ght as thoroughly 
as the patients of an old-fashioned family physician are known 
to him, and perhaps the feeling existing hotweeii us is not- so 
very different. And the knowledge of individuals gaiiH*(l in 
this intimate way has been priceless in the work of reacliing 
the Pole. 

Take, for example, the quartet of young Uskitnos who 
formed a portion of the sledge party that linally rea(‘li(*d tlio 
long courted “ ninety North.” The eldest of the four, Ootah, 
is about thirty-four years of age. This young man is oik' of the 
sturdiest of the tribe. He standsa,l)out five f(‘et eight ineli(‘sa!id 
is a fine hunter. When I first saw him he was a young boy. 
Egingwah, another of the group, is about twirnty-six } (‘ars old, 
a big chap weighing about one hundred and seventy -five' jioiinds. 
Seegloo and Ooqueah are about twenty-four and twemty re- 
spectively. All four of them have been brought up to j (‘gar(l 
me as the patron, protector and guide of tlunr peoph^. Their 
capacities, peculiarities and individual characteristics were iK3r- 
fectly known to me, and they were chosen out of the whole 
tribe for the final great effort because I knew them to be most 
perfectly adapted to the work in hand. 
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Before taking up the story of our advance from Cape York, 
a word ought to be said about those remarkable creatures, the 
Eskimo dogs, for without their help success could never have 
crowned the efforts of the expedition. They are sturdy, 
magnificent animals. There may be larger dogs than these, 
there may be handsomer dogs ; but I doubt it. Other dogs 
may work as well or travel as fast and far when fully fed ; but 
there is no dog in the world that can work so long in the lowest 
temperatures on practically nothing to eat. The male dogs 
average in weight from eighty to one hundred pounds, though 
I had one which weighed one hundred and twenty-five pounds. 
The females are somewhat smaller. Their special physical 
characteristics are a pointed muzzle, great breadth between 
the eyes, sharp-pointed ears, very heavy coat underlaid with 
a thick, soft fur, powerful, heavy-muscled legs, and a bushy 
tail or brush similar to that of the fox. There is only one 
breed of Eskimo dogs, but they are variously marked and of 
different colours, black, white, grey, yellow, brown, and 
mottled. Some scientists believe that they are the direct 
descendants of the Arctic wolf, yet, as a rule, they are as affec- 
tionate and obedient to their masters as our own dogs at home. 
Their food is meat, and meat only. That they cannot live on 
any other food I know, for I have made the experiment. For 
water they eat snow. 

The (logs are not housed at any sciason of the year ; but 
summer and winter they arc tied somewhere near the tent or 
igloo. They are never allow'ed to roam at large, lest they be 
lost. Sometimes a special pet, or a female that has young 
puppies, will be taken into the igloo for a time ; but Eskimo 
puppies only a month old are so liardy that they can stand the 
severe winter wanither. 

Enough has been said to give the reader a general idea of 
these strange people, that have been so valuable to me in my 
Arctic work. But I warnt to say again, at the risk of being 
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misunderstood, that I hope no efforts will ever be made to 
civilize them. Such efforts, if successful, would destroy their 
primitive communism, which is necessaiy to preserve their 
existence. Once give them an idea of real-estate interest and 
personal-property rights in houses and food, and they might 
become as selfish as civilized beings ; whereas now any game 
larger than a seal is the common property of the tribe and no 
man starves while liis neighbours are gmging themselv(*s. If 
a man has two sets of hunting implenn-nts, ho gives one of 
them to the man who has ncr e. li is this feeling of good 
fellowship which alon^- preserves the lacv. 1 have taught (hem 
some of the fundamental principles of sanitation and the care 
of themselves, the treatment of simple diseases, of wounds, 
and other accidents ; but there I think their civilization should 
stop. This opinion is not based on theory or pri'judice, hut 
on eighteen years of intimate study and experienee. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
GETTING RECRUITS 

W HEI^ on August 1 the Eoosevcli steamed out from 
Cape York, she had on board several Eskimo families 
which we had picked up there and at Salvo Island. We also 
had about one hundred dogs, bought from the Eskimos. When 
I say ‘‘ bought,” 1 do not mean paid for with money, as these 
people have no money and no unit of value. AU exchange 
between them is based on the principle of pure barter. For 
instance, if one Eskimo has a deerskin which he does not need, 
and another has something else, they exchange. The Eskimos 
had dogs which we wanted, and we had many things which 
they wanted, such as lumber, knives and other cutlery, cooking 
utensils, ammunition, matches, etc. So, as the Yankees say, 
we traded. 

Steaming in a north-westerly course from Cape York, we 
passed the “ Crimson Cliffs,” so named by Sir John Ross, the 
English explorer, in 1818. This vivid name was applied to the 
cb'ffs by reason of the quantities of “ red snow ” which can be 
seen from a ship miles out at sea. The colour is given to the 
permanent snow by the Protococcus nivalis, one of the lowest 
types of the single, living protoplasmic cell. The nearly 
transparent gelatinous masses vary from a quarter inch in 
diameter to the size of a pin-head, and they draw from the 
snow and the air the scanty nourishment which they require. 
Seen from a distance, the snow looks like blood. This red 
banner of the Arctic has greeted me on all my northern journeys. 
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Sai ling by these cliffs, which extend for thirty or forty miles, 
my thoughts were busy with the work before us. First and 
most necessary of all was the task of gathering our Arctic 
personnd of Eskimos and dogs, already begun before we left 
Cape York. 

Our next stop, after Cape York, was on August 3, at North 
Star Bay— Oomunnui, as the natives call it — on Wolstenholm 
Sound. Here I found the Hrilc, which had become separated 
from us in Davis Strait several days before during heavy 
weather. At Oomunnui we took on iwo or throe families of 
Eskimos and more dogs. Ooqueah, one of my North Polo 
party, came aboard at this place ; Seegloo had joined us at 
Cape York. 

On the night of August 5, a clear and sunshiny night, 
between Hakluyt and Northumberland Islands, I left the 
Roosevelt and transferred to the Erik, taking Matt Henson 
with me, for a reconnaissance of the various Eskimo settlements 
on Inglefield Gulf aud along the coast. Tins detour was for 
the purpose of picking up more Eskimos and dogs. The 
Roosevelt was sent ahead to Etah, to get in shape for her coming 
battle royal with the ice in Kano Basin and the channels 
beyond. 

There was for me a strange mingling of pleasure and sadness 
in this gathering together of our brown-skinned helpers, for I 
felt that it was for the last time. The business consumed 
several days. I went first to Karnah, on the Bedcliffe Penin- 
sula, thence to Kangerdlooksoah and Nunatoksoah, near the 
head of the gulf. Eeturning on our course, we came back to 
Karnah, then went south to the neighbourhood of the Itiblu 
Glacier, then north-west again by a devious course around the 
islands and the points to Kookan, in Eobertson Bay, then to 
Nerke, on Cape Saumarez, then on to Etah where we joined the 
Roosevelt, having obtained all the Eskimos and dogs we needed 
— two hundred and forty-six of the latter, to be exact. 
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There was no intention of taking to the far North all the 
Eskimos taken aboard the Erik and the Roosevelt — only the 
best of them. But if any family wanted transportation from 
one settlement to another, we were glad to accommodate them. 
It is to be doubted if anywhere on the waters of the Seven Seas 
there was ever a more outlandishly picturesque vessel than 
ours at this time — a sort of free tourist steamship for travelling 
Eskimos, with their chattering children, barking dogs, and 
other goods and chattels. 

Imagine this man'and-dog-bestrewn ship, on a pleasant, 
windless summer day in Whale Sound. The listless sea and 
th(i overarching sky are a vivid blue in the sunlight — more 
like a scene in the Bay of Naples than one in the Arctic. There 
is a crystalline clearness in the pure atmosphere that gives 
to all colours a brilliancy seen nowhere else — the glittering 
white of the icebergs with the blue veins running through 
them ; the deep reds, warm greys, and rich browns of the cliffs, 
streaked here and there with the yellows of the sandstone ; 
a little farther away sometimes the soft green grass of this little 
Arctic oasis ; and on the distant horizon the steel-blue of the 
great inland ice. When the little auks fly high against the 
sunlit sky, they appear like the leaves of a forest when the 
early frost has touched them and the first gale of autumn carries 
them away, circling, drifting, eddying through the air. The 
desert of northern Africa may be as beautiful as Hichens tells 
us ; the jungles of Asia may wear as vivid colouring ; but to 
my eyes there is nothing so beautiful as the glittering Arctic 
on a sunlit summer day. 

On August 11 the Erik reached Btah, where the Roosevelt 
was awaiting her. The dogs were landed on an island, the 
Roosevelt was washed, the boilcjs were blown down and filled 
with fresh water, the furnaces cleaned, and the cargo over- 
hauled and re-stowed to put the vessel in fighting trim for her 
coming encounter with the ice. About three hundi^ed tons 
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of coal were transferred from the Eril^, to the Roosevelt, and 
abont fifty tons of walrus and whale meat. 

Fifty tons of coal were cached at Etali for the RooseveWs 
expected return the following year. Two men, boatswain 
Murphy and Pritchard, the cabin boy, with full provisions 
for two years, were left in charge. Harry Whitney, a su^nmer 
passenger on the EriJc, who vas ambitions to obtain musk- 
oxen and polar bears, asked permission to remain with my 
two men at Etah. The peimisnon was granted, and Mi*. 
Whitney’s belongings weie Ian led. 

At Etah, Kudolx>h Franke. who had come norlli with T)r. 
Cook in 1907, came to me and asked j)ermission to go liomo 
on the Erilc, He showed me a letter from Dr. Cook directing 
him to go home this season on a whaler. An examiiiaiion 
by Dr. Goodsell, my surgeon, showed that tlie man sulTered 
from incipient scurvy, and that he was in a serions menl.nl 
state, so I had no alternative but to give him passage liome 
on the Erilc. Boatswain Murphy, whom I was to leave at 
Etah, was a thoroughly trustworthy man, and I gave him 
instructions to prevent the Eskimos from looting the sii])pUes 
and equipment left there by Dr. Cook, and to be pr(q>a.r(‘d to 
render Dr, Cook any assistance he miglit recpiii'e when lie 
returned, as I had no doubt lie would as soon as th(‘ i(^e froze 
over Smith Sound (presumably in Jaiinary) so as to enable him 
to cross to Anoratok from Ellsmere liand, wluno 1 had no doubt 
he then was. 

On the Erik were three other passengers, Mr. C. (k (kafts, 
who had come north to take a series of magnetic observations 
for the department of terrestrial magnetism of the Cainegie 
Institution in Washington ; Mr. George S. Norton, of New 
York; and Mr. Walter A. Lamed, the tennis champion. The 
Roosevelfs carpenter. Bob Bartlett, of Newfoundland (not 
related to Captain Bob Bartlett), and a sailor named Johnson 
also went back on the Erik. That vessel was commanded by 
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Captain Sara Bartlett (Captain Bob’s uncle), who had been 
master of my own ship on several expeditions. 

At Etah we took on a few more Eskimos, including Ootah 
and Egingwah, who were destined to be with me at the Pole ; 
and I left there all the remaining Eskimos that I did not wish 
to take with me to winter quarters in the North. We retained 
forty-nine — twenty-two men, seventeen women, ten children 
— and two hundred and forty-six dogs. The Roosevelt^ as 
usual, was loaded almost to the water’s edge with the coal 
that had been crowded into her, the seventy tons of whale 
meat which we had bought in Labrador, and the meat and 
blubber of nearly fifty walruses. 

We parted conijjany from the Erik and steamed north on 
August 18, an intensely disagreeable day, with driving snow 
and rain, and a cutting wind from the south-east which made 
the sea very rough. As the two ships separated, they signalled 
‘‘ good-bye and good luck ” with the whistles, and our last 
link with civilization was broken. 

Sincci my return I have been asked if I did not feel deep 
emotion on parting with my companions on the Erik^ and I 
have truthfully replied that I did not. The reader must 
remember that this was my (eighth expedition into the Arctic, 
and tliat I had parted from a sux^ply ship many times before. 
Constant repetition will take the edge from the most dramatic 
experience. As we steamed north from the harbour of Etah, 
my thoughts were on the condition of the ice in Eobeson 
Channel ; and the ice in Robeson Channel is more dramatic 
than any parting — save from one’s nearest and dearest — and 
I had left mine three thousand miles below at Sydney. We 
had some three hundred and fifty miles of almost solid ice to 
negotiate before we could reach our hoped-for winter quarters 
at Cajie Sheridan, I knew that beyond Smith Sound we might 
have to make our slow way rod by rod, and sometimes literally 
inch by inch, butting and ramming and dodging the mountain- 
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ons ice ; that, if the Booaevdt survived, I should probably not 
have my clothes off, or be able to snatdi more than an hour 
or two of sleep at a time, for two or three weeks. Should we 
lose our ship, and have to make our way over the ice southward 
from apywhere below Lady I’rankiin Bay, or possibly beyond 
there — it was good-bye to my life’s dream and probably to 
some of my companions. 
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CHAPTER IX 
A WALRUS HUNT 


T he walrus are among the most picturesque and powerful 
fauna of the far North. More than that, their pursuit 
and capture, a process by no means devoid of peril, is an 
import ant part of every serious Arctic expedition, for on every 
expedition of mine these huge creatures, weighing as they do 
all tlie way from 1,200 to 3,000 pounds, are hunted for the 
purpose of obfaining the maximum of meat for dog food in a 
minimum of time. 

Wolstenholm and Whale Sounds, which are passed before 
reaching Etah, arc favourite haunts of the walrus. The hunt- 
ing of tliese monsters is the most exciting and dangerous sport 
in the Arctic regions. The i)olar bear has been called the tiger 
of thi‘. North ; but a contest between one or two, or even three, 
of these animals and a man armed with a Winchester repeating 
rifle is an entirely one-sided affair. On the contrary, a contest 
with a lierd of walrus — the lions of the North — in a small 
whal(‘-boat, will give more thrills to the minute than anything 
else I know of wdthin the Andie Circle. 

On the last expedition I did not go after walrus myself, 
leaving that exhilarating labour to the younger men. 1 have 
seen so much of it. in the ])ast that my first vivid impression is 
somcwliat blunted. 1 have therefore asked George Borup to 
write for me an account of walrus-hunting, as it appears to a 
novice, and his story is so vivid that I give it to the reader in 
Ms own words, graphic with the keen impressions of a young 
man and picturesque with college slang. He says : 
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Walrus-hunting is the best sport in the shooting hne 
that I know. There is something doing when you tackle a 
herd of fifty-odd, weighing between one and t-v\o tons eaoh^ 
that go for you whether wounded or not ; that can punch a 
hole through eight inches of young ice ; that try to climb into 
the boat to get at or upset you- — we never could make out 
which, and didn’t cai*e, as the result to us would liave been the 
same — or else try to ram your boat and slave holes in it. 

“ Get in a miv-np with a herd, when evany man in the 
whale-boat is standing by to repei boarders, hitting them over 
the head with oars, boa^ nooks, axes, and ytdliiig likr a cluHa'ing 
section at a football game to try to scare tinan oiT ; wit li tlie 
rifles going like young Gatling guns, anu th(‘. walruses Ixdlowing 
from pain and anger, coming to the surfaces vvilli mad rushes, 
sending the water up in the air till you vmuld think a flock of 
geysers was turned loose in your immediate vi(‘inily~ oh, it’s 
great ! 

“ When we were walrus-hunting, the Roosevelt would stc^am 
along, with all hands on the watch. Then suddcmly a keen- 
eyed Eskimo would sing out, ‘ Awick soali ! ’ or, possibly, 

‘ Awick tedicksoah ! ’ (‘ Wairiises ! A great many walrus(^s ! ’) 

‘‘ We would look to see if there were enough of t he animals 
to make a raid worth wliile ; then, if the prospect was satis- 
factory, the Roosevelt would steam along to leeward, for il they 
smelled her smoke they would wake uj) and we would nevei^ 
see them again. 

“ Henson, MacMillan and I used to takei turi.s going after 
these brutes. Four or live Eskimos, oik^, sailoi* and a whale- 
boat were assigned to each of us. Tlic boats weue painted 
white to resemble pieces of ice, and the row-locks were riiuflled, 
that we might steal along as noiselessly as possibh^ 

“ As soon as we sighted a herd worthy of onr lead, we 
would sing out to our men, ‘ Shake her up ! ’ and they would 
all come on the jump. After a hurried though carcdul look 
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to see if we had four or five oars, five harpoons, lines, floats, 
two rifles, and ammunition, we would cry, ‘ Stand by to lower 
away ’ ; and as the Roosevelt slackened speed we would slide 
down the davit ropes, man the oars, and go out to look for 
trouble— which we usually found. 

“ We would get as near as possible to the walruses on the 
ice. If they were sound asleep, we could row to within five 
yards and harpoon a couple ; but generally they would wake 
up, when we were about twenty yards away, and begin to slide 
off into the water. We would then shoot, and if they attacked 
us it was easy to harpoon them ; while if they started to leave 
the country, it might be a Marathon race before we got close 
enough to make the harpoons fast in their hides. 

“ A walrus when killed will go to the bottom like a ton 
of lead, and our business was to get a harpoon into him before 
that event took place. The harpoon is fastened to the float 
by a long thong made of sealskin, and a float is made of the 
entire skin of a seal filled with air for buoyancy. 

‘‘ A thing we soon learned to look out for was to let this 
thong, which was neatly coiled up like a lasso before it was 
thrown, have the right of way and all the space it needed ; for 
if it happened to take a turn around one of our legs when the 
other end was fast to a walrus, we would be missing that useful 
member, and be pulled into the water — and possibly drowned. 

“ Fow a crew that goes through a scrimmage with these 
monsters develops teamplay of a high order in a surprisingly 
short time. The sailor would steer, four Eskimos would row, 
and in the bow would be the best harpooner with one of us 
beside him. The two men forward would enable the men row- 
ing to be spelled, if we had a long chase. 

“ I shall never forget my first mix-up with a herd. We 
had sighted about ten walruses two miles away, and MaeMillan 
and I, Dennis Murphy, a sailor, and three Eskimos manned 
a whale-boat, and off we went. About two hundred yards 
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from the walruses we quit rowing and let Murphy scull us, 
while Mac and I crouched side by side in the bow, the Eskimos 
with their harpoons being ready right behind us. 

When we were about twenty yards from the herd, one 
bull woke up, gave a grunt, pofa^d another, woke him, and then 
—bang ! bang ! bang ! we opened fire. Mac had a Winchester 
automatic rifle, and he got off five shots so fast that before the 
first one left the muzzle the other fou^ wire chasing it. He 
dropped a large bull, which gave a convulsive flop and rolled 
into the water with a splash. I hit a couple, and with hoarse 
grunts of pain and furj they ah wriggled oh the ice and dived 
out of sight. The boat was hurried to withm five yards of 
Mac’s bull, and an Eskimo hurled a harpoon, hit the large bull, 
and threw overboard the sealskin float. At t iiis stage of the 
game about forty other walruses, that had beeu feeding below, 
came up to the surface to seC what the noise was about, spitting 
the clam shells out of their mouths and snorting. The water 
was alive with the brutes, and many of them wore so close 
to us that we could hit them with the oars. A harpoon was 
driven into another by a corking throw ; and just then, when 
my magazine was empty, things began to come our way. 

‘‘ Suddenly a large bull, followed by two otluirs, all wounded, 
came to the surface twenty yards off, gave tongue to their 
battle-cry and charged. The Eskimos were not ph'used at 
the look of things. They grabb(id the oar»s and began to bang 
them on the gunwale of the boat, yelling like so many steam 
sirens, hoping to scare the invaders off ; but tney niight as 
well have been crooning lullabies. 

“ Mac, who had never before shot anytliing larger than a 
bird, was cool, and his automatic was going off likii a pom-pom, 
when we cut loose on the charging trio. Their numerous 
companions added to the general din ; and the reports of the 
rifles, the shouts and pounding of the Eskimos, with the bellow- 
ing of the infuriated animals, sounded like Vesuvius blowing 
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its bead off. We sank one walrus, then disabled another ; 
but the biggest one dived and came up with a snort right along- 
side of the boat, so that he blew water in our faces. With 
our guns almost touching his head, we let drive — and he began 
to sink. With a triumphant cheer, the Eskimos harpooned 
him. 

‘‘ Then we signalled to the Roosevelt to come up, and as soon 
as tJie friends and neighbours of the deceased smelled the smoke 
they made for parts unknown. 

“ In this hunt, as in all other walrus hunts I was in, I had 
a hard t ime in trying not to take a crack at the floats. They 
were black, and jumx)ed around in the weirdest way, so that 
they appeaixHl to be alive. I krunv that if I shot one, I would 
never hear the last of it, so took good care. 

“ Another tim(‘. we went for a herd of tifty-odd walruses 
that wer('- sleeping on the ice. The wind was blowing fairly 
hard, and it is nev<u’ easy to shoot accurately from a whale- 
boat which is doing a cak(‘walk in the arms of a choppy sea. 
When W(‘ got/ 1 w(nty yards from the ice cake, began to Are. 
I hit a C()upl(‘ of walruses, but did not kill them, and Avilh fierce 
grunts the huge ])rutes wriggled into the sea. Th(‘y were com- 
ing our way, and all hands stood by to show the visitors how 
we loved to spe(‘d the parting guest — our way of showing this 
being t he vo(*al and instrumental method already described. 

‘‘ Wesliarkonpsi, an h]skimo, who stood right behind me 
and wlio luid been telling us Avliat an t‘xj)ert he was with the 
harpoon, was juaking thn^atening gestun^s which boded ill for 
any walrus that came iu‘ar us. 

‘‘ Sudd<udy, Avith a loud ‘ Ook ! Ook ! ’ a bull rose Like a 
giant ja(dc-in-the-box right alongside of me, givdng us a regular 
shoAver bath, and he got both tusks on the gunwale of the boat. 

Wesharkoupsi Avas not expecting a fight at such close 
quarters, and he got badly rattled. Instead of throwing his 
harpoon he dropped it, yelled madly, and began to spit in the 
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monster’s face. It is needless to state that we never again 
took Wishahkoopsee walrus-hunting in a whale-boat. 

‘‘ The others were shouting, swearing in English and Eskimo 
at Wishahkoopsee, the walrus, and everything in general ; some 
were trying to hit the brute, others to back water. 

I was not eager ]mt then to test the soundness of one 
Arctic explorer’s dictum : If a walrus gets his tusks over the 
side of the boat, you must not hit him, as such a course would 
induce him to back water and unset you ; l>ut geiitiy grasp 
the two-thousand-pound monstr.- by the tusks and drop him 
overboard ’ — or words lo that elTect. It this one Iiadi got ids 
tusks a quarter-inch further my way, ne would have had them 
clear over the gunwale ; so 1 held my ride at port arms, stuck 
its business end into the visitor’s face, and I ‘t iiini liava^ it^ — 
which settled his account. 

“ That walrus had tried to upset us, but almosi. immedi- 
ately another one tried a new^ variation of riie gamcj an almost 
successful effort to sink us — a regular dive-tackle. 

“ He was a large bull that an ICskimo had harpooiu^d. He 
showed what he was made of by p]'()m])tly attacking the float 
and putting it out of commission, then lie pr()(*(‘(Hl(Ml to make 
off with the harpoon, float, and all. 11(‘ hapjxnied to eoiiuj 
near my end of the boat, and I shot at him ; but. wlnhluT I hit 
the mark or not I do not know\ Anyhow, lie dived, and wliile 
we were all looking over the side for him to ajiiiear, our ejaft 
was hit a tremendous whack by something under t.lur stern — 
so hard that it upset the bosun, wdio was standing tluae peace- 
fully sculUng. 

‘‘ Our friend was getting a little too strenuous ; but be 
dived before I could shoot again^ and came up fifty yards ofl. 
Then I hit him with a bullet, and he disajipcarc'd. Maybe 
we were not an anxious crowd in that boat for tlie ruixt few 
minutes, as we knew that that submarine (iarthquake was due 
for another blow-up at any instant — but wheui and where ! 
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We stared at the surface of the water, to see if possible from 
what direction the next attack would come. 

One more such scrimmage as the last and we would be 
all in — both literally and metaphorically ; for he had put a 
big hole through the bottom of the boat, and as she had a 
double bottom we could not check the leak, and one man had 
to bale rapidly. We always carried along a lot of old coats 
to stop holes in the boats, but in this case they might as well 
have been pocket-handkerchiefs. 

“ Suddenly an Eskimo who was looking over the side yelled : 
‘ Kingeemuit ! Kingeemutt ’ (‘ Back her ! Back her ! ’) But 

the words were hardly out of his mouth when — smash ! rip ! 
bang ! — the stern of the boat rose under the shock, the bosun 
was nearly knocked overboard, an Eskimo catching him on the 
fly, and a hole I could have put both fists through suddenly 
appeared within an inch of his foot, just above the water-line. 

‘‘ I looked over the gunwale. There the brute lay on his 
back, tusks upright under the stern ; then with a quick flop he 
dived. The men did their usual stunts to scare him off. Up 
he came fifteen yards aw^ay, gave his battle-cry, ‘ Ook ! Ook ! 
Ook ! ’ to warn us t-o look out for trouble, and came tearing 
along the surface of Wliale Sound like a torpedo boat desti oyer, 
or an unmuffled automobile with a bicycle policeman on its 
trail. 

“I got my rapid-fire gun into the game and sank him; 
then we made for the nearest cake', of ice — and reached it none 
too soon.” 

To take up the story where Borup leaves it, when the first 
wounded walrus had been disparched with a bullet, and the 
floats wa^re all tak(m in, an oar was erected in the boat for a 
signal, and the Mooseveli steamed up. The floats and the lines 
were taken over the rail of th«‘ ship, the walrus raised to the 
surface of the water, a hook inserted, and the winch on deck 
hoisted the monster on board, to be later skinned and cut up by 
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the expert knives of the Eskimos. While this work was going 
on, the deck of the ship looked like a slaughter-house, vith the 
ravenous dogs — at this stage of the journey wo bad already 
about one hundred and hfiy — waiting, cars erect and eyes 
sparkling, to catch the refuse thrown them by the Eskimos. 

In the Whale Sound region we. sometimes obtained narwhal 
and deer, but there wms no nai whal-hunting to speak of on the 
upward journey this last time. Walrus, narwhal, and seal 
meat are valuable, food foi dogs, but a white man does not 
usually enjoy it — unless he ’s nearly slarved. Many times, 
however, during my iwenty-three years ofAictic explora'ion, 
I have thanked God for even a bite of raw dog. 
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CHAPTER X 

KNOCKING AT THE GATEWAY TO THE 
POLE 

1 J1ROM Etah to Cape Sheridan ! Imagine about three 
" hundred and fifty miles of almost solid ice — ^ice of all 
sliap(‘s and sizes, mountainous ice, flat ice, ragged and tortured 
ic(?, ice that, for every foot of height revealed above the surface 
of the water, hides seven feet below — a theatre of action which 
for diabohc and Titanic struggle makes Dante’s frozen circle 
of the Inferno seem like a skating pond. 

Then imagine a little black ship, solid, sturdy, compact, 
strong and resistant as any vessel t)uilt by mortal hands can 
be, yet utterly insignificant in comparison with the white, 
cold adversary slie must fight. And on this little ship are 
sixty-nine human beings, men, wmmen, and children, whites 
and Eskimos, who have gone out into the crazy, ice-tortured 
channel between Baffin Bay and the Polar Sea — gone out to 
help prove the reality of a dream which has bewitched some 
of the most daring minds of the world for centuries, a will-o’- 
the-wisp in t he juirsuit- of which men have frozen, and starved, 
and died. The music that ever sounded in our ears had for 
melody the howhng of two hundred and forty-six wild dogs, 
for a bass accompaniment the deep, low grumbling of the ice, 
surging around us with the impulse of the tides, and for punctu- 
ation the shock and jar of our crashing assaults upon the floes. 

We steamed northward into the fog beyond Etah, Green- 
land, on the afternoon of August 18, 1908. This was the 
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beginning of the last stage of the Soosevclfs journey. All now 
on board would, if they lived, be with me until my rf'turn the 
following year. As an ungentle reminder of what was ahead 
of us, though going at half-speed because of the fog, we struck 
a small berg a little way oul trom the harbour. Had the 
Foosevelt been an ordinary ship instead of the sturdy ice-fighter 
that she is, my story rm’gJit have ended rigid here. As it 
was, the shock of the impact jarred things (‘(Uisiderabiy. But 
the berg suffered more than Uw. ship, which only shook 
herself like a dog coming out of the waici*, aTui wrth the main 
mass of the berg swayhig heavily on one side from (he blow we 
had given it, and a large fragrmmt, \v(^ had i)rola‘ii off ehnrning 
the water on the other side, the Roosevdt scraped between 
them and went on. 

This little incident made a strong impression on tlie now 
members of my party, and I did not think it in^’c^ssavy to tell 
them that it was only a mos([uito bite to th(‘. eruiu'liing and 
grinding between th(‘< jars of the heavier ice that was in store 
for us a little farther on. Wc wauc working in a- norlh-wc'sl erly 
direction toward the Ellesmen^ Land side', and Iieaihal for 
Cape Sabinc", of terrible memories. As we st(‘am(Mi on, the 
ice became thicker, and w^e had to turn south to g(‘t out of the 
way of it, worming our course among the loose llo(‘S. The 
Roosevelt avoided the heavhu* ice; ])ut tlni lighter ]>a('k she 
shoved aside without much ditficulty. SoutJi ol Br<^voort 
Island we wwe fortunate in finding a st rip of open walcn*, and 
steamed northward again, kee^ping close to tlie sliore. 

It must be remembered that from Etah to Sheridan, 
for the greater part of the course, the shores on (it Inn* side are 
clearly visible — on the east the Greenland coast, on the west 
the coast of Ellesmere Land and Grant Land. At Cape Thnnhey , 
the narrowest and most dangerous part, the ehaniKi is only 
eleven miles wdde, and w^hen the air is clear it almost s(5erns 
as if a rifle bullet might be fired from one side to the other. 
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Xii6S6 waters, save in exceptional seasons, are filled with the 
heaviest kind of ice, which is constantly floating southward 
from the Polar Sea toward Baffin Bay. 

Whether this channel was carved in the solid land by the 
force of pre- Adamite glaciers, or whether it is a Titanic cleft 
formed by the breaking off of Greenland from Grant Land, is 
a question still undetermined by geologists ; but for difficulty 
and danger, there is no place to compare with it in the whole 
Arctic region. 

It is hard for a layman to understand the character of the 
ice through which the Roosevelt fought her way. Most persons 
imagin(^ that the ice of the Arctic regions has been formed by 
direct freezing of the sea- water ; but in the summer time very 
little of the floating ice is of that character. It is composed 
of huge sheets broken off from the glacial fringe of IS’orth Grant 
Land broken up by contact with other floes and with the land, 
and driven south under the impetus of the violent flood-tides. 
It is not unusual to see there ice between eighty and one hun- 
dred feet thick. As seven-eighths of these heavy floes are 
under water, one does not realize how thick they are until one 
sees where a huge mass, by the pressure of the pack behind it, 
has been driven upon ^the shore, and stands there high and dry, 
eighty or a hundred feet above the water, like a silver castle 
guarding the shore of this exaggerated and ice-clogged Ehine. 

The navigation of the narrow and ice-encumbered channels 
between Etah and Cape Sheridan was long considered an utter 
impossibility, and only four sliips besides the Roosevelt have 
succeeded in accomplishing any considerable portion of it. 
Of these four ships one, the PolariSy was lost. Three, the Alerts 
the Discovery y and the Proteus, made the voyage up and back 
in safety ; but one of those, the Proteus, was lost in an attempt 
to repeat the dash. The Roosevelt had on the expedition of 
1905-6 made the voyage up and back, though she was badly 
smashed on the return. 
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Going north, the Roosevelt of necessity followed the coast 
a portion of the way, as only close to the shore could any water 
be found which would enable the ship to advance. With the 
shore ice on one side, and the mo\dng central pack on the other, 
the changing tides were almost certain to give us an occasional 
opportunity to steam ahead. 

This channel is the meeting place between the tides coming 
from Baffin Bay on the south and from Lincoln Sea on the north, 
the actual point of meeting being about Cape Frazer. South 
of that point the flood tide inns n* rth, and north of it the flood 
tide runs south. One may judge of the force of these tides 
from the fact that on the shores of the Polar Sea the mean rise 
is only a little over a foot, while in the narrowest part of the 
channel the tide rises and falls twelve or fourteen feet. 

As a rule, looking across the channel, theie seems to be 
no water — nothing but uneven and tortured ice. When the 
tide is at the ebb, the ship follows the narrow crack of water 
between the shore and the moving pack of the centre, driving 
ahead with all her force ; then, when the flood tide begins 
to rush violently southward, the ship must hurry to shelter 
in some niche of the shore ice, or behind some point of 
rock, to save herself from destruciiori or being driven south 
again. 

This method of navigation, howev(‘T, is one of constant 
hazard, as it keeps the vessel between the immovabh*. rocks 
and the heavy and rapidly drifting ice, with the ever-present 
possibility of being crushed between the two. My knowledge 
of the ice conditions of these channels and their navigation 
was absolutely my own, gained in former years of travelling 
along the shores and studying them for this very puipose. 
On my various expeditiouKS I had walked every foot of 
coast-line, from Payer Harbour on the south to Cape Joseph 
Henry on the north, from three to eight times. I knew every 
indentation of that coast, every possible shelter for a ship, 
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every place vliere icebergs usually grounded, and the places 
where the tide ran strongest, as accurately as a tugboat captain 
in New York liarbour knows the piers of the North Eiver 
water front. When Bartlett was in doubt as to making a 
risky run, with the chance of not finding shelter for the ship, 
I could usually say to him : 

“ At such and such a place, so far from here, is a little 
niche Ix^ljind the delta of a stream, where we can drive the 
Roosavdi in, if necessary ; ” or : 

Here icebcugs are almost invariably grounded, and we 
can find shelt(U’ behind them ; ” or : 

‘‘ Iier(‘. is a place absolutely to be shunned, for the floes pile 
up h(‘r(i at the slightest i)rovocation, in a way that would 
destroy any ship afloat.” 

It was tins detailed knowledge of every foot of the Elles- 
mere Land and Grant Land coasts, (combined with Bartlett’s 
energy and ic(‘. experience, that, enabled us to pass four times 
betw(‘(‘n this Arctic 8cylla and Charybdis. 

The fog lifted about nine o’clo(‘k the lirst night out, the 
sun 2 )ee]){‘d through the elouds, and as we passed Payer Har- 
bour, on tlie Ell(\sTn(‘re Land side, we saw, sharply outlined 
against tlie snow, the house where I wintered in 1901-2. A 
flood of nuunories rushed over me at sight of the place. It 
w^as in Pa, yen* liaibour that Mrs. P(‘ary and my little daughter 
had wait(*d for me, on the Windward from September, 1900, 
to May, 1901, the iee being kSo heavy tliat year that the ship 
could neither reach Fort Conger, threii huudied miles beyond, 
wh(U‘e I was, nor regain the open watei* to the south and return 
home. That was tlie spring wlien 1 had b(‘en obliged to turn 
back at Lincoln Bay, because tlu^ exhaustion of my Eskimos 
and dogs made a dash for the Pole impos>slble. It was at 
Payer Harbour that I had rejoined my family ; it w^as at 
Payer Harbour that I had parted from them, determined 
to make one fight more to reach the goal. 
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“ One fight more,” I said in 1902 ; but I bad only reached 
84° 17'. 

“ One fight more,” I had said in 1906 ; but I had only 
reached 87° 6'. 

And now, at Payer Harbour on August 18, 1908, 

it was still “ One fight more ! Only this time I knew it 
was the last, in truth, whatever the result. 

At ten o’clock that night we were steaming past llie deso- 
late, wind-swept and iee-grojnd r^>ck^ of Cape Sabine, the 
spot that marks one of the juos^ sombre chapters in Arctic 
history, where Greely’s ill-fated party slowly starved to dcatli 
in 1884 — seven survivors only being rescued oat of a ]nirty 
of twenty-four ! The ruins oi the rnle stone hut built ])y 
these men for shelter during the lasr y(‘ai of tiuir livts can 
still be seen on the bleak nortluuai shore oi* Cape S:ibin(‘, only 
two or three miles from the extreme point. It is {loubtful 
if a more desolate and uiishelt(u*(‘d loc ation for a eam]) enuld 
be found anywhere in the Arctic regions, fnlly (‘\])os(m 1 to tlu', 
biting winds from the north, cut oiT by Ihc'. rocks ba(*k of it 
from the rays of the southern sun, and l)(‘si(‘g(‘d by lli(‘ icii 
pack surging down from Kane Basin in tin* nortli. 

1 first saw the place in August, 1896, in a, lilinding snow- 
storm, so thick that it was impossible to S(‘e inorc^ tlian a lew 
yards in any direction. The impresssions of tlial day will 
never be forgotten — the pity and thi^ sickening scaisc* of Iiorroi'. 
The saddest part of the whole story for me was Ihe knowJ(‘dgc' 
that the catastrophe was unnecessary, that it might have Ixmui 
avoided. My men and I have been cold and have bccui near 
to starvation in the Arctic, when cold and hunger wen^ inevit- 
able ; but the horrors of Cape Sabine were not/ inevitable. 
They are a blot upon the record of American Arctic exploration. 

From Cape Sabine north there was so much open watcu* 
that we thought of setting the lug sail before the southerly 
wind ; but a little later the appearance of ice to the north 
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caused us to chahge our^ minds. About sixty miles north of 
Etah, we came to a dead stop in the ice pack off Victotto Bead. 
There we lay for hours; but the time was not altogether 
wasted, for we filled our tanks with ice from a floe. 

In the afternoon of the second day out, the wind came 
on strong from the south, and we slowly drifted northward 
with the ice. After some hours, the wind began to form pools 
of open water through the pack, and we steamed westward 
toward the land, with the spray flying clear across the decks. 
An Eskimo declared that this was the devil spitting at us. 
After a few miles, we ran into denser ice and stopped again. 

Dr. Goodsell, MacMillan and Borup were busy storing 
food and medical supplies in the boats, to be ready for an 
emergency. Had the Boosevelt been crushed by the ice or 
sunk, we could have lowered the boats at a moment’s notice, 
fitted and equipped for a voyage, and retreated to the Eskimo 
country — thence back to civilization on some whaler, or in a 
ship which would have been sent up with coal the following 
year by the Peary Arctic Club, though that, of course, would 
have meant the failure of the expedition. 

In each of the six whale-boats were placed a case containing 
twelve six-pound tins of pemmican, the compressed meat food 
used on Arctic expeditions ; two twenty-five pound tins of 
biscuit ; two five-pound tins of sugar, a few pounds of coffee 
and several cans of condensed milk ; an oil stove and five 
one-gallon tins of oil : a rifle with one hundred rounds of 
ammunition and a shotgun with fifty rounds ; matches, a 
hatchet, knives, a can opener, salt, needles and thread ; and 
the following medical supplies : catgut and needles, bandages 
and cotton, quinine, astringent (tannic aeid), gauze, plaster- 
surgical liniment, boracic acid, and dusting powder. 

The boats were swung at the davits, with a full comple- 
ment of oars, mast, sails, etc., and the emergency outfit above 
described would have fitted them for a voyage of a week or 
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tea days. On leaving Etah the essential items of supplies, 
such as tea, coffee, sugar, oil, pemmican, and biscuit, had been 
stowed on deck, close to the rail on both sides, ready instantly 
to be throvraover the rail on to the ice, in case the ship should 
be crushed. 

Every person on board, both the men of the ship and the 
Eskimos, was ready with a little bundle packed to got right 
over the side at a moment’s notice, after lowering the boats 
and throwing on to the ice the essential supplies stowed near 
the ship’s rail. Kobody though^ of undressing regularly ; 
and the bathtub in my cabin migiit as well have been a trunk, 
for all the time I dared to spend in it between Etnh and Eape 
Sheridan. 
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CLOSE QUARTERS WITH THE ICE 

T hat no time should be lost on the upward voyage, 
and also that my Eskimos might not have too much 
leisure in which to consider the dangers which constantly 
threatened their floating home, I kept them all busy. The 
men were put to work making sledges and dog-harness, so 
that when we reached Cape Sheridan — if we reached it — we 
might be ,ifeady for the fall hunting. I had on board the raw 
materials, and each Eskimo built a sledge for himself, putting 
his best work into it. This pride of the Eskimo in personal 
achievement has been of great service to me, and has been 
encouraged by special prizes and special praise. 

The Eskimo women were put to work on our winter gar- 
ments as soon as possible after leaving Etah, so that, in the 
event of our losing the ship, every man would have a comfort- 
able outfit. In the North we wear practically the same 
clothing as the Eskimos, including the fur stockings with the 
fur on the inside. Otherwise we should have frozen feet often 
instead of only occasionally. A man who could not live with- 
out silk stockings would not be iik('ly to attempt the North 
Pole. As we had altogether, including the Eskimos, sixty- 
nine persons on board the ship — men, women, and children 
— ^it will be seen that thieve was considerable sewing to be done. 
Old garments had to be overhauled and mended, and new 
ones made. 
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The worst of the ice fighting did not begin immediately, 
and the new members of ihe expedition, MaclVIillan, Borup, 
and Dr. Goodsell, were at first much interested in waiohins 
the Eskimo women at their sewing. They sit on anything 
that is convenient, a chair, a phittorni, or the floor. In their 
own quarters they remove their footgear, put up one foot, 
and hold one end of the fabric between their toes, sewing a 
seam over and over from them, instead of tuw^ard tliem, as 
our women do. The foot of an l^lskinio woman is a son of 
third hand, and the work is grf:.^.ed bttween the great toe 
and the second toe. 

The Eskimo women have great coniidcnee lu their own 
skill at garment-making, and they take suggestions from the 
inexperienced white men with a good-nat iiri' i and superior 
tolerance. When one of the nortlun’ii Ix^lles was shaping a 
garment for Bartlett to wear on the spring sle(lg(‘ jouriH^y, 
he anxiously urged her to give him pbmty of room. Her 
reply was a mixed Eskimo and English e(jni valent for : 

“ You just trust me. Captain ! When you gel out on 
the road to the Nor Pol, jmu’ll need a draw-string in your 
jacket, and not gussets.” She had seen me and my men coming 
back from previous sledge journeys, and she knew the. (dTiH’-t 
of long-continued fatigue and scanty rations in niaking a man’s 
clothes fit him loosely. 

The Eskimos had the run of the ship, but tlui port sid(^ of 
the forward deck house was given to them entirely. A wide 
platform three or four feet high, mad(‘- of packing box(\s, was 
placed around the wall of the deck house for them to shnq) 
on. Each family had its own quarters, partitioned oil by 
planks, and screened in front by a curtain. Th(‘y (*ook(*d 
their own meat and whatever else they desired, though P(‘r(*y, 
the ship’s steward, provided them with tea and roffoo. If 
they had baked beans, or hash, or anything of that kind fiorn 
the ship’s store, it was cooked for them by Percy ; and he 
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also fumishod them with his famous bread, which for light- 
ness and crispness is unsurpassed in the round world. 

The Eskimos seemed always to be eating. There was no 
table for the crowd of them, as they do not incline to regular 
meal hours ; but each family ate by itself, as appetite dictated. 
I gave them pots, pans, plates, cups, saucers, knives, forks, 
and oil stoves. They had access to the ship’s galley, day and 
night ; but Percy was always amiable, and the Eskimos at 
length learned not to wash their hands in the water in which 
he purposed to boil meat. 

The third day out the weather was villainous. It rained 
steadily, and there was a strong southerly wind. The group 
of dogs on the main deck stood about with low, dejected heads 
and dripping tails. Only at feeding time did they take courage 
even to fight or snap at one another. Most of the time the 
ship was stationary, or drifting slowly with the ice toward 
the mouth of Dobbin Bay. When at last the ice loosened, we 
made about ten miles in open water — then the wheel rope 
broke, and we had to stop for repairs, unable to take 
advantage of the stretch of water still before us. The 
captain’s remarks when the strands of that cable parted I will 
leave to the imagination of the reader. Had the accident 
occurred at a time when the ship was between two big floes, 
the fortress of the North Pole might still remain uncaptured. 
It was after midnight before we got under way, and half an 
hour later we were stopped again by the impassable ice. 

On the fourth day we lay quiet all day long, with a slight 
breeze from Princess Marie Bay setting us slowly eastward ; 
but, as the sun was shining, we utilized the time in drying our 
clothing, wet and soggy from the almost continuous rain and 
now of the previous two days. As it was still summer-time 
in the Arctic, we did not suffer from cold. The pools between 
the ice floes were slowly enlarging, and at nine in the evening 
we were on our way again, but at eleven we ran into a thick 
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fog. All night we bored and twisted throngh the ice, which, 
though thick, was not heavy for the Moosevelt^ and only once 
or twice we had to back her. An ordinary ship could have 
made no headway whatever. 

Wardwell, the chief engineer, stood his eight-hour or twelve- 
hour watch the same as his assistants, and during the passage 
of these dangerous channels he was nearly always in the 
engine-room, watching the machinery to see that no part of 
it got out of order at a crucial moment — which would have 
meant the loss of the ship. Wh<_n we w^ere between two big 
floes, forcing our way through, T wf'uld call down the tube 
leading from the bridge to the engine-room : 

“ Chief, you’ve got to keep her moving until I give you 
word, no matter what happens.” 

Sometimes the ship would get stuck between the corners 
of two floes which were slowly coming together. At such a 
time a minute is an eternity. I would cal^ down the tube to 
Wardwell, You’ve got to jump her now, the length of fifty 
yards,” or whatever it might be. And I could feel the ship 
shaking under me as she seemed to take the flying Icaj), under 
the impulse of live steam poured directly from tlie boilers into 
the fifty-two-inch low-pressure cylinder. 

The engines of the Roosevelt have what is called a by-pass, 
by which the live steam can be turned into the big cylinder, 
more than doubling the power of the engines for a few minutes. 
This simple bit of mechanism has saved us from being crushed 
flat by the ice on more than one occasion. 

The destruction of a ship betweem two ice floes is not sudden, 
like her destruction by a submarine mine, for instance. It is 
a slow and gradually increasing pressure from both sides, 
sometimes till the ice meets in the vitals of the sliip. A vessel 
might stay thus, suspended between two floes, for twenty- 
four hours— or until the movement of the tides relaxed the 
pressure, when she would sink. The ice might open at first 
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just sufficiently to let the hull go down, and the ends of the 
yards might catch on the ice and break, with the weight of the 
water-filled hull, as was the case with the ill-fated H cciTiTicttCm 
One ship, in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, was caught in the ice 
and dragged over the rocks like a nutmeg over a nutmeg grater. 
The bottom was sliced off as one would slice a cucumber 
with a knife, so that the iron blubber tanks in the hold dropped 
out of her. The ship became nothing but the sides and ends 
of a box. She remained some twenty-four hours, gripped 
between the floes, and then went down. 

On August 22, the fifth day, our lucky stars must have been 
w^orking overtime, for we made a phenomenal run — more 
than a hundred miles, right up the middle of Kennedy Channel, 
uninterrupted by ice or fog ! At midnight the sun burst 
gloriously through the clouds, just over Cape Lieber. It 
seemed a happy omen. 

Could such good fortune continue ? Though my hopes were 
high, the experience of former journeys reminded me that the 
brightest coin has always a reverse side. In a day we had run 
the whole length of Kennedy Channel, and immediately before 
us there was only scattered ice. But beyond lay Eobeson 
Channel, only some tliirty miles away, and the navigator who 
know's Eobeson Channel will never be sanguine that it has 
anything good in store for him. 

8oou we encountered both ice and fog, and, while working 
slowly along in search of an opening, we WTre forced clear across 
to the Greenland coast at Thank God Harbour, the winter 
quarters of the Polaris in 1871-2. I have mentioned the lane 
of whaler which often lies at ebb tide between the land and the 
moving central pack ; but the reader must not fancy that 
this is an unobstructed lane. On the contrary, its passage 
means constant butting of the smaller ice, and constant 
dodging of larger pieces. 

Of course the steam is up at all times, ready, like ourselves, 
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for anything at a moment’s notice. When the ice is not so 
heavy as to be utterly impenetrable, the ship tinder full steam 
moves back and forth continually, butting and charging the 
floes. Sometimes a charge -vill send the ship forward half her 
length, sometimes her whole length — sometimes not an inch. 
When, with all the steam ol the boilers, we can make no head- 
way whatever, we wait for the ice to loosen up, and economize 
our coal. We do not mind using the ship as a battering ram 
— that is what she w^as made foi : but beyond Etali coal is 
precious, and every ounce of it must yi(*ld its full return of 
northward steaming. The coal it present in our bunkers was 
all that we should have until our return the following year 
when the Peary Arctic Club wmald send a sh'p to meet us at 
Etah. 

It must bo remembered that dming all this time we wore 
in the region of constant daylight, in the season of the midnight 
sun. Sometimes the weather w^as foggy, sometime:^ cloudy, 
sometimes sunny ; but there was no darkness. The periods 
of day and night were measured only by our w^atches — not, 
during the passage of these channels, by sleeping and waking, 
for we slept only in those brief intervals when there was nothing 
else to do. Unresting vigilance wus the price we paid for our 
passage. 

Bartlett’s judgment w^as reliable, but the cabin had no 
attraction for me when the ship and the fortunes ol the (‘xpedi- 
tion were swaying in the balance. Then, too, when llu*. ship 
was butting the ice, the shock of the impact wunld have 
made Morpheus himself sit up and rub his eyes every few 
minutes. 

Owing to the stupendous and resistless character of the 
heavier ice, a ship would be utterly heli)le8s if she were ever 
caught fairly and squarely between two giant floes. In such 
a case, there would be no escape for any structure whi(;h man 
could design or build. More than once, a brief nip between 
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two big blue floes has set the whole one hundred and eighty- 
four-foot length of the Roosevelt vibrating like a violin string. 
At other times, under the pressure on the cylinders of the by- 
pass before described, the vessel would rear herself upon the 
ice like a steeplechaser taking a fence. It was a glorious battle 

this charging of the ship against man’s coldest enemy and 

possibly his oldest, for there is no calculating the age of this 
glacial ice. Sometimes, as the steel-shod stem of the Roosevelt 
split a floe squarely in two, the riven ice would emit a savage 
snarl that seemed to have behind it all the rage of the invaded 
immemorial Arctic struggling with the self-willed intruder, 
man. Sometimes, when the ship was in special peril, the 
Eskimos on board would set up their strange barbaric chant 
— calling on the souls of their ancestors to come from the 
invisible realm and help us. 

Often on this last expedition of the Roosevelt, as on the 
former one, have I seen a fireman come up from the bowels of 
the ship, panting for a breath of air, take one look at the sheet 
of ice before us, and mutter savagely : 

“ By God, she’s got to go through ! ” 

Then he would drop again into the stoke hole, and a moment 
later an extra pull of black smoke would rise from the stack, 
and I knew the steam pressure was going up. 

During the worst parts of the journey, Bartlett spent most 
of his time in the crow’s nest, the barrel look-out at the top 
of the mainmast. I would climb up into the rigging just 
below the crow’s nest, where I could see ahead and talk to 
Bartlett, backing uj) his opinion with my own, when necessary, 
to relieve him in tlie more dangerous places of too great a 
weight of responsibility. 

Clinging with Bartlett, liigh up in the vibrating rigging, 
peering far ahead for a streak of open water, studying the 
movement of the floes which pressed against us, I would hear 
him shouting to the ship below us as if coaxing her, encouraging 
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her, commanding her to hammer a way for ns throngh the 
adamantine floes: 

“ Eip ’em, Teddy ! Bite ’em in two ! Go it ! That’s 
fine, my beauty ! Now — again ! Once more ! ” 

At such a time the long gen erat ions of ice and ocean 
fighters behind this brave, indomitable young Newfoundland 
captain seemed to be re-living in him the strenuous days that 
carried the flag of ETigiand round the world. 
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CHAPTER XII 

THE ICE FIGHT GOES ON 


T O recount all the incidents of this upward journey of the 
Roosevelt would require a volume. When we were not 
fighting the ice we were dodging it, or — worse still — ^waiting 
in some niche of the shore for an opportunity to do more fight- 
ing. On Sunday, the sixth day out from Etah, the water 
continued fairly open, and we made good progress until one 
o’clock in the afternoon, when we were held up by the ice 
pack as wc were nearing Lincoln Bay. A cable was run out, 
and the ship secured to a great floe, which extended some two 
miles to the north and several to the east. The tide, which 
was running north at the time, had carried the smaller ice 
with it, leaving the Roosevelt in a sort of lake. While we were 
resting there, some of the men observed a black object far out 
on the great ice floe to which we were attached, and Dr. 
Goodsell and Borup, with two Eskimos, started out to investi- 
gate. This walking across the floes is dangerous, as the ice 
is full of cracks, some of them quite wide, and on the day in 
question the cracks were for the most part concealed by a re- 
cent snowfall. In jumping across a lead, the men had a narrow 
escape from drowning, and when they got within shooting 
distance of the black object they were seeking, it proved to be 
only a block of stone. 

Before the return of Borup and the doctor the ice had 
already begun to close in around the ship and, as soon as 
the men were safe on board, the cable was hauled in and the 
Roosevelt drifted south with the pack. So close was the ice 
io6 
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that night, that we had to swing the boats inward on the davits 
to protect them from the great floes, which at times crowded 
the rail. Finally, the captain worked the ship into another 
small lake to the south-east of our former position by the great 
floe, and there we remained seven 1 hours, steaming back and 
forth in order to keep the pool open. 

About eleven o’clock thai night, for all our efforts, the ice 
closed in again around the Roosevelt ; but I observed a sniail 
lead to the south-east, which led into another body of open 
water, and gave orders to ram the wssci through, if possible. 
By working the nose of ilie slu] inti tlu' small opening, and 
then by butting the ice on ahernate sides, succeeded ii; 
widening the lead sufficiently to allow of our passing through 
to the pool of open water beyond. 

At four o’clock the next morning we were again under way, 
working northw^ard through vslack ice to a point a lit fie- beyond 
Shelter Eiver, where we were again stojtped by ic‘e about nine 
o’clock in the forenoon. The Roosevelt moved in lu^ar t he shores 
and her head was shoved against a big iloe, to avoid her being 
jammed or carried southward by the iioav swiftly running tid(" 
and the ice pack. 

After supper that night, MacMillan, Borup and Dr. Ooods(iI, 
with two Eskimos, started for the shore ovct tln^ jammed 
with the intention of getting some game; but befon^ tli(‘\ 
reached the shore there was so rniudi movement in the adja(‘(ui t 
floes that I considered their journey t oo hazardous for inex])t‘ri- 
enced men. A recall w^as sounded with the ship’s whistle, 
and they started back ovmr the now moving flofs. lluii 
movements wmro impeded by their guns, but foitunately tin v 
carried boat hooks, without w hich they could nev(ir have maf < 
their way back. 

Using the boat hooks as vaulting poles, they leaped from 
one floe to another, when the loads were not too wide. \ a n 
the open water was impassable in that way, they crosse 
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BmatU floatang pieces of ice, tising their hooks to push and pull 
themselves along. First the doctor slipped on the edge of 
a floe, and went into the icy water to the waist, but he was 
quickly hauled up by Borup. Then Borup slipped and went 
in to the waist, but he was out again as quickly. 

Meanwhile the ice had separated about the Roosevelt, 
leaving a wide lane of water between her and the men ; but 
by running the ship against one of the larger floes, we enabled 
them to clamber aboard. They lost no time in exchanging 
their wet garments for dry ones, and in a few minutes they 
were all laughing and recounting their exploits to an interested 
— and possibly amused — ^group of listeners. 

A man who could not laugh at a wetting or take as a matter 
of course a dangerous passage over moving ice, would not be 
a man for a serious Arctic expedition. It was with a feeling 
of intense satisfaction that I watched these three men, Mac- 
Millan, Borup, and Dr. Goodsell, my Ar ctic “ tenderfeet,” as 
I called them, proving the mettle of which they were made. 

I had selected these three men from among a host of 
applicants for membership in the expedition, because of the 
special fitness of each one. Dr. Goodsell was a solid, sturdy, 
self-made physician of Pennsylvania stock. His specialism 
in microscopy I trusted might give valuable results in a field 
not hitherto investigated in the North. He was to make 
microscopic studies of the germ diseases of the Eskimos. 

MacMillan, a trained athlete and physical instructor, I 
had known, and known about, for years. I chose him because 
of his intense interest in the work, his intense desire to be 
of the party, and his evident mental and physical fitness for 
the rigorous demands of the Arctic. 

Borup, the youngest member of the party, impressed me 
with his enthusiasm and physical abilities. He had a record 
as a Yale runner, and I took him on general principles, because 
I liked him, satisfied that he was of the right stufi for Arctic 
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work. It was a iortunate selection, as tlie pkotograpks 
bronght back by the expedition are due in a large measure to 
his expert knowledge of film developing. 

I have been asked how the members of my party amused 
themselves during the long waits, vvhen the ship was held up 
by the ice. The principal ariiusemeut of the new members 
was in trying to acquire from the Eskimos on board a smatter- 
ing of their language. As inteipreter, they had Matt Henson. 
Sometimes, looking down from +he, bridge of the ship on to the 
main deck, I would see one of thc'^e new men surrounded by 
a group of Eskimos, gesticulating and laughing, and I knew 
that a language lesson was in progress. The womou were 
delighted at the opportunity to teach B ')rup the Eskimo words 
for jacket, hood, boots, sky, water, food, etc., as they 
seemed to be of the opinion that he was a fine boy. 

The Roosevelt lay quietly in open water all niglit on August 
24, but in the forenoon of the 25th steamed northward nearly 
to Cape Union. Beyond there the ice was densely packed. 
I climbed up into the rigging to take a look but, finding no 
suitable shelter, decided to turn back to Lincoln Bay, where 
we made the ship fast between two grounded ice floes. The 
day before had been calm and sunny, but the 25th was snowy 
and disagreeable, with a raw northerly Y»ir)d. The snow w^as 
driving in horizontal sheets across the decks, the water was 
black as ink, the ice a spectral white, and the coast near us 
looked like the shores of the land of ghosts. One of our berg 
pieces was carried away by the flood tide, and wo w ere obliged 
to shift our position to the inner side of the other one ; but 
there were other grounded bergs outside us to take the impact 
of the larger floes. 

On general principles, I landed a cache of supplies at this 
point on the following day. The possibility of losing the ship 
was always present ; but if everything went well, the cache 

could be made use of in the hunting season. The supplies, 
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in their wooden boxes, were simply piled upon the shore. 
Wandering Arctic hares, reindeer, and musk-oxen never attempt 
to regale themselves on tin cans or wooden boxes. 

J went ashore and walked over to Shelter Eiver, living 
over again the experiences there in 1906, when during my 
absence at Cape Thomas Hubbard, Captain Bartlett — for he 
was them, as now, the master of the Roosevelt — had tried to 
drivci tJie ship sonth from her exposed position at Cape Sheri- 
dan to a more sheltered place in Lincoln Bay, where I was to 
rejoin them. 

At Shelter Eiver, the Roosevelt had been caught between 
the moving pa(‘k and the vertical face of the ice-foot, receiving 
almost a fatal blow. She had been lifted bodily out of the 
water, the stern-post and rudder smashed into kindling wood, 
and a blade ripped off the propeller. Everything was landed 
from the vessel in the expectation that when the ice slacked 
off and she settled into the water, she would be leaking so 
badly it would l)e impossible to keep her afloat. 

Bartlett and his men worked manfully in stopping the leaks, 
as far as possible ; and when the pressure from the ice was 
partially released, the ship was floated. But she lay there 
nearly a month, and twice during that time even the rigging 
of the ship Avas landed, Avhen it seemed impossible that she 
could survive. 

Here at Shelter Eiver T had found the Roosevelt on my 
return from “ farthest west.” A new rudder was improvised, 
and the crippled and almost helidess ship floated around into 
Lincoln Bay, whence she finally limped home to New York. 

After an hour of retrospection at this place, I walked back 
to the ship. Boriip and MacMillan had also gone ashore, in 
the hope of obtaining game but had not found any. It was a 
dull, raw, overcast day, and MacMillan, Borui^, the doctor, 
and Gushue, the mate, amused themselves by target-shooting 
with their Winchesters, 
no 
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The next day was seemingly endless, and still we lay there 
at Lincoln Bay, with a strong, raw north-east wind blowing 
steadily and with increasing violence. The edge of the mov- 
ing pack was only a few yards from the ship, but we were 
fairly well protected by large piece! which had grounded out- 
side of us. Every little while a big floe came rushing past, 
crowding everything out of its way, and giving our protectors 
a shove that set them and us nearc'r the shore. From the 
crow’s neet we could see a little opc'n ’vatcr tK>ar the east const 
of the channel, but there was none in our vicinity — only ice, 
ice, ice, of every imaginaide shape a. id tliiekness. 

Still another day, ar.d tlm Eooitercll was in tlie same position, 
with the ice crowding against hei ; but at the civst of tiie high 


tide the grounded floe-berg to wbioh wo were attached liy c iiilc 
went adrift, and we all hurried on dock. The lines woiv liastilv 
detached from the berg. As the ice went south, It left a si retch 
of open water before us about a mile long, and we i-'C'nmed 
northward along the shore, pushing our way hehi nd thegrmmdcd 


bergs, trying to find another niche wIktc we might 1)(> secure 
from the now rapidly approaching pack. 

It was well for us that the wind was blowing violent ly off 
shore, as it eased the pressure of the pack against us. One 
place seemed secure, and we were making ready to atfacli the 
cables, when an ice-floe, about an acre in extent with a sharp, 
projecting point like the ram of a battleship, came singing 
along toward the Roosevelt, and we were obliged to shift our 
position. Before the ship was secured, she was agam I hrea - 
ened by the same floe, which seemed to be eudowmd m i 
intelUgence and to follow us like a bloodhound. We oti ul 
to still another position, and secured the vessel, and finally the 
threatening floe passed onwards to the south. i 

There was no sleep for any one that sunht mg • 
ten o’clock the berg fragment to which we v eic a ac u 
loose under the pressure of the furious wind an i ^ ^ ^ 
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In contrsicted space, with the ice whirling and eddying about 
ns, we hastily got our lines in and shifted to another place, only 
to be driven out of it. We sought still another place of shelter, 
and in turn were also driven out of that. A third attempt to 
find safety was successful, but before it was accomplished the 
Roosevelt had twice been aground forward, her keel had been 
caught by a berg’s spur, and her after rail smashed by the 
onslaught of another berg. 

Saturday, the 29th, was another day of delay, but I found 
some comfort in thinking of my little son in the far-away home. 
It was his fifth birthday, and Percy, Matt and I, his three 
chums, drank a bottle of champagne in his honour. Eobert 
E. Peary, Junior ! What were they doing at home ? I won- 
dered. 

I think that none of the members of the expedition will ever 
forget the following day, August 30. The Roosevelt was 
kicked about by the floes as if she had been a football. The 
game began about four o’clock in the morning. I was in my 
cabin trying to get a little sleep — ^with my clothes on, for I had 
not dared to remove them for a week. My rest was cut short 
by a shock so violent that, before I realized that anything had 
happened, I found myself on deck — a deck that inclined to 
starboard some twelve or fifteen degrees. I ran, or rather 
climbed the dock, to the port side and saw what had happened. 
A big floe, rushing past with the current, had picked up the 
grounded berg to which we were attached by the hawsers, as 
if that thousand-ton berg had been a toy, and dashed it against 
the Roosevelt and clear along her port side, smashing a big hole 
in the bulwarks at Marvin’s room. The berg brought up 
against another one just aft of us, and the Roosevelt slipped 
from between the two like a greased pig. 

As soon as the pressure was relaxed and the ship regained 
an even keel, we discovered that the cable which had been 
attached to the floe-berg at the stern had become entangled 
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urith the propeller. It was a time for lightning thought and 
action j but by attaching a heavier cable to the parted one 
and taking a hitch round the steam capstan^ we finally diBCn* 
tangled it. 

This excitement was no sooner over than a great berg that 
was passing near us split in two of its own accord, a cube some 
twenty-five or thirty feet in diameter dropping toward the 
ship, and missing our quarter by only a foot or two. “ Bergs 
to the right of them, bergs to the left of them, bergs on top of 
them,” I heard somebody say, as caught, our breath at this 
miraculous escape. 

The ship was now quite at the mercy of the drifting ice, 
and with the pressure from the outer pack the SoosevcU again 
careened to starboard. I knew that she weio driven any 
higher upon the shore, we should have to discharge a large 
part of the coal in order to lighten her sufficiently to get her 
off again. So I decided to dynamite the ice. 

I told Bartlett to get out his batteries and dynamite, and 
to smash the ice between the Roosevelt and the heavy floes 
outside, making a soft cushion for the ship to rest on. The 
batteries were brought up from the lazaret, one of the dynamite 
boxes lifted out wdth caution, and Bartlett and I looked for the 
best places in the ice for the charges. 

Several sticks of dynamite were wrapped in pieces of old 
bagging and fastened on the end of long spruce poles, which 
we had brought along specially for this purpose. A wire from 
the battery had, of course, been connected with one of the 
primers buried in the dynamite. Pole, wire, and dynamite 
were thrust down through cracks in the ice at several places 
in the adjacent floes. The other end of each wire was then 
connected with the battery, every one retreated to a respectful 
distance on the far side of the deck, and a quick, sharp push on 
the plunger of the battery sent the electric current along the 
wires. 
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Rip ! Bang ! Boom ! The ship quivered like a smitten 
violin string, and a column of water and pieces of ice went flying 
a hundred feet into the air, geyser fashion. 

The pressure of the ice against the ship being thus removed, 
she rigid ed herself and lay quietly on her cushion of crushed 
ice — waiting for whatever might happen next. As the tide 
lowered, the Roosevelt was bodily aground from amidships 
forward, heeling first to one side and then to the other with the 
varying pressure of the ice. It was a new variation of ‘‘ Eocked 
in the Cradle of the Deep ” — one that sent Eskimo babies, the 
dogs, the boxes, and even ourselves, tumbling about the decks. 

When the tide rose, efforts were made to dislodge the ship 
from her stranded position. Prom the port side of the bow 
a line was made fast to a stationary floe«berg, and the captain 
called for full steam, first ahead, then astern. For some time 
there was no perceptible movement of the ship. Finally, the 
pull on the port bow from the cable, with full speed astern, 
had the desired effect and the vessel slid off and floated free ; 
but the ice was so heavily packed behind us that we could not 
move her away. It was far from a pleasant spot. 
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CAPE SHERIDAN AT LAST 


T O put it mildly, tin, position in Vvhioh >yo now found our- 
solves was dan<xorous— own . ith I ho assistance of so 
experienced and sloHd> : n ice hylitor os Jhii tlctl. As day 
followed day and still we hun^ tlicre at Lincoli* Bay, should 
doubtless have been exireraily anxious liad the l\(mcvvlt not 
had a similar experience on the preecHliriij^ vov'i^e. But we 
believed that sooner or later the movc^nient of \]u^ iri* w'ouKl 
enable us to steam the few n'mainiiiijf inil(*s to ('ape Sliiaidan, 
and possibly beyond tliere ; for our obj(‘eliv<^ point was some 
twenty-five miles to tlu^ nort h-'W'Cst of our former w in! (‘r (piar- 
ters in 1905-6. Wc tried to jossi^ss our souls in iialicoee, 
and if sometimes the delay on our n(u*v(‘s, tlnui^ was 
nothing to be gained by talking about it. 

On September 1 the ice did iiol stMun to In* moving (juite 
so rapidly. The evening before'. Mai'Millan liad Ikhui sent 
ashore to the bluffs beyond Shdter Biv(U', and he had rej)ort(‘d 
that there was considerable ojx'n wuit or along the shore. Barl- 
lett then went forward to reconnoitre'. On liis return he also 
reported open water, but with corners of big thx'S bari ing it in 
every direction. 

That the fall hunting might get under way, Onlah, Aletali, 
Ooblooyah, and Ookeyah started off for the Lake Hazen region, 
with a sledge and eight dogs, after musk-ox^'n and ivindeer. 
It had been planned that they should hunt tliere until joined 
by other Eskimos from the ship, after she reaehed Cape 
Sheridan or Porter Bay. But in the absence of snow, the 
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going was too rough for even a light sledge, and the Eskimos 
returned. 

At last, a little before midnight on the 2nd, we got out 
of the impasse at Lincoln Bay, where we had been held up for 
ten days. The cables were taken in, and the Boosevelt, steam- 
ing first forward and then astern, extricated herself from the 
shore pack. We felt as men must feel who are released from 
prison. There was a narrow lane of open water following the 
shore, and along that course we steamed, rounding Cape Union 
‘about half an hour before midnight. 

But we were soon held up again by the ice, a little below 
Black Cape, a dark cone-shaped mountain standing alone, on 
the eastern side washed by the waters of the sea, on the west 
separated by deep valleys from the adjacent mountains. It 
was a scene of indescribable grandeur, for the coast was lined 
for miles with bergs, forced shoreward, broken and tilted at 
right angles. At Black Cape we had made half the distance 
between our former position at Lincoln Bay and the longed-for 
shelter at Cape Sheridan. 

As we made fast against the land ice, a sixty-foot thick 
fragment of a floe was driven with frightful force up on the 
shore a little to the north of us. Had we been in the way of 
it— but a navigator of these channels must not dwell too much 
on such contingencies. 

As an extra precaution, I had the Eskimos with axes bevel 
off the edge of the ice-foot abreast of the ship, to facilitate her 
rising if she should be squeezed by the heavy floes outside. It 
was snowing lightly all day long ; but I went ashore, walking 
along the ice-foot to the next river, and up to the summit of 
Black Cape. An occasional walk on land was a relief from 
the stench and disorder of the ship, for the dogs kept the Roose- 
velt in a very unclean condition. Many persons have asked 
how we could endure the presence of nearly two hundred and 
fifty dogs on the deck of a small ship ; but every achievement 
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has its drawbacks, and it must not be forgotten that without 
the dogs we, could not have reached the Pole. 

At this point we landed another cache, similar to the one 
at Lincoln Bay, to be ready for anything that might happen. 

On the 4th, the wind came strong from the south, and as 
there seemed to be a little open water ahead, at eight in the 
morning we started to get out of oui berth. It took an hour 
to break up the “ slob ’ i(*e vvhicli had cemented about the 
ship. We were happy to be Tinder way again ; but at the 
delta just ahead of us the ice refus('d to open, the drift ice from 
the south was coming u]> rapid!v oefcrc the wind, and were 
compelled to huiTy back to our former berth below Black 
Cape. We did not get in again without soiiKt trouble as the 
strong wind made the Rooaevelt har d t o manage. Th(‘ starboard 
quarter boat was badly smash(‘d against the eoriuT of a big 
berg piece, and the starboard (‘orner of the for ward d<‘ck liouse 
was almost ripped fi’om the d<'ckiT)g. 

But all hands waue stiinnlatcMi by lh(‘ Mioiight that we 
were now only a few miles from (-ape Bheridan so ruiar our 
goal that we were resth^ss to be off again. Tliat (vvening, with 
the ebb tide, the ice slackened and tlu^ order was givcni to steam 
ahead. After one or two narrow (‘S(‘ap(‘S Ixi we(*n th(‘ rapidly 
running floes, w^e reached the d(‘lta of Black ( ape Kiver, a h w 
miles beyond our former place. But when the. tid(^ turned 
we were obliged to hurry back about a (piarter ol a inih‘ to tlu- 
shelter of ^ grounded berg. 

When the hawsers w<n‘e made fast I wcnit ashore and up 
to the delta to look at the ice bt^yond. iSi ot a crack or hole was 
visible to the north, and the path by which we had retreatecl 
to our present position was now a sea of solid icje. bliould we 
ever be able to make the few remaining miles f 

The wind continued to blow violently from the south, the 
ice began to slack off a little behind us, and at three o cloc 
in the morning of September 5 there was a gradually widening 
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lead to the north, I felt that it was now or never, and the 
order went down for every pound of steam and full speed. Thus 
we rounded Cape Kawson, and Cape Sheridan was in view. 
At last ! That sloping headland looked more beautiful than 
the gates of paradise to our vigil- wearied eyes. 

We rounded the cape at a quarter past seven, fifteen minutes 
later than the time of our arrival in 1905. Since August 23, 
thii'teen days before, neither Bartlett nor I had had our clothes 
off. 

Should we stop here ? There was still open water beyond. 
I gave orders to steam ahead, hoping that we might reach 
Porter Bay. But after two miles we came to another impass- 
able barrier of ice, and it was decided that it was Cape Sheridan 
again for this year’s winter quarters. Back we went, and the 
work of getting the Roosevelt inside the tide crack was begun. 

My heart was light. Those two miles beyond Cape Sheri- 
dan had given us the record of “ farthest north ” which any 
vessel had over reached under her own steam, 82° 30'. One 
vessel only, Nansen’s Fram^ had been farther north, but she 
had drifted there stern foremost, a plaything of the ice. Again 
the little black, strenuous Roosevelt had proven herself the 
champion. 

There are some feelings which a man cannot express in 
words. Such were mine as the mooring lines went out onto 
the ice-foot at Cape Sheridan. We had kept the scheduled 
time of our programme and had negotiated the first part of the 
difficult proposition — that of driving a ship from New York 
to a point within striking distance of the Pole. All the uncer- 
tainties of ice navigation — the possible loss of the Roosevelt 
and a large quantity of our supplies — were at an end. An- 
other source of gratification was the realization that this last 
voyage had further accentuated the value of detailed experi- 
■ence in this arduous work. Notwithstanding the delays which 
had sometimes seemed endless, we had made the voyage with 
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only small percentage of the ansdeties and injury to the 
ship which we had experienced on the former upward journey 
in 1905. 

Lying there, with the northern bounds ot all known lands 
—except those close to us — lying to the south, we were in a 
position properly to attack the second part of our problem, 
the projection of a sledge party from the ship to the Pole itself. 
This rounding of Cape ^^heridar. was not the ultimate achieve- 
ment probable. 

So great was our relief at having driven the Room^eli 
through the ice of Eobeson Ohan’: ‘i, that as soon as the unor- 
ing lines were out at Cape Sheriian we set to work unloading 
the ship with light-hearted eaeeniess. The Roonevelt was 
grounded inside the tide craek,ar)d the first things wo got ashore 
were the two hundred and forty-six dogs, wliich had made the 
ship a noisy and ill-smelling inferno for the last eight een days. 
They were simply dropped over th(^ rail onto the ice, and in a 
few minutes the shore in all directions was dotted with them, 
as they ran, leaped and barked in the snow. The decks were 
washed down with hose, and the work of unloading began. 
First the sledges came down from the bridge deck, where they 
had been built during the upward voyage, a firu^ fleet of twenty- 
three. 

We wanted to get the ship well inside the ice barrier wdiere 
she would be really safe, so we lightened her that sh(i might 
float with the high tide. We made chutes from planks, and 
down these we slid the oil cases from the main deck and the 
hold. It was necessary to work carefully, as the ice was thin 
ait that season. Later two or three sledge-loads of supplies 
broke through, and the Eskimos with them ; but as the water 
was only five or six feet deep, and the supplies were packed 
in tins, no serious damage was done. 

While the oil was being unloaded, a party of men went out 
with ice chisels, poles, saws, and so forth, chopping away the 
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ice so that we could warp the Roosevelt in, broadside to the 
shore. Bartlett and I were determined to get the ship beyond 
the floe-berg barrier and into the shallow water of the ice-foot. 
We were not looking forward to another winter of such torment 
as we had lived through on the previous expedition, with 
the ship just on the edge of the ice-foot and subject to every 
movement of the hostile pack outside. 

After the oil cases came the tons of whale meat from the 
quarter-deck, some of it in chunks as large as a Saratoga trunk. 
It was thrown over the side onto the ice, sledged ashore by the 
Eskimos, some hundred yards over the ice-foot, and heaped 
in gi’eat piles, protected by the bags of coal which had also 
benm taken from the quarter-deck. Then came the whale- 
boats, which were lowered from the davits and run ashore 
like sledges. They were later turned bottom side up for the 
winter and weighted down, so that the wind could not move 
them. 

The work of landing the supplies and equipment consumed 
several days. This is the very first work of every well-managed 
Arctic expedition on reaching winter quarters. With the 
supplies asliore, the loss of the ship by fire or by crushing in the 
i(ie, would mean simply that the party might have to walk 
home. It would not interfere with the sledge work, nor seri- 
ously cri])ple the expedition. Had ^^() lost the Roosevelt at 
Cax)e Sheridan, wc should have spent th(^ winter in the box 
houses which we constructed and in the spring should have 
made the dash for the Pole just the samt‘. We should then 
have walked the three hundred and fifty miles to Cape Sabine, 
crossed the Smitli Sound ice to Etah, and waited for a ship. 

The adjacent shore for a quarter of a mile was lined with 
boxes, each item of provisions having a pile to itself. This 
packing-box village wais christeiunl Hubbardville, in honour 
of General Thomas H. Hubbard, president of the Peary Arctic 
Club. When the boxes which had served as a bed platform 
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in the Eskimo quarters of the Roosevelts forward deck were 
removed, the place was swept and scrubbed ; then a bed plat- 
form was built of boards, divided into sections for the various 
families and screened in front; by curtains. Under the bed 
platform was an open space, where the Eskimos <iould keep 
their cooking utensils and other personal belongings. The 
fastidious reader who is shocked ai the idea of keeping frying- 
pans under the bed should see an i^lskimo family in one of their 
native houses of stone and earth, eigld. fei^t across, wdien* meat 
and drink, men, women and ehiidr^m aiv <n*ov,(led iridiserimin- 
ately for month upon month m wiu'.cn’. 

We next landed about eighJy tons of eoal, so ‘hed, in case 
we should have to live in the bo:\ houses there vonld b(^ plejity 
of fuel. At that time of the year it w'us not V(n\v ('old. On 
September 8 the thermometer stood at 12 abov(^ zcuo, the 
next day at 4. 

The heavi(ir cases, (‘ontaining the, tins of baeon, p( .niniean 
(the condensed meat food ns^c^d in the Ar(‘<ie), Hour, (dc*,., 
were utilized ashore like so many [)loeks of granite in (‘on- 
structing three houses, about lift(‘en f(*(d by thirty. All the 
supplies were espeeially juioked for tliis ])uj})os(‘, in b(»x(‘s (if 
speciti(‘d dimensions — oiu^ of tlu^ innunuoabh* di'tails which 
made for the success of the exp(‘(Jition. In building t he houses 
the tops of the boxes w'^ere jihmed inside, the (‘,ov(ns leniova^d, 
and the contents taken out as need(‘d, as Ironi a slidi, t he w liole 
house being one large gro<*cry. 

The roofs were made of sails thrown ovaa* boat booms or 
spars, and later the walls and roof wen^ bankcal in solidly with 
snow. Stoves were set up, so that, it (werytliing wauit w(dl, 
the houses could be used as wu)rksh()ps during th(‘ wint(u\ 

So here we were, safely bestowed at ('ajiC/ Sheridan, and 
the prize seemed already in our grasp. The e.ontingencies 
which had blocked our w^ay in 1906 were all provided for on this 
last expedition. We knew just w^hat we had to do, and just 
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how to do it. Only a few months of waiting, the fall hunting, 
and the long, dark winter were all that lay between me and 
the final start. I had the dogs, the men, the experience, a fixed 
determination (the same impulse which drove the ships of 
Columbus across the trackless western sea) — and the end lay 
with that Destiny which favours the man who follows his faith 
and his dream to the last breath. 
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CHAPTER XIV 
IN WINTER QUARTERS 


W HEN the removal of sopplioR had lightened the Boose- 
velt so much that Bartlett got her considerahly farther 
in shore, she lay with her nose j- 'inling almost true north. 
It cheered us, for this was her constant habit. It seemed 
almost like the purpose of a living creatuie. Wlinncver on the 
upward voyage — either this time or on }>er first trip in 1905 — 
the ship was beset in the ice so that we lost control (»f her, she 
always swung around of her own accord and pointed north. 
When twisting through tne ice, if we got caught, when the ship 
was headed east or west, it was only a little while b(*f(»re the 
pressure would swing her round till once more she looked 
northward. Even on the return journey, in 1906, it. was t he 
same — as if the ship realiz(Hl she had not accom})lished her 
purpose and wanted to go back. The sailors notice<i it, and 
used to talk about it. They said t he Booscvelt was not satisfied, 
that she knew she had not done her work. 

When we got the vessel as near the shore as possible, the 
ship’s people began to make her ready for th(i winter. The 
engine-room force was busy blowing down the boilers, putting 
the machinery out of commission, removing every droj) of 
water from the pipes and elbows so the cold of winter should 
not burst them ; and the crew was busy taking down the sails, 
slacking off the rigging, so that the contraction from the intense 
cold of winter should not cause damage with a thousand and 

one details of like character. 

Before the sails were taken down, they were all set, that 
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they might be thoroughly dried out by sun and wind. The 
ship was a beautiful sight, held fast in the embrace of the ice 
and with her cables out, but with every sail filled with wind 
like a yacht in a race. 

While this work was going on small hunting parties of 
Eskimos were sent to the Lake Hazen region, but they met 
with little success. A few hares were secured, but musk-oxen 
seemed to have vanished. This troubled me, for it raised a 
fear that the hunting of the former expedition had killed off 
the game, or driven it away. The Eskimo women set their 
fox traps all along the shore for five miles or so each way, and 
they were more successful than the men, obtaining some thirty 
or forty foxes in the course of the fall and winter. The women 
also went on fishing trips to the ponds of the neighbourhood, 
and brought in many mottled beauties. 

The Eskimo method of fisliing is interesting. The fish 
in that region will not rise to bait but are captured by cutting 
a hole in the ic(i and dropping in a piece of ivory carved in the 
shape of a small lish. When the fish rises to examine this 
visitor, it is secured with a spear. The Eskimo fish spear has 
a central shaft with a sharp jnece of steel, usually an old nail, 
set in the end. On each side is a piece of deer antler pointing 
downward, lashed onto the shaft with a fine line, and sharp 
nails, pointing inward, are set in the two fragments of antler. 
When this spear is thrust down on the fish, the antlers spread 
as they strike the fish’s back ; he is impaled by the sharp 
point above him, and the sharp barbs on either side keep him 
from getting away. 

The char of North Grant Land is a beautiful mottled 
fish, w^eighing sometimes as much as eleven or twelve pounds. I 
believe that the pink fibre of these fish — taken from water never 
warmer than thirty-five or forty degrees above zero — ^is the 
firmest and sw eetest fish fibre in the w^orld. During my early 
expeditions in this region, I w^ould spear one of these beauties 
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aaid throw him on the ice to freeze, then pick him np and fling 
him down so as to shatter the flesh under the sMn, lay Mm on 
the sledge, and as I walked r way pick out morsels of the pink 
flesh and eat them as one would eat strawberries. 

In September of 1900 with these fish a party of six men 
and twenty-three dogs were supported for some ten days, until 
we found musk-oxen. We speared the fish in the w^ay the 
Eskimos taught us, using the regular native spear. 

The new members of the expedition were naturally anxious 
to go sight-seeing. MacMillan ha i an attack of the grippe, but 
Borup and Dr. Goodsell scoured the surrounding country. 
Hubbardville could not boast \th Westminster Abbey nor its 
Arc de Triomphe, but there were Petersen’s grave and the 
Alert and Roosevelt cairns both in the neighbourhood, end 
visible from the ship. 

About a mile and a half south-west from our winter vpiarters 
was the memorial headboard of Petersen, the Danish inUu’preter 
of the English expedition of 1875-6. He died as the result 
of exposure on a sledge trip, and was buried there abreast of 
the Alerfs winter quarters. The grave is covered with a large 
flat slab, and at the head is a board covered with a copper sheet 
from the boiler-room of the Alerij with the inscription punclied 
in it. There may be a lonelier grave somewhere on earth ; 
but if so I have no knowledge of it. No explorer, not even 
the youngest and most thoiighthiss, could stand before that 
mute reminder of heroic bones ” without a feeling of rever- 
ence and awe. There is something menacing in that dark 
silhouette against the white snow, as if the mysterious Arctic 
were reminding the intruder that he might be chosen next to 
remain with her for ever. 

Not far away is the AlerVs cairn, from which I took the 
British record in 1906, a copy of it being replaced by Boss 
Marvin, according to the custom of explorers. In view of his 
tragic end, in the spring of 1909, the farthest north of all deaths 
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known to man, this visit of Marvin’s to the neighbourhood of 
Petersen’s grave has a peculiar pathos. 

The Roosevelt cairn, erected by Marvin in 1906, is directly 
abreast of the ship’s location at Cape Sheridan in 1905-6 and 
about one mile inland. It is on a high point of land, about 
four hundred feet above the water. The record is in a prune 
can, at the bottom of the pile of stones, and was written by 
Marvin himself in lead pencil. The cairn is surmounted by a 
cross, made of the oak plank from our sledge runners. It 
faces north, and at the intersection of the upright and the 
crosspiece there is a large E ” cut in the wood. When I 
went up to see it, soon after our arrival this last time, the cross 
was leaning toward the north, as if from the intentness of its 
three y(‘ars’ northward gazing. 

On September 12 we had a holiday, it being the fifteenth 
birthday of rriy daughter, Maiie Ahnighito, who was born at 
Anniversary Lodge, Greenland — the most northeiiy born of 
all white children. Ten years before, we had celebrated her 
fifth birthday on the Windward. Many icebergs had drifted 
down the channels since then, and I was still following the same 
ideal which had given my daught er so cold and strange a birth- 
place. 

There was a driving snowstorm that day, but Bartlett 
dressed the ship in all the flags, the full international code, and 
the bright colours of the bunting made a st liking contrast to 
the grey -white sky. Percy, the steward, liad baked a special 
biilhday cake, and we had it, surmounted with fifteen blazing 
candles, on our supper table. Just after Ineakfast the Eskimos 
came in with a polar bear, a female yearling six feet long, and 
I determined to have it mount(‘d for Marie’s birthday bear. 
It should be standing and advancing, one paw extended as 
if to shake, the head on one side and a bearish smile on the 
face. The bear provided us with juicy steaks, and we had a 
special tablecloth, our best cups and saucers, new spoons, etc. 
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A day or two later we began to get the dogs made fast in 
preparation for the first sledge parties. There was now suffi- 
cient snow to begin the transportation of supplies toward Capo 
Columbia, and Black Cliffs Bay was frozen over. The Eskimos 
tied the dogs, in teams of five or six, to stakes driven into the 
shore or holes cut in the ice. They made a fine picture, looking 
shoreward from the ship — aeany tw^c hundred and fifty of 
them — and their baiktner could be heard at all hours. 

It must be remembered tnat day and night were still 
determined only by the (dock, as rne eAer -circling sun liao. not. 
yet set. By reason of tht* indus^j*} of ali hands on the upward 
voyage, everything was now ready for the fall woik. The 
Eskimos had built tlu^ sledges and mad(' the dog hanu'sses, and 
Matt Henson had finished the “ kitchen boxes,” wliidi enclosed 
our oil stoves in the field, while t he Imsy needh^s of tlie Eskimo 
women had i)rovided man with a fur out lit. 

In the Iforth we wear tlm regular Eskimo pirnnaits, with 
certain modifications. First of all, there is tia‘ koolrfah^ a fur 
jacket with no buttons, wliicdi goes on over tin' lu'ad. For 
summer wear the Eskimos make it of sealskin, luit for wintc-r 
it is made of fox or deerskin. 

For our own use, we had jacked s made of Micdiigan sln'cp- 
skin. We took the skins up with us, and the wonnui niad(^ 
the garments ; but when it was very cold w<i won.' tin', dcc'rskin 
or foxskin jacket of the Eskimos. Attached to t his jack(*t is 
a hood, and around the face is a thick roll made, of fox-tails. 

The ahteah is a shirt, usually of fawn skiri, witli tin*, liair 
inside, and the Eskimos wear it even in summer. In some 
of the photographs of natives, the skilful piercing together of the 
skins in the shirt can be traced. The Eskimo w omen an* rnon* 
adept at this work than are any of the furricjrs of civilization. 
They sew the skins with the sinew taken from the back of tin* 
deer — the jumping muscle. It is absolut(*Iy unbreakahh*, 

and moisture does not rot it. For the coarser work of sewing 
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boots, canoes, and tents, they use the sinew from the tail of 
the narwhal. The sewing is now done with the steel needles 
I have given them ; but in former years they used a punch 
made of bone, passing the sinew through the hole, as a shoe- 
maker uses a “ waxed end.” They do not cut the skins with 
shears, as that would injure the fur ; but with a woman’s 
knife,” similar to an old-fashioned mincemeat chopper. 

The shaggy fur trousers are invariably made from the skins 
of the polar bear. Then there are stockings of hareskin, and 
the JcamilcSj or boots, of sealskin, soled with the heavier skin 
of the square-flipper seal. On the ship, on sledge journeys, 
and in all the field work of the winter, the regular footgear of 
the Eskimos was worn. Add the warm fur mittens, and the 
winter wardrobe is complete. 

It may reasonably be inquired whether the close housing 
for so long a time of such a considerable number of human 
beings did not result in personal friction, due to the inevitable 
accumulation of a thousand and one petty irritations. To 
some extent, it did. But the principal members of the expedi- 
tion were men of such character that they were able to exercise 
an admirable self-restraint that prevented any unpleasant 
results of consequence. Practically the only trouble of a 
personal sort t hat was of any importance occurred between one 
of the sailors and an Eskimo whom we called Harrigan. 

Harrigan acquired this sobriquet on account of his ear for 
music. The crew used to be fond of singing that energetic 
Irish air, which was popular for some years along Broadway 
and wliich concludes ungrammatically with the words “ Harri- 
gan — that’s me.” The Eskimo in question seemed fascinated 
by this song, and in time learned those three words and prac- 
tised them with so much assiduity that he w as ultimately able 
to sing them in a manner not wholly uncouth. 

In addition to his musical leanings, Harrigan was a prac- 
tical joker, and on one occasion he was exercising his humorous 
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talents in the forecastle to the considerable discomfort of one 
of the crew. Ultimately the sailor, unable to rid himself of 
his persecutor in any other way, resorted to the use of his lists. 
The Eskimos, while good wrestlers, are far from adepts at the 
“ manly art of self-defence,” and the result was that Harridan 
emerged from the forecastle with a well-black^med eye and a 
keen sense of having been ill used. lie complained bitteiiy of 
his treatment, but I gave him a new sliii’t and told him to 
keep away from the fo recaps tie where the sailors were, and in a 
few hours he had forgotten it lihe a schoolboy, so that the aiTair 
passed off without le..,viug an^ permanent ill feeling, and scon 
Harrigan was again cheerfully croaking his Uarrigau — thaths 
me.” 
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CHAPTER XV 
THE AUTUMN WORK 

T he main purpose of tlie autumn sledge parties was the 
transportation to Cape Columbia of supplies for the 
spring sledge journey toward the Pole. Cape Columbia, ninety 
miles north-west from the ship, had been ehosen because it was 
the most northerly point of Grant Land, and because it was 
far enough west to be out of the ice current setting down 
Eobeson Channel. From there we could strike straight north 
over the ice of the Polar Sea. 

The moving of thousands of pounds of supplies for men and 
dogs for a distance of ninety miles, under the rigorous con- 
ditions of the Arctic, presented problems for calculation. The 
plan was to establish stations along the route, instead of send- 
ing each party through to Cape Columbia and back. The first 
party was to go to Cape Belknap, about twelve miles from the 
sliip, deposit their supplies, and rectum the same day. The 
second party was to go to Cape Kichardson, about twenty miles 
away, deposit their supplies, return part way and pick up the 
supplies at CapeBelknap, taking them forward to Cape Richard- 
son. The next station was at Portfu Bay, the next at Sail 
Harbour, the next at Cape Colaii, and the final station at Cape 
Columbia itself. Parties would thus be going back and forth 
the whole time, the trail would constantly be kept open, and 
hunting could be done along the way. The tractive force was, 
of course, the Eskimo dogs, and sledges were the means of 
transportation. The sledges were of two types: the Peary, 
sledge, which had never been used before this expedition, and 
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the regular Eskimo sledge, increased somewhat in length for 
special work. The Peary type of sledge i:; from twelve to 
thirteen feet in length, twu feet in width, ami seven inches 
m heiglit ; the Eskimo tyne of sledge is nn*e feet in length, 
two feet in width, and seven im‘iH‘s in Innght. Another differ- 
eme is that the Eskimo shdge is simply tvo oak runners an 
ineh or au im'h and a ^juarier thiok and sevtm iiudies wide, 
sliapcal at tise ir(nii la giv< {] •' sj <‘ur\e foi' ]Kissage over 
the ice, ami shod viti ,ste(d whih* the ]as’«ry sh (!g(‘ lias oak 
side-' lOuiidjMl imCV [x.u. and hehimi, with Iwu-iiuii vide 
heiit asf:- rmnu'ro aldedied, tlie ruiimn's h-ei.ig shod uitli t,w('- 
ineh wide shoes. ) le- ides id doth are solid, and they arc 
la^iied togeiliCi wit it seidskiii llamgs. 

Th(^ PcaifV s]edg(* is tlie evolution of t w(miy-thr(‘(‘ yeats (d 
experitmci- in /Nictie work and is beli(‘ve(i to he (lie slrongtssl 
and easiest running shalge yet nsaai for Arelie tr;uelling. On a 
level surface this shalge will snpfiort tc:i m* twi^lva* hnmlrcal 
pounds. 

The Eskimos have* nsccl their own typ<‘ of slealge from time* 
immemorial. Whcni tln‘y liad no wood, iM^foia* th(‘ advcnit of 
the while man, th(‘y made tlndr ^halgcss of horn* - the shouldcn’- 
hlad(‘S of tin* walrus, atid t]i(‘ ribs of tin* whah*, with d(‘(‘r antlers 
for n])*stan(h*rs. 

lA)r dog liarn(‘sses, I liavc* adopted tin* Eskimo ]»att(*rn, 
but have ns{*d diflVront i'nit(‘rial. ddie Eskimo hariusss is made* 
of sealskin, two lo()j»s joined hy a cross stii]» at tin* ]>a(dv of the 
neck and under tin* throat. Tin* dog's forelegs ]>ass through 
the loops, and the ends are joined ov(‘r the small id' tin' hack, 
where the trace is attached. This }uirtn*ss is very simple* arnl 
flexible, and it allows tlie dog to (*xn*rt his whole strength. 
The ohj(*eti(;a to s(*alskin as a harness mat(*rial is a gastronomie, 
one. When the dogs are on short rations they eat th(‘ir 
harnesses at night in earn]). To obviate this diflieulty, J use* 
for the harnesses a special webbing or belting, about two or 
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two and a half inches in width, and replace the customary 
rawhide traces of the Eskimos by a braided Unen sash cord. 

The dogs are hitched to the sledge fanwise. The standard 
team is eight dogs ; but for rapid travelling with a heavy load, 
ten or twelve are sometimes used. They are guided by the 
whip and the voice. The Eskimo whip has a lash sometimes 
twelve, sometimes eighteen, feet long, and so skilful are the 
Eskimos in its manipulation that they can send the lash flying 
through the air and reach any part of any particular dog they 
wish. A white man can learn to use an Eskimo whip, but it 
takes time. Also it takes time to acquire the exact Eskimo 
accent to the words “ How-ehj how-elij meaning to the 

right ; “ Ash-oo, ash-oo, ash-ooj^^ to the left ; as well as the 
standard, “ Hiik, huk, hukj^^ which is equivalent to go on.” 
Sometimes, when the dogs do not obey, the usual “ Eow-eh^ 
Jiow-ehj hoW’Ch,^^ will reverse its accent, and the driver will 
yell, “ iZotc-ooooooo,” with an accompaniment of other words 
in Eskimo and English which shall be left to the imagination 
of the reader. The temperature of a new man trying to drive 
a team of Eskimo dogs is apt to be pretty high. One is almost 
inclined to believe with the Eskimos that demons take pos- 
session of these animals. Sometimes they seem to be quite 
crazy. A favourite trick of theirs is to leap over and under 
and around each other, getting their traces in a snarl beside 
which the Gordian knot would be as nothing. Then in a 
temperature anywhere between zero and sixty degrees below, 
the driver has to remove his heavy mittens and disentangle the 
traces with his bare hands, while the dogs leap and snap and 
bark and seem to mock him. And this brings me to an inci- 
dent which practically alw^ays happens when a new man 
starts out to drive Eskimo dogs. 

A member of the expedition — I, who have also suffered, 
will not give his name away — started out with his dog team. 
Some hours later shouts and hilarious laughter were heard 
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Irom the Eskimos* It was not neeessaiy to inquire what had 
happened. The dog team had returned to the ship— without 
the sledge. The new c’og driver, in attempting to unsnarl the 
traces of his dogs, had let them get away from him. Another 
hour or two wont by, and the man himself returned, crestfallen 
and angry dear lluongh. JBo was greeted by the derisive 
shouts of the Eskin)(\s vhoM» uspeet for the white man is 
based primarilv or the vJiit • niai 'c^ ^kill in the Eskimo’s own 
field. The man galluned up hiv ngidn and went back 
for the hledu(‘ 

The p ‘(ilia! ’Meakmg la of Um new men one of the 
purposes ot the ^iion liins of the tall. Th(‘y Lave to boeome 
inured to <Tuh minor di.seonif(»rts as fronted toes and ears and 
uohes, as \vell as the h^s^^ of theii dogs. Tlnw Jiave to learn to 
keep the h(Mv;y sl(dges right ridi» up wduui the g(uug is nmgh 
and sometimes, h(‘fore a man gets hanhnuai, lliis seems almost 
to rip the liUiseles from th(' shoulder hlad('s. Moreover, they 
have to learn hoiv to wt'ar tlnur fur clothing. 

On Sept<'mb(*r 10 the first (lain of supplies was scuit to 
Cape Belknap: Maivin, J)r. (loodselL and Boiup, with thir- 
teen Eskimo^, si\tee i sh‘dg(‘s, and about two hundred dogs. 
They were an imposing ])i()eession as they started north“We8t 
along the iee-foot, the sledgt*s going one behind the otht^r. 
It was a beautiful <lay — (hsu, calm, and sunny — and we could 
hear, wdien they v ere a long diNtanee aw'ay, the shouts of the 
Eskimo drivers, lluk^ ////A*, /u/A:,” “.UA-oo,” “ the 

cracking of the whips, an<l the crisp lustle and creaking of the 
sledges over the snov\. 

It is often asked hoiv we keep warm wiien riding on the 
sledges. We do not rid(*, save in rare instanees. We walk, 
and when the going is hard we have t«^ help the dogs by lifting 
the sledges over rough places. 

The first party returned the same day with the empty 
sledges, and the next day two Eskimo hunting parties came 
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in with three deer, six hares, and two eider ducks. Neither 
party had seen any tracks of musk-oxen. On the 18th, the 
second sledge party was sent out to carry fifty-six cases of 
crew pemmiean to Cape Eichardson, where they were to camp, 
bring up the bisenit from Cape Belknap to Cape Eichardson the 
following day, and then return to the ship. That gave them 
one night in the field. 

A man’s first night in a canvas tent in the Arctic is likely to 
be rather wakeful. The ice makes mysterious noises ; the 
dogs baik and fight outside the tent where they are tethered ; 
and as three Eskimos and one white man usually occupy a small 
tent, and the oil-stove is left burning all night, the air, notwith- 
standing tlu' cold, is not over-pure ; and sometimes the Eskimos 
begin chanting to the spirits of their ancestors in the middle of 
the niglit, whicli is, to say the least, trying. Sometimes, too, 
the new man’s nerves are tried by hearing wolves howl in the 
distance. 

The tents are specially made. Tliey are of light-weight 
canvas, and the Poor of the tent is sewed directly into it. The 
fiy is sewed up, a (‘ircular opcniing cut in it, just largo enough 
to admit a man, and that opening fitted with a circular flap 
which is closed by a draw-string, making the tent absolutely 
snow-proof. An ordinary tent, when the snow is flying, w ould 
be filled in no tim(‘. 

The tent is pyramidal, with one pole in the centre, and the 
edges are usually held downi by the sledge runners or by snow- 
sho(*s used as tent ])egs. The men slec]) on the floor in their 
clothes, with a musk-ox skin under, an<l a light deerskin over 
th(*m. 1 have not used sle(‘i)ing bags since iiiyAi'ctic trip of 
181)1-2. 

The “ kitchen box ” for our sledge journeys is simply a 
wooden box containing Iavo double-burner oil stoves, with 
four-inch wicks. The two cooking pots are the bottoms of 
five-gallon coal-oil tins, lilted with covers. When packed 
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they are turned bottom side up over each stove, and the 
hinged cover of the wooden box is closed. On rt aching camp, 
whether tent or snow i^^loo, the kitchen box is set down inside, 
the top of the box is turned ! p and keeps the heat of the stove 
from meliing the wall ‘d the i^loo or burning the tent ; the 
hinged front of tie; oox iS tunieu ilown and forms a table. The 
two cooking pots arc hi?ed vrifh poimdi‘d ice an*J put on the 
stoves; when the leo. melts pot is used for tea, and the 
other may be ns('<l to warr * o<Mns, or to Ixol meat if t}u*ro is any, 

Eacli mail has a ,nair fo'Mea, ;hh 1 ahunting knife which 
serves niany |)ii;p>s^\s, lb' docs not curry anything so polite 
as a ff>rk, and one t 'aspoon is (‘onsid(‘*vd quite ( aough for 
a party of fonr, Kac’n n\'ui helps hiins(‘]t* from the pot — 
sticks in lus knife and lishes out a ]>ie#‘e of nusit. 

The tlK'ory of lieM w<5!iv is thm. the»v shall be two meals 
a day, one In the moruitig and oiu'- at night. As tin* days 
grow short, the iiuuils ar(‘ taken ladoH- iight. and afbn* <lark, 
leaving the period of ligiit <‘ntiri‘ly for work. Sonuitimes it 
is necessary ro travel for lw(‘n(y-ioiir liours without stopping 
for food. 

The Cape llicliardsoii party ndin'iied on tlu* cvcniing of 
the 19th, and was sent out again on tin* 2 1st, ninetetni Ibskiinos 
and twenty-two sledg(\s, to tiike OdJOO ])oun(is of dog p(nuinic‘au 
to Porter Pay. MacMillan, being still uml(‘r the Aseatluu 
with th(‘ grippe, missed this ]>reliminaiy training; but I felt 
certain that he wouhl ()V(*rtak(‘ tin* exjHuiiaiee of the otluu's 
as soon as he was ubh^ to travtd. Wlum the third pjirty re- 
turned, on the 24lli, they ])rought back tli(‘. meat and skins 
of fourt(*en d(a*r. 

On th(* 28th th(*ve was a gen<‘ral (‘xodus from th(» ship : 
Henson, C'otah, Aletah, and Jnighito wen^ to hunt on the 
north side of Lake ITaz(Ui ; Marvin, PoodI(K)naJi, S(M;gI(a), 
and Areo on the east end and the south side of Lakaj Ilazen ; 
and Bartlett, with Panikpah, Inighito, Ooqueah, Dr. Good- 
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sell, with Inighito, Keshungwah, Kyootah ; Borup, with 
Karko, Tawchingwali, and Ahwatingwah, were to go straight 
through to Cape Columbia. 

I had planned from the beginning to leave most of the 
hunting and other field work to the younger members of the 
expedition. Twenty odd years of Arctic experience had dulled 
for me the excitement of everything but a polar-bear chase ; 
the young men were eager for the work ; there was much 
to do on board ship in planning for the spring, and I wished 
to conserve my energies for the supreme efCort. 

There was no systematic training, because I do not be- 
lieve in it. My body has always been able thus far to follow 
my will no matter what the demands might be, and my win- 
ter’s work was largely a matter of refinement of equipment, 
and of mathematical calculations of pounds of supplies and 
miles of distance. It was the lack of food which had forced us 
to turn back at 87° 6'. Hunger, not cold, is the dragon which 
guards the Ehinegold of the Arctic. 

I did allow myself one break in the monotony of ship 
life — a trip to Clements Markham Inlet, in October. Ever 
since April, 1902, when I had looked around the angle of 
Cape Hecia into the unexxdored depths of this great fiord, 
I had had a longing to penetrate it. On the luevious expedi- 
tion I had started twice with that purpose, but had been 
I)revented from carrying it out, partly on account of bad 
w(‘ather, yiartly by reason of my anxiety for the Roosevelt^ which 
I had left in a precarious position. But now the Roosevelt 
was safe; and though the sun was circling near the horizon 
and the winter night would soon be upon us, I decided to 
make the trip. 

On October 1 I left the ship with three Eskimos, Eging- 
wah, Ooblooyah, and Koolatoonah, three sledges with teams 
of ten dogs each, and supplies for two 'weeks only. With 
the sledges thus lightly loaded, and the trail broken for us 
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by the parties which had preceded us, we made rapid pro- 
gress, reaching Porter Bay, thirty-fiv'e miles fiom the ship, 
for our first camp in a few hours. 

Here we found two Eshjnios, Oiiwiigipsoo and Wishah- 
koopsee, who had bem sent (/.:t a day or two before. On.- 
wagipsoo went l^ack t<» fhf shin, but Wishahkoopsei^ we took 
along with us to eariy a haul of supplies b) Sail Tlarborr, 
which we expa-ted to p^ach >)n the next inarch; fioin (hero 
he also would reiunj to Un* shin. 

Oar caiii]) ;tt P ‘/((a Tl. . s in -‘ho peruiaiKnil icnl vvliich 
liad bci^n f tecic I b) tin first of t]i(‘ aatuinn parlies, (ho 

canvas tent witli t)n^ s(‘v.*ed-in floor wiiich lias already been 
(hsseribed. it w^as not ^ery cold thai night .ind we slept 
comfortably after a hearty snipper o^ lagans and tea. 1h‘a;;s 
and tea ! Perhaps it does not sound ’ike a Ijiieullaii baist, 
but after a da> in the field in (Irant Lainl it tastes liki* one. 
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W E s](‘pt splendidly on that banquet, and, breaking out 
(‘arly the next morning, we passed up the ice of Porter 
Bay to its head, then, taking to the land, crossed the five- 
mihvwide isthmus which separates Porter Bay from the head 
of James Ross Bay. Every foot of this route was familiar 
to me and rich with memories. Reaching the other side, 
we descended to the ice again and made rapid progress along 
the western shore. The dogs were lively and well-fed, trot- 
ting along with tails and ears erect ; the weather was good, 
and the sun, now low on the liorizon, cast long, fantastic 
shadows on the ice from every man and dog. 

Suddenly the quick eyes of Egingwah spied a moving 
speck on the slope of the mountain to our left. TooJetoo,'^^ 
he cried, and the party came to an instant standstill. Know- 
ing that the successful pursuit of a single buck reindeer might 
m(>an a long run, I made no attempt to go after him myself ; 
but I told Egingwah and Ooblooyah, my two stalwart, long- 
legged youngsters, to take the 40-82 Winchesters and be off. 
At the word tlu\y were Hying across country, eager as dogs 
loos(‘d from the traces, crouching low and running quickly. 
They took a coiii'se which would intercei>t the deer a little 
fartlier along the slope of the mountain. 

I watched them through my glasses. The deer, when he 
caught sight of them, started off leisurely in another direc- 
tion, looking biick every now and then, suspiciously alert. 
When the deer halted suddenly and swung round facing them, 
it was clear that they had given the magic call taught by 
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Eskimo father to Eskimo son through generation after gener- 
ation, the imitation call at which every buck reiudeer stops 
instantly — a peculiar hissing call like the slotting ot a cat, 
only more lingering. 

The two men lev(‘llcd ihch' rille?^, and the magiilficent 
buck went down ir. his tnu^ks. The (h>gs had Ixhmi watching, 
with heads and ears vr^'ct ; but at the report of tlie rilhvs 
they swung sliarpi .' to ibe shurc , and the next instant we 
were hiurying a.-ross lh<‘ Kaa.s and ever tbe snow, the dogs 
dragging the sledg'^s ns had been cmply. 

Wlieii \vo. rea* ned tin' two luii'.tcrs, tla‘y w< ro stainling 
patienth beside llio (h-er. 1 had told them iiot .o distni'b 

liim, as some g{)od pliotoijraphs wane’s desired. Ih'. was a 

beautiful creature*, alrmrst snow- white*, w it h magniticen t 
branching aiitiers. Wlien the photographs wvw tak(*n, all 
four of the nu*n a‘t to work, skinning and (*nt.taig him nj). 

The scene is vivid in memory: ilie to\v(*nng mount tiins 
on both sides ot* James Boss Bay, ^\it)l tin* snow-(a»vt*re(l fon*- 
shore stretcliing down to tin*, white* surfaei* (J* tin* hay ; in the 
south the low-lying sun, a great glaiu* of vivid y(*llow just 

showing through tin* gap of the divide, th(*. air full of slowly 

dropping frost crystals ; and tin* four fur-clad ligun*s grou])ed 
aroniid the deer, with tin* dogs and the shMig(*s at a. little, 
distance — the only signs of life in that gnat, whiter wilder- 
ness. 

When the deer was skinn(*d and <lr<‘ss(‘<i, tin* ])elt was 
carefully rolled and put on one of tln*i shalges, the in(*at was 
made into a pile for Wishahkoopsee to tain*, back tr> tln^ ship 
w^hen he returiie<l from Sail Harbour with cm})ty sl(‘(lg(*, and 
we pushed along the western shore of the bay ; tln‘n, taking 
to the land again, still Avestxvard across this s(‘cond f)(‘nin- 
sula and low^ divide, till we came to the little bight, <*alh <1 
Sail Harbour by the English, on the wa^slern side of Tarry 
Peninsula. 
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Here, out at the mouth of the harbour, under the lee 
of the protecting northern point, we made our second camp. 

Wishahkoopsee deposited his load of supplies, and I wrote 
a note for Bartlett, who was west of us on his way to Cape 
Columbia. That night we had deer steak for supper — a 
feast for a king. 

After a few hours’ sleep we started, straight as the crow 
flies, across the eastern end of the great glacial fringe, head- 
ing for the mouth of Clements Markham Inlet. Beaching the 
mouth of the inlet, we kept on down its eastern shore, find- 
ing very good going, for the tides rising in the crack next 
the shore had saturated the overlying snow, then freezing had 
formed a narrow but smooth surface for the sledges. 

A part of this shore was musk-ox country, and we scanned 
it carefully, but saw none of the animals. Some miles down 
the bay we came upon the tracks of a couple of deer. A 
little farther on we were electrified by a tense whisper from 
the ever sharp-sighted Egingwah : 

Nanoolcsoah ! ” 

He was pointing excitedly toward the centre of the fiord, 
and following the direction of his finger wo saw a cream- 
coloured spot leisurely moving toward the mouth of the 
fiord — a polar bear ! 

If there is anything that starts the blood lust in an Es- 
kimo’s heart more wildly than the sight of a polar bear, I 
have yet to discover it. Hardened as I am to Arctic hunt- 
ing, I was thrilled myself. 

While I stood in front of the dogs with a whip in each 
hand, to keep them from dashing away — for the Eskimo 
dog knows the meaning of “ nanookmah ” as well as his mas- 
ter — the three men were throwing things off the sledges as 
if they were crazy. 

When the sledges were empty, Ooblooyah’s team shot by 
me, with Ooblooyah at the up-standers. Egingwah came 
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next, and I tlirew m3"self on his sledge as it flew past. Be- 
hind us came Koolatoonah with the third team. The man 
who coined the phrase ‘ gieased lightning ’’ must have ridden 
Au an empty sledge behind a team of Eskimo dogs on the 
scent of a polar bear. 

The bear had heard ps, and was making for *ho opposite 
shore of the iiord with prodigious bounds. T jumped to the 
up-standers of the living skdgc, leaving Kgingwah to throw 
himself on it and got his brcalb, and away we wn^iit, wild 
with exeiteineut, ac oss vn .'^ho .v^-covered surface (d the fiord. 

When w^e gol to the irnddle the snow was deeper, and the 
dogs could not go so fast, though they strained ahead with 
all their might. Suddenly they scented the trail — and then 
neither deep snow nor anything else oould have hold th(uu. 
Ooblooyah, with a crazy team and only liirnsolf at lli<^ up- 
standers, distanced the rest of us, arriving at tli'* fartlua* shore 
almost as soon as the leaping bear. He IoosimI his dogs imme- 
diately, and we could see the bear in the distanci^, followed 
by minute dots that looked hardly larg(‘r than mosquitoes 
swarming up the steep slope. Before our slower teams got 
to the shore, Ooblooyah had I'caehed tlu^ top of the slope, and 
he signalled us to go around, as the land wais an island. 

When w^e reached the other side, we found where the 
bear had descended to the ice again and kept on across the 
remaining width of the fiord to the western shore, followed 
by Ooblooyah and his dogs. 

A most peculiar circumstance, commented on by Egingwah 
as we flew along, was that this bear, contrary to the eiistoni 
of bears in Eskimo land, did not stop w hen the dogs real lied 
him, but kept right on travelling. This to Egingwah was 
almost ceitain proof that the great devil himself — terrible 
Tomarsuk — ^was in that bear. At the thought of chasing 
the devil, my sledge companion grew even more excited. 

On the other side of the island the snow was deeper and 
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oiir progress slower, and when we reached the western shore 
of the fiord, up which, as on the island, we had seen from a 
distance Die bear and Ooblooyah’s dogs slowly climbing, both 
we and our dogs were pretty well winded. But we were en- 
couraged by hearing the barking of the free dogs up some- 
wh(‘r(^ among the cliffs. This meant that the bear had at 
last been brought to bay. Wlien we reached the shore our 
dogs Avere looser] from the sledges. They swarmed up the 
hot trail and we followed as best we could. 

A little farther on we came to a deep canon, and as we 
could t ell by the sounds, the dogs and the bear were at the 
bottom. But where we stood the walls were too precipitous 
for ev(*n an Eskimo to descend, and we could not see oui* 
fpiarry. lie was evidently under some imojecting ledge on our 
side. 

Moving up the canon to find a place of descent, I heard 
Egingwah shout that tlie bear had started down the canon 
and Avas climbing up the other side. Hurrying back through 
the deej) snow and over the rough rocks, I suddenly saw the 
beast, perhaps a hundred yards away, and raised my rifle. 
But I must have been too imieh winded to take good aim, 
for though I tired two shots at lum the bear kept right on up 
the canon side. Surely Tornarsuk was in liirn ! 

I found that I had given the stumps of both my feet — 
my toes were frozen oil at Fort Conger in 1899 — some severe 
bloAvs against the rocks ; and as they were complaining wuth 
vehemeuc(‘, 1 decided not to folloAAr the bear any farther along 
the steep boulder-strewn bluffs. 

Handing my rifle to Egingwah, I told him and Koolatoonah 
to go after the bear vdiile I AAcnt back doAvn the bluffs to the 
sledges and followed along the bay ice. But before I had gone 
far along the bay ice shouting vas heard in the distance, 
and soon an Eskimo ap])eared on a summit and waved his 
hand — a signal that they had bagged the bear. 
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Just ahead, and abreast of where the Eskimo had ap- 
peared, was the mouth of a ravine, and I stopped the sledge 
there and waited. In r little while my men appeared slowly 
working their way down tlie ravine. The dogs wdiioh had 
oe^m in at the deaih were attaehed to the bear, as if he had 
becni a sledge, and they wore dragging him after Miem. It 
wnis ru inievesiing sec^ee : the stet^p and roeky raviru in its 
torn mantle of the e.veited dogs straining ultead with 

their iiunsual tUirtha:, tlu j:;<a « rt^'n { olourcHl, blood-streaked 
form ol the g»H'at be a . the shouting ami ge'^tieuhiting 

] '. i < j I o , 

Whin; iliey ti-ialh ,ot ^>n,‘ lK‘ar downi (o the s!iore, and 
while I was taking ]»]e)togra]>li.^ oi hint, t lu‘Eskim(w v. alktnl up 
and downi ('xcifedly discns>iug now etudain faet that 
devil liad been iti tliis animal, m* he never would have travolUnl 
as lie (lid altor (In^ dogs overtook him. 'Fla' siihthdies of 
Arctic (hanonology being i)<*\ond the grasp <d* :»iiy white 

man, 1 did not join in (he arginmnit as to whit Inn* ( li(‘ d(‘vil 
had betak(‘U himself wIkui tin* ritio of Oohlooyali laid low his 
fleshly t(‘nement. 

Oiir jirize was soon skinned and cut iij) by (In* skilful 
kniv(‘S of the Eskimos, th(‘ imsit was j)il(‘d (»n the shore for 
future ])arties to bring back to the ship, tin* b<‘ar>kin was 
carefully fohhnl on (un* of tin* slcdg(*s, .irid wa* r(‘ttjrtn*<l to (lie 
place where we had lirst s(‘<‘n (In* ln*ai‘, on tln^ otln*r sidt*, of 
the bay. 

There wa* found the sujiplies wdiieh had Inaui lluowti from 
the sledg(‘s to lighten them for tin* bear ehas(* ; arid as tin', 
men ami dogs were tired out, ami we ware Hatislh*d with 
the day’s work, we (*ariip(nJ on tin* sjiot. Our t(ait was un- 
folded and set up, the oil-stoves we^e ligh(<*d, ami wa? had 
a plentiful supply of b(?ar steak — all the juieier, perhaps, for 
the recent iireseriee of Tornarsuk. 
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CHAPTER XVII 
MUSK-OXEN AT LAST 


O N tlie next march we had gone only some six or seven 
miles when, rounding a point on the eastern shore of 
the inlet, we saw black dots on a distant hillside. 

“ OomingmuTcsue 1 ” said Ooblooyah, excitedly, and I 
nodded to him, well pleased. 

To the experienced hunter, with one or two dogs, 
seeing musk-oxen should be equivalent to securing them. 
There may be travelling over the roughest kind of rough 
country, with wind in the face and cold in the blood ; but 
the end should always be the trophies of hides, horns, and 
juicy meat. 

For myself, I never associate the idea of sport with musk- 
oxen — too often in the years gone by the sighting of those 
black forms has meant the difference between life and death. 
In 1899, in Independence Bay, the finding of a herd of musk- 
oxen saved the lives of my entire party. On my way back 
from 87° 6', in 1906, if we had not found musk-oxen on Nares 
Land, the bones of my party might now be bleaching up 
there in the great white waste. 

When we saw the significant black dots in the distance, 
we headed for them. There were five close together, and 
another a little way off. When we got within less than a 
mile, two of the dogs were loosed. They were wild with ex- 
citement, for they also had seen the black dots and knew what 
they meant ; and as soon as the traces were unfastened they 
were off — straight as the flight of a homing bee. 
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We followed, at our leinure, kuowiug that wh^ru we ar- 
rived the herd would be rounded up, ready for our rides, 
A single musk-ox, when he sees the dogs, will make for the 
nearest cliff and get his back agfdnst it ; but a herd of them 
will round up in the utiddi^ of a plain with iails together and 
heads toward the , nemy. Then the bull leader of the herd 
will take liis phioo uut'*)de (he round-up, and charge the dogs. 
When the leade/ is shot, uiiother (uki i his pla(‘e, and bo on. 

A few rainuics I:>tei \ stotKi Uijf'iiru as 1 had stood on pre- 
vious e\pedjtioh8, ^itn (Km. bunch of .shaggy black forms, 
glciiniog cvrs -u u })oihiod horns !>i*fore na^- ordy this time 
it did not mean life or dudh. 

Yet, jvs I raised m\ riiie, again 1 felt eliilehing at my heart 
that terrible Sensation of life hanging on the a(‘euraey of my 
aim; agaiii in my bones I fv‘lt that gnawing hunger of the 
past; that aohiug lust for red, warm, clrij>{»ing nu^atr* — the 
fetding llia^ th(> wolf lias when he pulls liown liis <piarry. 
He who has ever bciui r(‘ally linngry, eitlier in the Arctic or 
elsewhens will niideistand this feeding. Sointdirnes the 
memory of it rushes ov(‘r nn^ in unexf)(‘ct(‘d places. 1 have 
fedt it after a hearty dinruu', in th(‘ str<‘ets of a great Hty, 
when a leaii-fa<*(*d b(‘ggar has h(dd out his hand for alms. 

T pulled the trigger, and the bull leader of the herd fell on 
his haunches. The bullet had found tly vulnerabh* sjiot under 
the fore shoulder, wlioe one should always shoot a musk-ox. 
To aim at the head is a waste of ammunition. 

As the bull went <]own, out from the henl came a eow, and 
a second shot accounted for her. The otln^rs, a H(K*ond cow 
and two yearlings, were the work of a few moments ; then I 
left Ooblooyah and Koolatooriah to skin and cut them up, 
while Egingwah and I started for the singh* animal, a couple 
of miles away. 

As the dogs approached this fellow', he launehe<l up the 
hill and disappeared over a near-by crest, Th(j light sur- 
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face snow along the path he had taken was brushed away by 
the long, matted hair of his sides and belly, which hung down 
to the ground. 

The dogs had disappeared after the musk-ox, but Eging- 
wah and myself were guided by their wild barking. Our 
quarry had taken refuge among the huge rocks in the bot- 
tom of a stream-bed, where his rear and both sides were 
protected, and there he stood at bay with the yelping dogs 
before him. 

One shot was enough ; and leaving Egingwah to skin and 
cut up the animal, I started to W'alk back to the other two 
men, as it had been decided to camp at the place where they 
were cutting up the five musk-oxen. But as I emerged from 
the mouth of the canon, I saw up the valley still another of 
the big black shaggy forms. Quickly I retraced my steps, 
and gatiiering in two of the dogs, secured this fellow as easily 
as the others. 

Tills last specimen was, however, of peculiar interest, as 
the white hair of the legs, just above the hoofs, was dashed 
with a bright rcnl — a marking which I had never before seen 
in any of tliese Arctic animals. 

Taking the dogs with me and leaving the musk-ox, I went 
on to tlu^ place selected for a camp. Ooblooyah and Koola- 
toonah were just linishing cutting up the fifth musk-ox, and 
w^ere immediately sent of! with a sledge and team of dogs, 
to help Egingwah with the two big bulls. 

When th(‘y were gone, I set up the tent myself and began 
to jirepare the tea for our supper. As sfion as the voices of 
the Eskimos w^ere audible in the distance, I put on the musk- 
ox steaks to broil and in a few^ minutes w^e were enjoying the 
ixnvard of our labour. Biirely this was living on the fat of the 
land indeed, deer steak the second night, bear steak last night, 
to-night the luscious meat of the musk-ox ! 

In the morning we continued our course, and during the 
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day three more musk-oxen were gathered in, the meat being 
cached as bciore. That night we camped at the head of 
the hitherto unexplored iitlet, and I had the satisfaction of 
knowing that one inoiv streteh of previously unknown terri- 
tory had been add^Hl to tiie world's map. 

Next day wr liorih along the west side of the 

inlet. We h ;id 1 e(‘n l?'a\ t iling for hours and wia'e just look- 
ing for a siutabif* nhue :•> 'a:u]>, biaa.g llien at (he fo<d of a 
steep bluff snnu tii‘\ . in lieiyfo, vvhi'n sudde!»Iy (In* dogs 
mad(‘ a bioak i'o»’ : ta .-rot. anvi alw p.ipted to elindi tlu' bliitT. 
id eoiH'f 1 iH\v isaiid not da ihl-’ on aco'^'an- of t lu' sledges f 
but knew wiiat inar wild action ?uear.t — rnoit* niusk- 
* n. 

in a moiinad Iggingv'. all aiitl I, with ritlcs in our haniis, 
were iliiobing the i:l'atT. Pc<*iing ovr.‘ (lie ■‘op, w(‘ saw a 
luu’d of five. It was nearly <!;uk now, tln^ irefii* twiliglil 
l)(‘irig so (](‘ns(‘ that w<* could simniy ni:dv«‘ out live dark s]>ots, 
waih*(i for ji nioineiii io(*al< Ii mir breal li, I hen 1 inolion<*d 
to Ooblooyali to biingtwoof t h<‘ dogs, lt‘aving Koolatoonah 
w'itii (lie others at tiu* sledges. Not wit hstandiiig t he untantain 
light, W(‘ inad(‘ short wank of (Ids held. 

Again I iiitclna) the tent an<l preparial siippin*, while* niy 
hrow'!i frieials paid th(*ir linal la^sjiccts to the mnsk-ox(*n on 
the blutT, It is n(*e(*ssary to eviscerate* 1 !n*sc animals as soon 
as th('y are* killeMl, othe*rwise‘ tin* e*xce‘s>ive* heat of Ihe^ gr(‘at 
shaggy }>o(li(*s will cause tin* meat te> ])e‘eom<* (ainle‘d. \\die*n 
thee three* Eskimos came down to the* te*nl, tin* elarkm^ss was 
already upon us — a jiromise* of the* long black night to (‘ome*. 

Tile* iu*xt day we* (*omj)le‘led the eii'cnit of the* we\sle*i*n shore* 
of thee inlet, then starl(‘d em a. bea* line* for Sail llarboiH', mak- 
ing this a. forced march. At Sail Harbour we* found a note' 
from Bartle*tl, showing that he*, had ]iass<*d the*re the pre*- 
vious day on his way back from Cape Columbia to the ship. 

There we^. camx>ed again ; and in tlui morning, while?- 
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th© men were breaking camp and lashing up the sledges, I 
started with the very first rays of the morning light across 
the peninsula towards James Boss Bay. As I crested the 
divide, I saw— down on the shore of the bay— a group of 
dark spots which were clearly recognized as a camp; and 
a little later I sang out to the party, which comprised the 
divisions of Bartlett, Goodsell, and Borup. 

By the time the sleepy-eyed, stiff figures of the three men 
— who, as I soon learned, had been asleep only an hour or so — 
emerged from the tents, my sledges and Eskimos were close 
at my heels. I can see now the bulging eyes of the men, 
and particularly of young Borup, when they saw the sledge 
loads of shaggy skins. On the top of the leading sledge was 
the magnificent snowy pelt of the polar bear, with the head 
forward ; behind this was the deerskin with its wide-antlered 
head, and more musk-ox heads than they had had time to 
count. 

“ Oh, gee ! ” exclaimed Borup, when his open-mouthed 
astonishment would permit of articulation. 

I had no time for visiting, as I wanted to reach the ship 
on that march ; and after a few words left the men to finish 
their interrupted sleep. It was long after dark when we 
reached the Roosevelt. We had been absent seven sleeps, 
had travelled over two hundred miles, had accomplished 
the exploration of Clements Markham Inlet, had made a rough 
map of it, and incidentally had obtained magnificent speci- 
mens of the three great animals of the Arctic regions, thus 
adding a few thousand pounds of fresh meat to our winter 
supply. So, with a feeling of entire satisfaction, I had a 
hot bath in my cabin bathroom on the Roosevelt^ and then 
turned into my bunk for a long and refreshing sleep. 

Throughout the month of October the work of trans- 
porting supplies and of hunting went on. The captain made 
two round trips from the ship to Cape Columbia ; but he 
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vtm working backward and forward all the time along the 
route. In thb course of this work he obtained four musk*^ 
oxen, 

MacMillan recovered fr^m his attack of grip, and on 
October 14 was sent \ritli i^^o sledges, two Eskimos, and 
twenty dogs (o make \ survey of Clements Markham Inlet 
and obtain mii^vk u^^en and do* r. lie bagged five of the for- 
mer. The last of «he iron4i iho doetor also had an attack 
of grip, which kept hro in hi‘d forawet^koi two. Many small 
parlits ^ere i iii er^ hoi^ hunting trips, and there was 
hardly a day duiiro^ fall A\hrn the o'ea weie all on the 
ship at one time. 

While, I’roii: the time of mii arrival at Cape Sheridan early 
in September U) the dal<* ol our departure fiom land for the 
Pole on March 1, every nn nib(*r of Die expedition was almost 
constantly engagiai in voik that had for its object the com- 
pleting of ])reparations tor the hnal sledge journey in the 
spring, no small part ot this voik \^as edu<*ational in ])urpo8o 
and result. That is to sa>, it v\as inleiuhal to inure the ten- 
derieet ” of lh<‘ party to tiie liaidships of long jounu'js ov<‘r 
rough going and throiigli ]o\\ tein}H‘ratun*s, snow and wind. 
It taught them how^ to tak(‘ care of t luanselva^s und(‘r difii- 
cult eonditioiis, Iiow to defend themsidves against the ever- 
present jieril of frost how to get ihe gr<*at<‘Nt comfort 
and protection from their iur clothing, how to handh* their 
valuable dogs and liow to manage their Eskimo helpers so as 
to get the b(‘st results from their elTorts. 

An entry in l>r. GoodMdl’s journal is so typical of the 
chief troubI(*s of any Ar<4ic sledging journey tliat it is worth 
repeating here. 

“ Have been utilizing the lime,’’ wrote Dr. Ooodsell, 
in trying to dry out stockings and boots. It is extremely 
difficult to dry out stockings because of the cold and the 
necessity of economizing fuel. The general procedure is to 
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-discard footgear when it is nearly saturated with moisture. 
As long as the footgear is dry there is little danger of frosting 
the feet, if ordinary precautions are taken. With wet footgear 
one is in constant danger of freezing the feet. The oil-stove 
with the three-inch burner is barely sufficient to dry the gloves, 
of which two pairs are worn, an outer pair of bearskin and an 
inner pair of deerskin.” Another journal entry deals with 
a different kind of peril : 

‘‘ Toxingwah and Weesockasee were overcome by the lack 
of oxygen and the fumes of alcohol while MacMillan was pre- 
paring t(ia. Weesockasee fell back as though asleep. Tox- 
ingwah was twisting around, as though to get his arm free 
from one sleeve of his jacket. He, too, finally fell back. 
MacMillan surmised the cause and kicked the door to one side. 
In about fifteen or twenty minutes they came around all 
right. The Commander on another of his expeditions nearly 
had a similar experience when he saw his Eskimos acting 
strangely, and quickly kicked out the side of the igloo.” 

Still another peril that is omnipresent in sledge journeys 
over a polar s(\a is that of falling through thin ice and getting 
thoroughly w et . Perhaps it is not necessary t o enlarge upon 
the gravity of this danger, since it was jirecisely such an 
accident; that cost Professor Marvin his life. Even if the 
victim of such an accident should be able to drag himself 
out of the water, he wouhl in all probability speedily freeze 
to death. Death by freezing comes speedily to a water-soaked 
man whien temperatures are junging anywhere from twenty 
to sixty degrees below z(no. 

“ Just finished changing my boots for a dry pair,” writes 
the doctor. “ Crossing a lead covered with thin ice and 
fissured in the centre, my left leg wxuit in to the knee. For- 
tunately my right foot was forward on firm ice and I threw 
myself ahead, going down on my left knee on the edge of 
firm ice and drawing my leg out of the water. At another 
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lead the ice gave way as I sprang from its surface. My right 
foot dipped into the water to the ankle. I do not under- 
stand why I did not go down bodily into the water. Had I 
gone in to my waist there would have been a serious result, for 
the sledges were some dfstaiue away atoi the temperature 
was forty-seven degrees below zero. In the absence of an 
iglof) and a change of c lothes iiear at hand, a d;i(‘kiiig in this 
temperature v, '*ul<» (u*rtaini> a serious termination.” 

Trying couditK/os yet the thing liad its irresistible 

fascination, and iiO». and then came rcilectjve moments 
like ;]te m\e r,;) erdo* Oi? c 2o- M'hcn the doi tor, encamped 
on the \\ay fn^ai t.ie l{(m^cvdi to (''ape rclnnihia, wrote iis 
follows : 

“ When 1 w^as iicariTig Poifit Good, insensibly I jmiised 
time and agnin to view the scene. 1 couhl scm* (Vp(‘ Ib\ia 
to the rear and the, Pai.y Peninsula. In mb/ance the twin 
peaks of Gapi^ Coluiulna Innkoned ns on to the si'cond point 
of departure in (he Gomniandei’s northward mandi. To (he 
north as we progr(‘ss(‘d, htwond th(‘ coniparjilividy smooth 
glacial fringe looimMl tln^ tioes and ])innach‘s of rough iee 
which will try us all t(» th(» utmost for weighs to cmne. To 
the south the circuinfereuc(‘ of the horizon was IxmndiMl by 
the sharj), jagged, serrated momdain ranges, mostly paralhd 
to the coast. Eviny day w<‘ have ‘i glorious dawn lasting 
for hours. A golden gleam is radiated from paralhd ranges of 
serrated mountains. Individual p(*aks nihai tin* light of tin* 
gun,w]iich will illuminate them with its diriad rays in a few 
days. There is a cornea of gohhm glow, crimson and yellow, 
with strata of darker clouds floating parallel to th(‘. (‘oast 
ranges — Turner eflects for hours each day and for days in 
succession, the effi'ct increasing from day to day. I am 
writing under difficulties, Inighito (an Eskimo) holding the 
candle. My hands are so cold that I can scarcely guidii rny 
pendl, as I recline on the bed platform of the igloo.” 
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But all this anticipates. On October 12 the sun had bidden 
us good-bye for the year, and the rapidly darkening twilight 
increased the difiScnlties of the field work. Our photographs 
grew daUy less satisfactory. We had not been able to take 
snapshots since about the middle of September ; for, when 
the sun is near the horizon, though the light is apparently 
as brilliant as in summer, it seems to have no actinic power. 
Our first time-exposures were five seconds; our last, on 
October 28, were ninety minutes. The temperature also was 
gradually getting lower, and October 29 it was twenty-six 
below zero. 

The fall work ended with the return of Bartlett and his 
jtarty from Cape Columbia, on November 5, the other men 
having all returned before. By that time the light had dis- 
appeared, and it would be necessary to wait for the recurring 
moons of the long winter night before we could do any more 
work. 

We had gone up there in the Arctic noon, had worked and 
hunted through the Arctic twilight, and now the night was 
upon us — the long Arctic night which seems like the valley 
of the shadow of death. With nearly all the supplies for 
the spring sledge journey already at Cape Columbia, with a 
good store of fresh meat for the winter, and our party all in 
good health, we entered the Great Daik with fairly contented 
hearts. Our ship was apparently safe ; we were well housed 
and well fed ; and if sometimes the terrible melancholy of 
the dark clutched for a moment at the hearts of the men, 
they bravely kept the secret from each other and from me. 
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CHAPTER XVItl 
THE LONG NIGHT 

I T lEay well be doubted if it is possible for a person who has 
never ©xpeorieiioed ^our months of constant darkness to 
imagine what it is. Every schoolboy learns that at )the two 
ends of the earth the year if composed of one day and one night 
of equal length, and the intervening periods of twiUght ; *but 
the mere recital of that fact makes no real impression on his 
consciousness. Only he who has risen and gone to bed by 
lamplight, and risen and gone to bed again by lamplight, day 
after day, week after week, month after month, can know how 
beautiful is the sunlight. 

During the long Arctic night we count the days till the light 
shall return to us, sometimes, toward the end of the dark 
period, checking off the days on the calendar — thirty-one days, 
thirty days, twenty-nine days, and so on, till we shall see the 
sun again. He who would understand the old sun worshippers 
should spend a winter in the Arctic. 

Imagine us in our winter home on the Roosevelt^ four hun- 
dred and fifty miles from the North Pole : the ship held tight 
in her icy berth, a hundred and fifty yards from the shore, the 
ship and the surrounding world covered with snow, the wind 
creaking in the rigging, whistling and shrieking around the 
comers of the deck houses, the temperature ranging from zero 
to sixty below, and the ice-pack in the channel outside groaning 
and complaining with the movement of the tides. 

During the moonlit period of each month, some eight or 
ten days, when the moon seems to circle round and round the 
heavens, the younger members of the expedition were nearty 
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always away on hunting trips ; but during the longer periods 
of utter blackness most of us were on the ship together, as the 
winter hunting is done only by moonlight. 

It must be understood that the Arctic moon has its regular 
phases, its only peculiarity being the course it appears to 
travel in the sky. When the weather is clear there is starlight, 
even in the dark period ; but it is a peculiar, cold, and spectral 
starlight, which, to borrow the words of Milton, seems but to 
make the “ darkness visible.” 

When the stars are hidden, which may be much of the time, 
the darkness is so thick that it seems as if it could almost be 
grasped with the hand, and in a driving wind and snowstorm, 
if a man ventures to put his head outside the cabin door, he 
seems to be hurled back by invisible hands of demoniacal 
strength. 

During the early part of the winter the Eskimos lived in 
the forward deck house of the ship. There was always a fire 
in the galley stove, a fire in the Eskimo quarters, and one 
in the crew’s quarters ; but though I had a small cylindrical 
coal stove in my cabin, it was not lighted throughout the 
winter. Leaving the forward door of my cabin open into the 
galley a part of the time, kept my cabin comfortably warm. 
Bartlett occasionally had a fire in his cabin, and the other 
members of the expedition sometimes lighted their oil stoves. 

On November 1 we adopted the winter schedule of two 
meals a day, breakfast at nine, dinner at four. This is the 
weekly bill of fare which Percy, the steward, and I made out 
and which was followed throughout the winter. 

Monday. Breakfast : Cereal. Beans and brown bread. 
Butter. Coffee. Dinner : Liver and bacon. Macaroni and 
cheese. Bread and butter. Tea. 

Tuesday. Breakfast: Oatmeal. Ham and eggs. Bread 
and butter. Coffee. Dinner : Corned beef and creamed peas. 
Duff. Tea. 
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Wednesday, Breakfast : Choice of two kinds of cereal. 
Fish, forward (that is, for the sailors) ; samage^ alt (for the 
members of the expedition). Bread and butter. Coffee. 
Dinner : Steak and tomato^>B. Bread and butter. Tea. 

Thursday. Bresi^kfast: Cereal. Ham and eggs. Bread 
and butter. Coffee. Dinner : Corned beef and peas. Duff. 
Tea. 

Friday. BrtaJ(fi\st : Choice of cereal. Fish. Ham- 
burger on starboard (our own) tabJe. Bread and butter. 
Coffee. Dinner: Pea koitji. Fish, Cranberry pie. Bread 
and butter. Tea. 

Saturday. Breakfast : Cereal. Meat stew. Bread and 
butter. Coffee. Dinner : Steak and tomatoes. Breiid and 
butter. Tea. 

Sunday. Breakfast : Cereal. Bronze ” (Newfoundland 
hard biscuit, softened and boiled with salt codfish). Bread and 
butter. Coffee. Dinner : Salmon trout. Fruit. Chocolate. 

Our table conversation was mainly with regard to our work. 
We would discuss the details of thi^ last. sledg(^ trij), or talk 
over the plans for the next one. There was always something 
going on, and the minds of the men were so occupied that they 
did not have time to yield themselves to the traditional, 
maddening winter melancholy of the Arctic. Moreover, men of 
sanguine temperament had been selected, and much material 
in the rough had been carried along in order to keep everybody 
busy working it into shape for use. 

On Sunday mornings I breakfasted in my cabin, thus leaving 
the men to themselves. On these occasions conversation was 
less technical and ranged from books to table manners, and 
sometimes Bartlett seized the opportunity to give his com- 
panions half-serious, half-humorous advice on the matter of 
table conduct, telling them that the time would come when 
they must return to civilization, and that they must not allow 
themselves to get into careless habits. Thus the academic 
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kranents of Mie pasN^ liofit <»L meb. gtiil a iii* 
, I iftTO nom adopted lAgorow roles for the members 4oi.i]iy 
okpedftloiiB, because it is not necessarj. ’I^ere were 
boors for meals in the messrooms. It was pnd^stood Ibat 
Ugbts should be out at midnight, but if any man wanted a %M 
later, he could have it. These were our rules. 

The Eskimos were allowed to eat when they pleased. They 
might sit up late at night, if they chose, but their work of 
mfllring sledges and fur clothing had to proceed just the same 
the next day. There was only one rigid rule for them ; that 
no loud noises, such as chopping dog meat or shouting, were 
to be made from ten o’clock at night until eight in the morning. 

While living on the Roosevelt in winter quarters, we aban- 
doned much of the routine of ship life afloat. The only regular 
bells were those at ten and twelve at night, the first a signal 
for all loud noises to cease, the latter a signal for lights to be 
turned out. The only watches were those of the regular day 
and night watchmen. 

With the exception of a few cases of grippe, the health of the 
party was good during the whole period of our Ufe at winter 
quarters. Grippe in the Arctic, coincident with epidemics in 
Europe and America, is rather an interesting phenomenon. 
My first experience with it was in 1892, following one of the 
peculiar Greenland storms, similar to those in the Alps — a storm 
which evidently swept over the entire width of Greenland from 
the south-east, raising the temperature from the minus thirties 
to plus forty-one in twenty-four hours. Following that 
atmospheric disturbance every member of my party, and even 
some of the Eskimos, had a pronounced attack of grippe. It was 
our opinion that the germs were brought to us by this storm, 
which was more than a local disturbance. 

Aside from rheumatism and bronchial troubles, the EaMmos 
are fairly healthy ; but the adults ate subject to a peculiar 
nervous affection which they call piblokto-^a, form of hysteria. 
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I Mm never known s eMd to have pibUMo^ bat some one 
among tbe adult Eskimos would have an attack every day or 
two, and one day there were five eases. The inundate cause 
of this affection is hard to trace, though sometimes it seems to 
be the result ot a brooding over absent or dead relatives, or a 
fear of the future. The maiiifestations of this disoider are 
somewhat startling. 

The patient, usually a woman, begins to scream and tear 
off and destroy her clothing. Tf on t)ie ship, she will walk up 
and down the deck, screamuig and gesticulating, and generally 
in a state of nudity, thoi^gh the thermometer may be in the 
minus forties. As the intiiisity of the attack increases, she 
will sometimes leap over the rail upon the ice, running perhaps 
half a mile. The attack may last a f(w minutes, an hour, or 
even more, and some sufferers become so wild that they would 
continue running about on the ice perfectly naked until they 
froze to death, if they were not forcibly brought back. 

When an Eskimo is attacked with piblokto indoors, nobody 
pays much attention, unless the sufferer should reach for a 
knife or attempt to injure some one. The attack usually ends 
in a fit of weeping, and when the patient quiets down, the eyes 
are bloodshot, the pulse high, and the whole body trembles 
for an hour or so afterward. 

The well-known madness among the Eskimo dogs is also 
called piblokto. Though it does not seem to be infectious, its 
manifestations arc similar to those of hydrophobia. Dogs 
suffering from piblokto are usually shot, but they are often 
eaten by the Eskimos. 

The first winter moon came early in November, and on the 
7th MacMillan started for Cape Columbia for a month of tidal 
observations, taking with him Jack Barnes, a sailor, Egingwah, 
and Inighito and their wives. Poodloonah, Ooblooyah and 
Se^loo went as MacMillan’s supporting party, to carry supplies, 
and Wishahkoopsee and Keshungwah started for Cape Eichard- 
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Bon to bring back the mnsk-ox skins which had been left there 
during the fall hunting trips. 

The tidal observations by MacMillan at Cape Columbia 
were made in connexion with the tidal observations which 
were constantly going on at Cape Sheridan during the fall and 
winter, and with those taken later at Cape Bryant on the other 
side of Eobcson Channel. These tidal observations of the 
expedition of 1908-09 were the farthest north of all continuous 
series ever recorded anywhere, though similar observations 
had been taken by the Lady Franklin Bay Expedition at 
Fort Conger, about sixty miles south-west. 

Marvin and Borup, during the November moon, continued 
the tidal observations at Cape Sheridan. The tidal igloot 
which was built on the ice just inside the tide crack, about 
one hundred and eighty yards from the ship, was an ordinary 
Eskimo snow igloo and was used as a protection to the men 
ill taking the observations at the tide staff. This staff, about 
twelve feet long, was driven into the bottom, and its length w as 
marked off in feet and inches. As the tide rose and fell, the 
ice and the igloo moved with the water, but the staff' remained 
stationary, and by the position of the ice upon the staff we 
measured the tides, varying with the day, the moon and the 
season. 

The tides along the north coast of Grant Land are remark- 
able for the slightness of the rise and fall, which varies from 
an average of 1*8 feet at Cai)e Shcuidan to *8 at Cape Columbia. 
As is well known to navigators, tho tides at Sandy Hook, New 
York, sometimes rise twelve feet, while the tides in the Bay 
of Fundy are often over fifty feet ; in Hudson Strait they are 
about forty, and there are phnavs on the coast of China where 
the extreme rise is even greater. 

The two Eskimo wnmen w ere sent to Cape Columbia with 
MacMillan’s party because the Eskimo men like to have their 
families with them when they go on long trips. The women 
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are usefal in drying and mending the fur garments which are 
constantly going to pieces in the rough usage of the sledge 
trips. Some of them can drive a dog team as well as the men, 
and many of them are good shots. I have known them to shoot 
musk-oxen and even bears. They do not attempt the walrus, 
yet they can paddle a kayak as well as the men -to the limit 
of them strength. 

The accomplishriients of the Eskimo women are of the 
useful rather than the ornamental kind. The handling of the 
native lamp, for instan(*e, requires gioat skill. If the lamp is 
well trimmed, it is as clear and smokeless as onr own lamps ; 
if it is neglected, it smokes and smells vilely. / s the Eskimos 
are not highly romanti( a w oman' * skill in dressing skins and 
in making clothes largely determines the quality of liusband 
she is likely to get. The Eskimo men have iioi a very critie,al 
eye for feminine beauty, but they are stiong in a])|)reeiation 
of domestic aecomplislirnents. 

Even so early as November, we began to be worried about 
the dogs. Many of them had died ; they w(‘r(* innirly all in 
poor condition, and the food was none too abnndaut. It is 
always necessary to take up twice as many dogs as will be 
needed, in order to provide for probable accidents. On 
November 8 there were only one hundred and ninety-thre(‘ 
out of the two hundred and forty-six with which we had left 
Etah in August. The whale meat brought for them seemed 
to be lacking in nutrition. 

Four more that were in the wmrst condition were killed, to 
save the dog food, and on the lOtli wo had to kill five more. 
Then we tried the experiment of feeding them on pork, with 
the result that seven more died. I began to wonder whetliei* 
we should have enough dogs left for the spring journey toward 
the Pole. 

It is absolutely impossible to figure on the Eskimo dog’s 
uncertain tenure of life. The creatmes will endure the severest 
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hardships ; they 'will travd and draw heavy loads on pracii* 
cally nothing to eat ; they will live for days exposed to the 
■wildest Arctic blizzard ; and then, sometimes in good weather, 
after an ordinary meal of apparently the best food, they will 
lie down and die. 

On November 26 we again overhauled and counted the dogs. 
There were now only one hundred and sixty left, and ten of 
these were in bad condition. But I discovered that day, on 
having the frozen walrus meat ripped up on the forecastle, that 
we had a greater supply than we had believed, and the dis- 
covery drove away the nightmare which had been haunting us. 
Prom now on the dogs could be fed a little more generous 
allowance of the best kind of food. For, after we had tried 
practically everything, including our bacon, it was found that 
walrus meat agreed with them better than anything else. 

The importance of this matter must not be lost sight of for 
an instant. Dogs, and plenty of them, were vitally necessary 
to the success of the expedition. Had an epidemic deprived 
us of these animals, we might just as well have remained com- 
fortably at home in the United States. All the money, brains 
and labour would have been utterly thrown away, so far as 
concerned the quest of the North Pole. 
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CHAPTER XIX 

THE “ROOSEVELT’S” NARROW ESCAPE 

I T is perfectly true that the building business is not extensive 
in the Arctic regions, but it ht also a iact that if you expect 
to travel extensively there you must know how to build your 
own dwellings. If you negh^ct to instruct yourself in this 
direction the cljances are that some time or other you will 
regret it. 

Towards the end of the autumn field work, the use of the 
canvas tents had been discontinued, and snow igloos had been 
constructed along the lino of march. These were permanent, 
and were used by the various parties, one after the other. The 
new members of the expedition were instructed in the art of 
igloo building by Marvin, Henson, and the Eskimos. No 
man should go into the field in the North in winter unless he 
knows how to build a shelter for himself against the cold and 
the storm. 

The size of the igloo depends usually upon the number of 
men in the party. If built for three men, it will be about five 
by eight feet on the inside ; if for five men, it will be about eight 
by ten, in order to give greater width to the sleeping platform. 

Four good men can build one of these snow houses in an 
hour. Each takes a saw knife from the up-standers of the 
sledge and sets to work cutting snow blocks. The saw knives 
are about eighteen inches long and are strong and stiff, with 
a catting edge on one side and saw-teeth on the other. The 
blocks of snow are of different sizes, those for the bottom row 
being larger and heavier than those for the upper rows, and aU 
are curved on the inner side, that when set together they 
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will form a circle. The thickness of the walls depends upon the 
hardness of the snow. If it is closely packed, the walls may be 
only a few inches thick ; if the snow is soft, the blocks are 
thicker, that they may hold their shape. The blocks for the 
bottom layer are sometimes two or three feet long and two feet 
high ; but sometimes they are much smaller, as there is no 
ironclad rule about it. 

When sufficient blocks have been cut to make an igloo, an 
Eskimo takes his position on the spot (usually a sloping bank 
of snow) which is to be the centre of the structure. Then the 
others bring the snow blocks and place them end to end, on edge, 
to form an egg-shaped ring about the man in the centre, who 
deftly joints and fits them with his snow knife. The second 
row is placed on top of the first, but sloping slightly inward ; 
and the following rows are carried up in a gradually ascending 
spiral, each successive layer leaning inward a little more, and 
each block held in place by the blocks on either side, until 
finally an aperture is left in the top to be filled with one block. 

This block is then properly shaped by the man inside the 
igloo ; he pushes it up endwise through the aperture, turns it 
over by reaching through the top, lowers it into place, and chips 
off with his knife until it fits the hole like the keystone of an 
arch, firmly keying the structui'e, whose general proportions 
are not unlike those of a beehive. 

A hole just large enough for a man to crawl through is cut 
close to the bottom on one side, and any superfluous snow inside 
the igloo is thrown out through this hole. In the rear or 
larger end, the sloping floor is levelled off to form a bod platform^ 
and in front of this the floor is dug down a foot or more for a 
standing space and a place for the cookers. 

Then the sleeping gear and cooking outfit are passed into 
the igloo, and, after the dogs liave been fed and tethered for 
the night, the members of the party enter, the opening at the 
bottom is closed by a large block of snow the edges of which 
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have been shaped and chipped by a saw knife to make a tight 
joint, and everything is ready for the night. 

After the cookers are lighted, the igloo is soon comparatively 
warm, and in the Arctic regions when men are tired out from a 
long march they generally fall askep easily, Insomma is not 
one of the Aretic annoyances. 

We never (‘arry alarm clocks in the field to arouse us in 
the morning. The first man vho has had liis sleep out looks 
at his watch, and it it is ^'ine to be on the marcli again, he 
wakes the others. Aftn* breakfast we break eamp ajid are 
out again. 

I did not join tlie ticld parties during the winter moons 
this time, but remained on the ship, going over and ])erfecting 
the plans for the spring campaign ~ the sledg<^ journey towards 
the Pole — and giving considerable study to the new type or 
Peary sledge, to the improvement of didails of elolliirig, and 
to experimenting with the new alcohol stove whiidi 1 had 
designed for the spring work — determiniag the most (‘lT(‘ctive 
charge of alcohol, the most effective size of broken ice for 
melting, and so on The question of weights is a most impor- 
tant factor in all sledge equipment, and it vais necessary con- 
stantly to study to obtain the maximum ejT(‘Ctiveiiess with the 
minimum weight and bulk. For relaxation, I devot<Hl many 
hours to a new form of taxidermy. 

About the middle of November 1 had a large snow igloo 
built on the top of the hatch on tln^ main d(‘ck of the Rooscvelty 
which we called “ the studio,” and Borii}) and I Ixgau to ex- 
periment with flashlight pictures of the Eskimos. They had 
become accustomed to seeing counterfeit presenitinents of them- 
selves on paper, and were very patient modeis. We also got 
some good moonlight pictures — time exposures varying from 
ten minutes to two or three hours. 

On this last expedition I did not permit myself to dn*.ain 
about the future, to hope, or to fear. On the 1905-00 expedi- 
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T Hrttift too mnch dreaming t this liinfi I IciiW 
Too often in the past had I found myeelf face to lace 
impassable barriers. Whenever I caught mysdf buildit]^ air 
castles, I would either attack some work requiring intettse 
application of the mind, or would go to sleep — it was hard 
sometimes to fight back the dreams, especially in my solitary 
walks on the ice-foot under the Arctic moon. 

On the evening of November 11, there was a brilliant para- 
selene, two distinct halos and eight false moons being visible 
in the southern sky. This phenomenon is not unusual in the 
Arctic, and is caused by the frost crystals in the air. On this 
particular occasion the inner halo had a false moon at its zenith, 
another at its nadir, and one each at the right and left. Outside 
was another halo, with four other moons. 

Sometimes during the summer we see the parhelion, a 
similar phenomenon of the sun. I have seen the appearance 
of the false suns — or sun-dogs as the sailors call them — so near 
that the lowest one would seem to fall between me and a snow- 
bank twenty feet away, so near that by moving my head back- 
ward and forward I could shut it out or bring it into view. 
This was the nearest I ever came to finding the pot of gold at 
the foot of the rainbow. 

On the night of November 12, the ice of the channel pack, 
which for more than two months had seemed unmindful of our 
intrusive presence, arose in wrath and tried to hurl us upon the 
equally inhospitable shore. 

All that evening the wind had been gradually increasing 
in violence, and about half -past eleven the ship began to com- 
plain, creaking, groaning and muttering to herself. I lay in 
my bunk and listened to the wind in the humming rigging, 
while the moonlight, shining through the porthole, filled the 
cabin with dim shadows. Toward midnight, mingled with the 
noises of the ship, another and more ominous sound became 
andible — ^the grinding of the ice in the channel outside. 
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t tSi»# m my idotlies mid if ent on dMt. The ltd# wm 
TOUitllig ifoodi and Hie ice was moving feaiatlesily |^t the 
point of the cape, nearer ioe| between ns and the enter 
pack, was hemming %nd groaning with the steadily increasing 
presstire. By the light of the moon we oonld see the pack as it 
began to break and pile up Just beyond the edge of the ice-foot 
ontside us. A few minutes later the whole mass broke with a 
rabid roar into a tumbling chaos of ice blocks, some upheav- 
ing, some going under, and a hig raster, thirty feet high, formed 
at the edge of the iec-foot wi Jiin twenty feet of the ship. The 
invading mass grew larger and laigei and steadily advanced 
toward us. The grounded i)ieco of our starboard beam was 
forced in and driven *xgainst the oig ice block under our star- 
board quarter. The ship shook a little, but the ice block did 
not move. 

With every pulse of the tide the pressure and the motion 
continued, and in less than an hour from the time 1 had come 
on deck, a groat flue berg was jammed against the side of the 
Roosevelt from amidships to the stern. It looked for a minute 
as if the ship were going to be pushed bodily aground. 

All hands were called, and every Are on board was extin- 
guished. I had no fear of the ship being crushed by the ie>e, 
but she might be thrown on her side, when the coals spilled 
from a stove might start that horror of an Arctic winter night, 
the “ ship on fire.” The Eskimos were thoroughly frightened 
and set up their weird howling. Several families began to 
gather their belongings, and in a few minutes women and chil- 
dren were going over the port rail onto the ice, and making 
for the box houses on the shore. 

The list of the Roosevelt toward the port or shore side grew 
Steadily greater with the increasing pressure from outside. 
With the turn of the tide about half -past one in the morning, the 
motion ceased, but the Roosevelt never regained an even keel 
imtil the following spring. The temperature that night was 
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tw 6 nty-fiv 0 degrocs below zero, but it did not seem so very cold. 

Marvin’s tidal igloo was split in two, but he continued his 
observations, which were of peculiar interest that night j and 
as soon as the ice had quieted down Eskimos were sent out to 
repair the igloo. 

Strange to say, none of the Eskimos was attacked with 
pihloTcto because of their fright, and I learned that one of the 
women, Ahtetah, had remained quietly sewing in the Eskimo 
quarters during the whole disturbance. After this experience, 
however, some of the Eskimo families took up their winter 
residence in the box houses and in snow igloos ashore. 

The winter winds of the Far I^orth are almost unimaginable 
by any one who has never experienced them. Our winter at 
Cape Sheridan this last time was less severe than the win- 
of 1905-06, but we had several storms that reminded us of old 
times. The north and north-west vdnds sweeping down along 
the coast arc the coldest ; but for absolutely insane fury the 
winds from the south and the south-west, falling off the high- 
land of the coast with almost the impact of a wall of water 
are unsurpassed anywhere else in the Arctic regions. 

Sometimes these storms come on gradually, the wind from 
the north-west steadily increasing in force and swinging 
through the west to the south-west, gathering fury with every 
hour, until the snow is picked up bodily from the land and the ice- 
foot and carried in blinding, horizontal sheets across the ship. 
On deck it is impossible to stand or move, except in the shelter 
of the rail, and so blinding is the cataract of snow that the 
lamps, powerful as are their reliectors, are absolutely indis- 
tinguisliable ten feet away. 

When a party in the field is overtaken by a storm, they 
have to stay in the snow igloo until the fury is over. If there 
is no igloo near them, they build one just as quickly as they 
can when they see the storm approaching, or, if there is not 
time for that, they have to make a dugout in a snow-bank. 
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Tixnrsday, November 26 , was pmclaimed to be Thanks- 
giving Day in Grant Land. For dinner we had soup, macaroni 
and cheese, and Tnince pie made of musk-ox meat. Dming the 
December nmon Captain Bartlett, with two Eskimos, two 
sledges, and twelve dogs, went o\it to scour the region between 
the ship and Lake Hazen for game, Henson, with similar 
equipment, went to CJements Markham Inlet. Bonip, with 
seven Eskimos, se^en sledges, and forty two dogs, set out for 
Cape Colau and Cape Cchimbia. Dr. Goodsell started at tho 
Same time with three Eskin'osj tAo siedges, and twelve dogs, 
to hinit in the *egion ironi Bla *k Cliffs Ihiy to James 
Boss Bay. The parii( s were to use the regula: Arctic ration of 
tea, pemmican, and b’^euil, iinles . they found game, in which 
case they vere to use fresh meat for bot>i men ami dogs. In 
addition to tlie hunting, supplies for tho sprdig sledge work 
were to bo moved from one eacho to another along the coast. 

To give variety to the work, the men who remained with 
the ship during one moon went into the field the next. Tho 
ship’s men, engineei’S and sailors, s(‘ldom went on hunting trips, 
but remained with the sliip, attending to their regular duties 
and sometimes helping with the work of e(pii])ment. 

I had in my cabin a good i^rctic library — absolutely com- 
plete as regards the work of later years. Tliis included Abruzzi’s 
On the Polar Star ” in the Arctic Sea, Nausen’s Farthest Norths 
Nares’ Voyage to the Polar ScUy Markham’s two volumes ou 
Arctic exi)Iorations, the narratives of Grexily, Hall, Hayes, 
Kane, Inglefield — in fact, all the stories of tho navigators of 
the Smith Sound region, as well as those who have attempted 
the Pole from other directions, such as the Austrian expedition 
under Payer and Woyprecht, Koldowey’s East Greenland 
expedition, and so forth. 

Then, in antarctic literature I had Captain Scott’s two 
magnificent volumes, The Voyage of the Discoveryj’* Borch- 
grevink’s The “ Southern Cross ” Expedition to the Antarctic^ 
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Nordenskjold’s Antarctica^ the Antarctica of Balch, and Carl 
Flicker’s The Antarctic Regions^ as well as Hugh Eobert Mills’ 
Siege of the South Pole, 

The members of the expedition used to borrow these books, 
one at a time, and I think that before the winter was over they 
all knew pretty well what had been done by other men in this 
field. 

Every week or ten days throughout the winter we had to 
remove from our cabins the ice caused by the condensation of 
the moist air where it came in contact with the cold outer walls. 
Behind every article of furniture near the outer wall the ice 
would form, and we used to chop it out from under our bunks 
by the pailful. 

The books were always placed far forward on the shelves, 
because if a book were pushed back it would freeze solid to the 
wall. Then, if a warmer day came, or a fire was built in the 
cabin, the ice would melt, the water would run down and the 
leaves of the book would mould. 

The sailors amused themselves after the manner of sailors 
everywhere, playing dominoes, cards and checkers, boxing and 
telling stories. They used to play at feats of strength, such as 
finger-pulling, with the Eskimos. One of the men had an 
accordion, another a banjo, and as I sat working in my cabin I 
used often to hear them singing “ Annie Eooney,” “ McGinty,” 
“ The Spanish Cavalier,” and sometimes ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home.” 
Nobody seemed to be bored. Percy, wdio had special charge 
of the phonograph, often treated the men to a concert, and all 
through the winter I heard nobody complain of monotony or 
homesickness. 
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CHAPTER XX 

CHRISTMAS ON THE ROOSEVELT’^ 

T he four Dec#:;mbei fie ki parties roturned to the ship one 
after the other. O'ptaie Bartiett the only one 
who had found girric, and he got only five hares. Daring 
this trip tJie captiiin had an expeiienoe wlJcL might liave been 
decidedly uncomfortable for hii .., had it turned out a bit less 
fortunately. He was up in the Lake Tlazen region witli his 
Eskimos, and he had left them at the igloo while k oked 
around for game. He had just found soiiu^ (her tracks when 
the moon went behind a bank of clouds and tlic night b(‘came 
suddenly black. 

He waited an hour or two) for the moon to come out that ho 
might see where he was, and ineanwliile the* two Eskimos, 
thinking he was lost, broke camp and set out for th(‘ sliij). As 
soon as there was light enough, he atartiHl otT to the south of 
the igloo, and afUir a time overtook his companions. Had 
he gone even a little way to the. north he would not have nuit 
them, and would have had to walk l)ack alone to the ship, 
without sup])lies, a distance of sc'.venty or eighty niik‘s, with a 
storm brewing. 

This party had bad weather nearly all the w ay home. The 
temperature was comparatively mild, only ton or tift(‘(ui de- 
grees below zero, and the sky w^as overcast. The captain made 
the last march a long one, notwithstanding the darkness. Of 
course he could not always keep the trail. 8ometim(^s ho 
would be w^alking along over snow as level as a floor, then 
suddenly the level would drop ten or fifteen feet, and, walking 
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right on in the dark, he would land on the back of his head 
with such force that he saw stars which do not appear in any 
scientific celestial map. 

At one point in the journey they struck going so rough 
that it was impossible to push ahead and drive the dogs with- 
out light. They had no lantern, but Bartlett took a sugar 
tin, cut holes in the sides, and put a candle in it. With this 
makeshift beacon he was able to keep somewhere near the 
trail. But there was considerable wind, and he declared 
that he used enough matches in relighting the candle on that 
march to keep an Eskimo family cheerful throughout a whole 
winter. 

The failure of these parties to obtain game was a serious 
matter. In order to save food I had still further to reduce 
the number of dogs. We overhauled them, and fourteen 
of the poorest — they would not have survived the winter — 
were killed and used as food for the others. 

I am often asked how the wild herbivorous animals, like 
the musk-ox and the reindeer, survive the winter in that snow- 
covered land. By a strange paradox, the wild winds that 
rage in that country help them in their struggle for existence, 
for the wind sweeps the dried grasses and scattered creeping 
willows bare of snow over great stretches of land, and there the 
animals can graze. 

December 22 marked the midnight of the “ Great Mght,” 
the sun from that day starting on the return journey north. 
In the afternoon all the Eskimos were assembled on deck, and 
I went to them with my watch in my hand, telling them that 
the sun was now coming back. Marvin rang the ship’s bell. 
Matt Henson fired three shots, and Borup set off some flash- 
light powder. Then the men, women, and children formed 
in line and marched into the after-deck house by the port 
gangway, passing the galley, where each one received, in 
addition to the day’s rations, a quart of coffee, with sugar 
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and milk, ship’s biscuit, and musk-ox meat ; the women were 
also given candy and the men tobacco. 

After the celebration, Pingahshoo, a boy of tvelve or 
thirteen, who helped Percy in the galley, started eoniidently 
south ove^ the hills to the sun. After a few hours he 
returned to the ship, quite crestfallen, and Percy had to 
explain to liiiri that "4 hilc the sun was really on its way back, 
it would not get to us f(»r nearly three months more. 

The next day after i!ie winter solstice, our supj)]y of w\ater 
from the Cape Sh(‘ri laii Piver liaving failed, Eskimos were 
sent :>ut to rcconvoitre the ponds (u. the ludghbourho d. The 
English (‘xpedilion on the Ahrt iiad nieiii d i(*(5 during their 
entire winter, and oi: the expedition of 1005-0G we had been 
obliged to melt iev for a rnontli or two; but this year the 
Eskimos sounded the ponds, and about lifti'on feed of water 
was found in one a mile inland from the Uooserdt, Over 
the hole in the ice they built a snow' igloo wdth a light wooden 
trap-door, so as to keep the water in the hoh^ from fre(‘zing too 
quickly. The water was bioiiglit to the ships in barr(‘Is on 
sledges draw'ii by the Eskimo dogs. 

As Christmas fell in the dark of the moon, all the nuunbers 
of the expedition were on th(‘ ship, and we c(d(*])rate(l with a 
special dinner, field sports, rallies, piiz(‘S, and so on. It 
was not very cold that day, only nibius twcmty-tliree de- 
grees. 

In the morning we greeted each other with the “ M<‘rry 
Christmas ” of civilization. At breakfast W'c all had Udiers 
from homo and Christmas presents, which had been kept to bo 
opened on that morning. MacMillan was niasri^r of ceremonies 
and arranged the programme of sports. At two o’clock IIkuo 
were races on the ice-foot. A seventy-five-yard course was 
laid out, and the ship’s lanterns, about fifty of them, were 
arranged in two parallel rows, twenty feet apart. TIk^so 

lanterns are similar to a railway brakeroan’s lantern, only 
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The first race was for Eskimo children, the second for Es- 
kimo men, the third for Eskimo matrons with babies in thdr 
hoods, the fourth for unencumbered women. There were 
four entries for the matrons’ race, and no one could have 
guessed from watching them that it was a running race. They 
came along four abreast, dressed in furs, their eyes rolling, 
puffing like four excited walruses, the babies in their hoods 
gazing with wide and half-bewildered eyes at the glittering 
lanterns. There was no question of cruelty to children, as 
the mothers were not moving fast enough to spill their babies. 
Then there were races for the ship’s men and the members of 
the expedition, and a tug of war between the men aft and for- 
ward. 

Nature herself participated in our Christmas celebrations 
by providing an aurora of considerable brilhancy. While the 
races on the ice-foot were in progress, the northern sky was 
filled with streamers and lances of pale white light. These 
phenomena of the northern sky are not, contrary to the 
common belief, especially frequent in these most northerly 
latitudes. It is always a pity to destroy a pleasant popular 
illusion ; but I have seen auroras of a greater beauty in Maine 
than I have ever seen beyond the Arctic Circle. 

Between the races and the dinner hour, which was at four 
o’clock, I gave a concert on the seolian in my cabin, choosing 
the merriest music in the rack. Then we separated to “ dress 
for dinner.” This ceremony consisted in putting on clean 
fiannel shirts and neckties. The doctor was even so ambitious 
as to don a linen collar. 

Percy, the steward, wore a chef’s cap and a large white 
apron in honour of the occasion, and he laid the table with a 
fine linen cloth and our best silver. The wall of the mess- 
room was decorated with the American flag. We had musk- 
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ox maAf m Unglisli plum pudding, spoi^ie oake oolrered irith 
chooolid», and at each plate was a package containing nnts, 
oiykea, and candies, with a card attached ; “ A Merry Christ- 
mas, from Mrs. Peary.” 

After dinner came the dice-throwing contests, and the 
wrestling and pulling contests in the forecastle. The celebra- 
tion ended with a giaphopbone concert, given by Percy. 

Bnt i)OThaps the most interesting part of oui day was 
the distribution of prizes to the winners in the varioils contests. 
In order to afford a studj m Eskimo psychology, there was in 
each case a choice between prizes. Tookroniab, for instance, 
who won in tbe women’s race, ha<^ a choice among three prizes : 
a box of three cakes of scented soap ; a sewing outfit, eon 
taining a paper of needles, two or thr^e thimbles, and se^ eral 
spools of diffeient-sized thread ; and a round cake covered 
with sugar and candy. The young woman did not hesitate. 
She had one eye, perhans, on the sewing outfit, but both hands 
and the other eye were directed toward the soap. She knew 
what it was meant for. The meaning of cleanliness had 
dawned upon her — a sudden ambition to bo atti active. 

The last time that all the members of the expedition ate 
together was at the four o’clock dinner on December 29, for 
that evening Marvin, the captain, and their parties started 
for the Greenland coast ; and when we met together at the 
ship after my return from the Pole there was one who was 
not with us— one who would never again be with us. 

Boss Marvin was, next to Captain Bartlett, the most 
valuable man in the paity. Whenever the captain was not 
in the field, Marvin took command of the work, and on him 
devolved the sometimes onerous, sometimes amusing labour 
of breaking in the new members. During the latter part of 
the former expedition in the Roosevelt, Marvin had grasped 
more fully than any other man the underlsdng, fondamental 
principles of the work. 
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He and I together had planned the details of the new 
method of advance and relay parties. This method, given a 
fixed surface over which to travel, could be mathematically 
demonstrated, and it has proved to be the most effective way 
to carry on an Arctic sledge journey. 

The party that started for the Greenland coast, across the 
ice of Eobeson Channel, on the evening of December 29, con- 
sisted of Marvin, the captain, nine Eskimos, and fifty-four 
dogs. They were all to go south along the coast to Cape 
Union, then cross the channel to Cape Brevoort, Marvin, with 
his men and supporting parties, going north to Cape Bryant 
for a month of tidal observations, the captain and his men going 
south along the ice of Newman Bay, and on to the Polaris Pro- 
montory to hunt. 

The following day. Dr. Goodsell and Borup, each with 
his party of Eskimos and dogs, started by way of Cape Bel- 
knap, the doctor to hunt in Clements Markham Inlet, Borup 
to hunt in the region of the first glacier north of Lake Hazen. 
No such extensive field woik luid ever before been attempted 
by any Arctic expedition, the radius of territory covered being 
about ninety miles in all directions from our winter quarters. 

While distributing material for the spring sewing among 
the Eskimo women in the forward deck-house and in the box 
houses and snow igloos on shore, I learned that some of the 
Eskimo men felt somewhat shaky about going north again 
on the ice of the polar sea. They had not forgotten the narrow 
escape we had had in recrossing the ‘‘ big lead ” on the return 
journey from the ‘‘ farthest north ” of 1906. Though I felt 
confident of my ability to handle them when the time came, 
still, I realized that we might have trouble with them yet. 
But I would not permit myself to woiTy about the out- 
come. 

The first of the January hunting parties. Dr. Goodsell’s, 
came in on the 11th. They had had no luck, though they 
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had seen fresh tracks of musk-oxen. Borup came in the 
next morning with eighly-threo hares, and an iiiteresting 
story. They were right up against the glacier when they 
came across a whole colon;;, of the little wliite Arctic animals. 
He Scaid there must haye been nearly a hundred of them. 
The Arctic hares are not wild ; they will come so near to the 
hunter that he can almost grasp them with his hand. They 
have not learned the fear of man, because in their wilds man 
is practically unknown. Born]) and the Eskimos surrounded 
the hares, until finally Ihvy g<d so near to them tlia^ instead 
of using any more ainmunition they Imofted the creatures 
over the heads with the Outts of their riOes. 

One day. during tliis hunting trip, Jkmq) and Ills Eskimos 
became confused and were unable to find their igloo for twenty- 
four hours. The saw^-kuives, essential in eonshneting a snow 
igloo, had becni left behind, and none of the mv*n had ev(‘n an 
ordinary knife which might have been used as a substitute. 
There was a gale of wdnd, the moon w^as obscured, tin*, aii* was 
full of whirling snow, and it was very cold. They s]>ent most 
of the time walking to and fro to keep warm. At last, when 
they were exhausted, they turned the sledg(\s on tluar sides, 
the Eskimos worked out with their feet snow blocks which 
reinforced the shelter, and they Avere able to snati'h a little 
sleep. When the w-eather clcanKl, they found tli(‘niH(‘)v(‘-s half 
a mile from their igloo. 

The day following Borui)’s return, tlie captain (‘ame in 
with his men and Marvin’s supporting party of four. We 
were just beginning to be wamnnl about them, as tin? ice of 
Eobeson Channel in the dark of winter is not the safc'st road 
for a sledge party. The captain reported that they had Ix^ea 
only six hours in crossing the channel ; but, though he had 
reconnoitred the whole plain of the Polaris Prornontoiy, he 
had seen no musk-oxen. 

By the end of January we could see a faint redness in the 
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soath at noon, and the twilight was increasing. The last 
moon of the winter was now circling in the sky, and I wrote 
in my diary : “ Thank Heaven, no more moons 1 ” No 
matter how many dark winters a man may have gone through 
in the Arctic, the longing for the sxm does not grow less intense. 

In the February moon Bartlett went to Cape Hecla, Good- 
sell moved more supplies from Hecla to Cape Colan, and 
Borup went to Markham Inlet on another hunting trip. Before 
leaving, the doctor completed a record of the approximate 
mean temperatures for the season, which showed that every 
month except October had been colder than three years before. 
For December the mean was eight degrees lower. 

Marvin was still at Cape Bryant, but the last of the February 
parties came in on the 9th, and from that time on we were 
all busy preparing for the great and last journey. On Sunday 
night, February 14, I had a brief talk with the Eskimo men, 
telling them what we proposed to do, what was expected of 
them, and what each man who went to the farthest point with 
me would get when he returned : boat, tent, Winchester 
repeater, shotgun, ammunition, box of tobacco, pipes, cart- 
ridges, numerous knives, hatchets, etc. 

Their fears of the “ big lead ” took flight at the prospect 
of what to them was untold riches ; and when it came to the 
point of making up my sledge parties, only one Eskimo, Paruk- 
pah, would admit any fears. They had seen me return so 
many times that they were ready to take their chances with 
me this one time more. 

Bartlett loft the ship on Monday, February 15, with instruc- 
tions to go straight through to Cape Columbia, then put in 
two or three days hunting for musk-oxen in the neighbour- 
hood. The three divisions following Bartlett had instruc- 
tions to go to Cape Columbia with their loads ; then return 
to Cape Colan, where there was a cache, and take full loads 
from there to Cape Columbia. Goodsell’s division started 
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on Tuesday, on Wednesday it was stormy, and 

and Henson got away on Thursday. They were all to meet 

me at Cape Columbia on the last day of Febraary. 

Marrin and his party had come in from Cape Bryant about 
six o’clock on Wednesday night. They were all well. Borup’s 
division left the ship on Friday, Marvin’s division got away 
on Sunday, the 2ist, and I vraa left alone on the ship for one 
day. 

That last day wa^ one •'f peifocl quiet and rest, free 
from interrupliou. The uiormng f devoted io goin^- over 
carefully the details of the work already done, to see that no 
slenderest necessary thread had been overlooked, and to 
considering again, point by pomr, the derails of the coming 
journey. 

When I had satisfied myself (as I had not been able to do 
during the bustle and constant iutermptions of the last two 
weeks) that evcT'ything was in its place and every possible 
contingency piovided for, I had a few hours in which to look 
the situation squarely in the face, and to think of those other 
times, when, as now, J was on the eve of departure into the 
void and unknown North, 

When at last I turned in for a few hours’ sleep before the 
morning start, it was with the eonsciousin'ss that so far as my 
knowledge and ability went, everything had been done, and 
that every member of the party, as well as myself, would put 
into his efforts all there was in him of will and sinew and 
vitality. This being settled, the outcome rested with the 
elements — ^the vagaries of the Arctic pack, and the quality 
and amount of our own physical and mental stamina. 

This was my final chance to realize the one dream of my 
life. The morning start would be the drawing of the string 
to launch the last arrow in my quiver. 
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CHAPTER XXI 

ARCTIC ICE SLEDGING AS IT REALLY IS 


P erhaps it will assist the reader to form a more vivid 
picture of the sort of work that now lay before the 
expedition and which the expedition eventually performed, 
if an effort is made to make him understand exactly what it 
means to travel nearly a thousand miles with dog sledges 
over the ice of the polar pack. In that belief, I shall at this 
point endeavour to describe as briefly as is consistent with 
clearness the conditions that confronted us and the means 
and methods by which those conditions were met. 

Between the winter quarters of the Roosevelt at Cape Sheri- 
dan, and Cape Columbia, the most northerly point on the 
north coast of Grant Land, which I had chosen as the point 
of departure for the ice journey, lay ninety miles in a north- 
westerly direction along the ice-foot and across the land, 
which we must traverse before plunging onto the trackless 
ice fields of the Arctic Ocean, 

From Cape Columbia we were to go straight north over the 
ice of the Polar Sea — four hundred and thirteen geographical 
miles. Many persons whose memories go back to the smooth 
skating ponds of their childhood, picture the Arctic Ocean as 
a gigantic skating pond with a level floor over which the dogs 
drag us merrily — ^we sitting comfortably upon the sledges with 
hot bricks to keep our toes and fingers warm. Such ideas 
are distinctly different from the truth, as will appear. 

There is no land between Cape Columbia and the North 
Pole and no smooth and very little level ice. 
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For a few milea only after leaving the land we had level 
going, as for those fe^T miieg we were on the “ glacial fringe.’^ 
This fringe, which fills ail the bays and extends across the 
whole width of North Giant Land, is really an exaggerated 
ice-foot; in some places it is miles in width. While the 
outer edge in places is afloat and rises and falls with the move- 
ment of the tideSj it nevei rr\o\es as a body, except where 
great fields of kca breai\ off uom it and float away upon the 
waters of the Arcric Gee o. 

Beyond the glacial fring^e is the inde>^crihable suriace of 
the shore lead, or tidal crack — tliat zone of unceasing conflict 
between the heavv floating ice and the stationary glacial 
fringe. This shore lead is eonstaiitly opening and shutting; 
opening when there are otTshore winds^ or spring ebb-tides, 
crushing shut when there are northerly winds r-r spring flood- 
tides, Hero the ice is smashed into fragiuiaits of all sizes and 
piled up into great i)ressure ridges parallel with the shore. 

The ice is smashed into these pressure riilges by the sheer 
and unimaginable force with which the floes are driven against 
the edge of the glaciai fringe, just as fartliei’ out the jiressure 
ridges are caused by the force with which the great floes them- 
selves are crushed and smashed together by the force of the 
wind and the tides. 

These pressure ridges may be anywhere from a few feet 
to a few rods in height ; they may be anywhere from a few 
rods to a quarter of a mile in width ; the individual masses 
of ice of which they are composed may vary, respc'ctively, 
from the size of a billiard ball to the size of a small house. 

Going over these pressure ridges one must pi(*k his trail 
as best he can, often hacking his w^ay with pickaxes, encourag- 
ing the dogs by whip and voice to follow the leader, lifting the 
five-hundred-pound loaded sledges over hummocks and up 
acclivities whose difficulties sometimes seem likely to tear 
the muscles from one’s shoulder-blades. 
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Between the pressure ridges are the old fU)es, more or less 
leveL These floes, contrary to wide-spread and erroneous 
ideas, are not formed by direct freezing of the water of the 
Arctic Ocean. They are made up of great sheets of ioe broken 
off from the glacial fringe of Grant Land and Greenland, and 
regions to the westward, which have drifted out into the polar 
sea. These fields of ice are anywhere from less than twenty 
to more than one hundred feet in thickness, and they are of all 
shapes and sizes. As a result of the constant movement of 
the ice during the brief summer, when great fields are detached 
from the glaciers and are driven hither and thither under the 
impulse of the wind and the tides — ^impinging against one 
another, splitting in two from the violence of contact with other 
large fields, crushing up the thinner ice between them, having 
their edges shattered and piled up into pressure ridges — ^the 
surface of the polar sea during the winter may be one of almost 
unimaginable unevenness and roughness. 

At least nine-tenths of the surface of the polar sea between 
Cape Columbia and the Pole is made up of these floes. The 
other one-tenth, the ice between the floes, is formed by the 
direct freezing of the sea water each autumn and winter. 
This ice never exceeds eight or ten feet in thickness. 

The weather conditions of the fall determine to a great 
extent the character of the ice surface of the polar sea during 
the following winter. If there have been continuous shore- 
ward winds at the time when the increasing cold was gradually 
cementing the ice masses together, then the heavier ice will 
have been forced toward the shore ; and the edges of the 
ice-fields farther out, where they come in contact, will have 
piled up into a series of pressure ridges, one beyond the 
other, which any one travelling northward from the land must 
go over, as one would go over a series of hills. 

If, on the other hand, there has been little wind in the 
fall, when the surface of the polar sea was becoming cemented 
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iaa froaen over, mimy of th^ groat flool ivffl jbeen acqpa* 
rated ima. other fio^ of a like size usd idusmoter, ftttft'titnre 
may be strethhes of comparatiTcly smooth, yomif, or new, 
ioe between them. If, afW the winter hae set in, th^ shonld 
sMU be violent winds, mnoh of this thinner ice may be crashed 
up by the moveinont of the heavier floes ; bat if the winter 
remains calm, this smoother ice may coutinne until the general 
bre^ng up in the following summer. 

But the piessuro ndgew above described are not the worst 
feature of the Are^^u' ice. e'ar more troublesome and dangerous 
are the “ leads ” (the whalers’ term for Jafios of open water), 
which are caused by the movement of the ice under the pres- 
sure of the wind and tides. These are the ever-present night- 
mare of the traveller over the frozen surface of the polar ocean 
—on the upward journej for fear that they may prevent 
further advance ; on the return journey for fear they may 
cut him off from the land and life, leaving him to wander 
about and starve to death on the northern side. Their occur- 
rence or non-occurrence is a thing impossible to prophesy or 
calculate. They open without warning immediately ahead 
of the traveller, following no apparent rule or law of action. 
They are the unknown quantity of the polar equation. 

Sometimes these leads are mere cracks running through 
old floes in nearly a straight line. Sometimes they are zigzag 
lanes of water just wide enough to be impossible to cross. 
Sometimes they are rivers of open water from half a mile to 
two miles in width, stretching east and west farther than the 
eye can see. 

There are various ways of crossing the leads. One can go 
to the right or the left, with the idea of finding some place where 
the opposite edges of the ice are near enough together so that 
our long sledges can be bridged across. Or, if there are indica- 
tions that the lead is closing, the traveller can wait until the 
lee comes quite together. If it is very cold, one may wait 
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iinta the ice has formed thick enough to bear the loaded sledges 
going at full speed. Or one may search for a cake of ice, or 
hack out a cake with pickaxes, which can be used as a ferry- 
boat on which to transport the sledges and teams across. 

But all these means go for naught when the “ big lead,” 
which marks the edge of the continental shelf where it dips 
down into the Arctic Ocean, is in one of its tantrums, opening 
just wide enough to keep a continual zone of open water or 
impracticable young ice in the centre, as occurred on our 
upward journey of 1906 and the never-to-be-forgotten return 
journey of that expedition, when this lead nearly cut us off 
for ever from life itself. 

A lead might have opened right through our camp, or 
through one of the snow igloos, when we were sleeping on the 
surface of the polar sea. Only — ^it didn’t. 

Should the ice open across the bed platform of an igloo, 
and precipitate its inhabitants into the icy water below, they 
would not readily drown, because of the buoyancy of the air 
inside their fur clothing. A man dropping into the water in 
this way might be able to scramble on to the ice and save 
himself ; but with the thermometer at fifty degrees below zero 
it would not be a pleasant contingency. 

This is the reason why I have never used a sleeping bag 
when out on the polar ice. I prefer to have my legs and 
arms free, and to be ready for any emergency at a moment’s 
notice. I never go to sleep when out on the sea ice without 
my mittens on, and if I pull my arms inside my sleeves I pull 
my mittens in too, so as to be ready for instant action. What 
chance would a man in a sleeping-bag have, should he suddenly 
wake to find himself in the water ? 

The difficulties and hardships of a journey to the North 
Pole are too complex to be summed up in a paragraph. But, 
briefly stated, the worst of them are : the ragged and moun- 
tainous ice over which the traveller must journey with his 
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heavily loaded sledges ; the often terrific windj having the im- 
pact of a wall of water, which he must maitch against at times ; 
the open leads already described, which he must cross and 
recross, somehow ; the micnse cold, somerimes as low as sixty 
degrees below zero, through which he must. — by fui* clot hing and 
constant activity — kf cp his flesh from freezing ; the difficolty 
of dragging out and ba.ck o’^^er the ragged and ‘‘ lead ’’ -into- 
rupted trail enough p'^rnmiran, biscuit, tea, condensed milk, 
and liquid fuel to keep suaic^ent strength in his body for 
travpliing. It wa., so * oK? inuch of ^ he time on this lai t journey 
that the brand:) was fiozen solid, the i.etrol(3um was white 
and viscid, and the dogs could hardly be seen for the steam 
of their breath. The minor discomfort of building e^’.^ery 
night our narrow and uncomf or table mow houses, and the cold 
bed platform of that igloo on whkdi we must snatch such 
hours of rest luS the exigencies of our di'spi-rati^ euteiprise 
permitted us, seem hardly worth mentioning in comparison 
with the difficulties of the main proposition its(‘lf. 

At times one may be obliged to march all day long facing 
a blinding snowstorm with the bitter wind s(‘arching every 
opening in the clothing. Those among my readers who have 
ever been obliged to walk for even an lionr against a bliz- 
zard, with the temiierature ten or tw<*nty (legr(*(‘s above zero, 
probably have keen memories of th(i (‘xpcnicniee. Probably 
they also remember how welcome was tlie warm fireside of 
home at the end of their journey. But let tlnun imagine 
tramping through such a storm all day long, over jagged 
and uneven ice, with the temperature betweim fifteen and 
thirty degress below zero, and no shelter to look forward to 
at the end of the day’s march excepting a narrow and cold 
snow house which they would themselves be obliged to build 
in that very storm before they could eat or rest. 

I am often asked if we were hungry on that journey. I 
hardly know whether we were hungry or not. Morning and 
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night we had pemmican, biscxiit and tea, and the pioneer or 
leading party had tea and lunch in the middle of the day’s 
march. Had we eaten more, our food supply would have 
fallen short. I myself dropped twenty -five pounds of flesh 
between my departure from the ship and my return to it. 

But fortitude and endurance alone are not enough in 
themselves to carry a man to the North Pole. Only with years 
of experience in travelling in those regions, only with the aid 
of a large party also experienced in that character of work, 
only with the knowledge of Arctic detail and the equipment 
necessary to prepare himself and his party for any and every 
emergency, is it possible for a man to reach that long sought 
goal and return. 
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CHAPTEK XXI I 

ESSENTIALS THAT BROUGHT SUCCESS 

^JIOMETn[IN(" iias h(on Hai<? the fact 

that oui jciiri>e\ to iIk^ Morth P i)e was ho haphazard, 
hit or miss, “da<h.” It was not really a ‘‘dash” at all. 
Perhapr, \i may properly be described as a “ drive ” — in the 
sense that when the sledge journey ^ot imd(‘r way we pressed 
forward with a speed at times almost biuit bless. But no- 
thing w^as ilont' impulsively. Jtlvervthihg was done in 
accordance with a sclumie long conteiiijilated and jilotted out 
in advance with every possible can^. 

The source of our sueeess was a (carefully planned Hystem, 
mathematically demonst rated. Every thing t hat could be 
controlled was controlled, and the iml<‘tej*minat(^ factors of 
storms, open leads and aecideiits to num, dogs and sledges, 
were taken into consid(Tation in the percentage* of probabilities 
and provided for as far as possible. Wh^dges would br(‘ak 
and dogs would fall by t he way, of course ; but w(‘ eould gener- 
ally make one sledge out. of two brok(*ri on(‘s, and the gradual 
depletion of the dogs was involved in my calculations. 

The so-called “ Peary system ” is too (complex to be 
covered in a paragraph, and involves too many technical 
details to be outlined fully in any poi)ular narrative. But 
the ma:u points of it are about as follows : 

To drive a ship through the ice to the farthest possible 
northern land base from which she can be driven back again 
the following year. 
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To do enough hunting during the fall and winter to keep 
the party healthily supplied with fresh meat. 

To have dogs enough to allow for the loss of sixty per cent, 
of them by death or otherwise. 

To have the confidence of a large number of Eskimos, 
earned by square dealing and generous gifts in the past, so 
that they will follow the leader to any point he may specify. 

To have an intelligent and willing body of civilized assist- 
ants to lead the various divisions of Eskimos — men whose 
authority the Eskimos will accept when delegated by the 
leader. 

To transport beforehand to the point where the expedition 
leaves the land for the sledge journey, sufficient food, fuel, 
clothing, stoves (oil or alcohol) and other mechanical equipment 
to get the main party to the Pole and back and the various 
divisions to their farthest north and back. 

To have an ample supply of the best kind of sledges. 

To have a sufficient number of divisions, or relay parties, 
each under the leadership of a competent assistant, to send 
back at appropriate and carefully calculated stages along the 
upward journey. 

To have every item of equipment of the quality best suited 
to the purpose, thoroughly tested, and of the lightest possible 
weight. 

To know, by long experience, the best way to cross wide 
leads of open water. 

To return hy the same route followed on the upward marchj 
using the beaten trail and the already constructed igloos to save 
the time and strength that would have been expended in con^ 
structing new igloos and in trail-breaking. 

To know exactly to what extent each man and dog may 
be worked without injury. 

To know the physical and mental capabilities of every 
assistant and Eskimo. 
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Last, but not least, to have the absolute confidence of 
every member of the piirty, vhite, black, or brown, so that 
every order of the leader will be implicitly obeyed. 

Bartlett’s division to pioneer the road, and keep one 
day ahead of the main party. It was my plan at this time to 
keep the pioneer pai ty close to the main party, and thus pre- 
vent the possibility its bein^^ cut off from the main party 
by a rapidly forrnine lead* with insufficient supplies either 
for a further advain*e or for legaining the main division. 
Bartlett’s pionee^' divisio comprised himself and three Eskimos, 
Pooadloonah. " aiul Ooqnea]*, with one sledge and 

team of dogs, carrying their own gear and live days’ supplies 
for the division. 

Borup’s division comprisi^d himself and three Eskimos, 
Keshungwah, Seegloo, and Karko, with four sledges and dog 
teams carrying nearly tlie standard loads, llis division was 
to act as an advance supporting party, and was to accompany 
Bartlett for three marches and then return to Oap(* Columbia 
in one march with empty sledgc‘S. lie was to deposit- his 
loads and one sledge at the place wlua e he hdt Bartlett, making 
a cache on the line of march; th<*i) hurry back to Columbia, 
re-load, and overtake the main party, whieli would h^ave the 
land one day after himself and Bartlett. 

By this arrangement, if th(‘re wtnc*. no d(*lays, the main 
party would begin its third march at- t he same tiiru* wlnm Borup 
started back ; the evening of the third day would find the main 
party at Borup’s cache, and Borup at ('ape Columbia ; the 
next morning, when the main party began its fourth march, 
Borup would be leaving Cape Columbia three marches bidiind, 
which difference, with a well-travelled trail to follow, ho could 
probably eliminate in three marches. 

It chanced that this sending back of Boiiip for additional 
loads to overtake the main party, with the later complications 
which grew out of it, through the opening of leads between him 
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jiukd tlie tnjrin party, was a link ia tihe <duda ditiiiyfii 
migl> t hare cansed serious trouble, as will be beieatbEH' expbdaa^. 

In order that the reader may understand this ^mmey ovwf 
the ice of the polar sea, it is necessary that the thecffy and 
practice of both pioneer and supporting parties should be fully 
understood. Without this system, as has been amply de- 
monstrated by the experience of previous expeditions, it would 
be a physical impossibility for any man to reach the North Pole, 
and return. The use of relay parties in Arctic work is, of course, 
not new, though the idea was carried further in the last expedi- 
tion of the Peary Arctic Club than ever before ; but the pioneer 
party is original with my expeditions, and for that reason it is 
perhaps worth while to describe it in detail. 

The pioneer party was one unit division, made up of four 
of the most active and experienced men of the expedition, with 
sledges lightly loaded with five or six days’ provisions, drawn 
by the best dog teams of the entire pack. When we started 
from Cape Columbia, this pioneer party headed by Bartlett 
went out twenty-four hours in advance of the main party. 
Later on, when we reached the time of continuous daylight 
and sunUght through the twenty-four hours, the pioneer party 
was but twelve hours in advance of the main party. 

The duty of this pioneer party was to make a march in every 
twenty-four hours in spite of every obstacle — excepting, of 
course, some impassable lead. Whether there was a snow- 
storm or violent winds to be faced, or mountainous pressure 
ridges were to be climbed over, the march of the pioneer party 
must be made ; for past experience had proved that whatever 
distance was covered by the advance party with its light sledges 
could be covered in less time by the main party even with heavily 
loaded sledges, because the main party, having the trail to 
follow, was not obliged to was^ time in reconnoitring. In 
other words, the pioneer party was the pace-maker of the 
expedition, and whatever distance it made was the measure of 
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Tlielead«^tihiepl0n«€^ 
party, in the first instance Bartlett, wonlfi start out ahead of 
his division, usually on snowshoes ; then the light sledges of 
the party would follow him. Thus the leader of the pioneer 
division was pioneering ahead of his own party, and that whole 
division was pioneering ahead of the main party. 

It is necessary that tne arduous work of trail-breaking for 
the first two-thirds of tor dii^tance over the rougher ice nearer 
the land should bi done ]fy one division after another, in suc- 
cession, in order to save ^he »trength of (lie luain party for 
their final drive. One peat advantage which I had on this 
expedition was thai, owing to the size of rny party, whenever 
the men in this pioneer division became exliausted with their 
arduous laboni and lack of sleep, 1 could withdraw tlnnn into 
the main party, and send out another divishnt to take their 
place. 

Supporting parties are <‘ss(*ntial to snecess b(‘cause a single 
party, comprising eithei a small or a huge numlaa* of men and 
dogs, could not possibly drag (in gradually lessening quantities) 
all the way to the Pole and back (some nine hundred odd miles) 
as much food and liquid fn<‘l as tin' men and dogs of that party 
would consume during the journey. It will he readily under- 
stood that when a large paityof men and dogs starts out over 
the trackless ice to the polar sea, wheie (here is no possibility 
of obtaining a single ounce of food on the way, after 8(*veral 
days’ marching the provisions of oik* or more sledges will have 
been consumed by the men and dogs. When this occurs, the 
drivers and dogs with those sledges should bo sent back to the 
laud at once. They are superfluous mouths which cannot be 
fed from the precious supply of provisions which are being 
dragged forward on the sledges. 

Still further on, the food on one or two more sledges will 
have been consumed. These sledges also, with their dogs and 
drivers, must be sent back, in order to ensure the furthest 
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possible advance by the main party. Later on, still other 
divisions must be sent back for the same reason. 

But my supporting parties had another duty to perform, 
only a little less important than the one already noted ; that 
was to keep the trail open for the rapid return of the main 
party. 

The magnitude of this duty is clear. The ice of the polar 
sea is not an immovable surface. Twenty-four hours — or even 
twelve hours — of strong wind, even in the depth of the coldest 
winter, will set the big floes grinding and twisting among them- 
selves, crushing up into pressure ridges in one place, breaking 
into leads in another place. 

Under normal conditions, however, this movement of the 
ice is not very great in a period of eight or ten days, so that a 
party starting back over an outward trail at the end of several 
days, is able to knit together all faults and breaks in the trail 
that have occurred during that period by reason of the move- 
ment of the ice. 

The second supporting party, starting back several days 
later from a point still farther on, knits together the broken 
ends of the trail of its own division ; and when it comes upon 
the trail of the first supporting party, reunites such other 
breaks as have occurred since the first supporting party went 
over it on its way back to land. So with the third and 
fourth supporting parties. 

When I speak of knitting together breaks in the trail, I 
mean simply that the passage of the supporting party from that 
point where the trail was broken by the movement of the ice 
to the point where the trail went on again, some distance either 
to the east or west, would itself renew the broken trail, the 
passage of the men and dog teams packing down the ice and 
snow. So that when the main party came back it would 
simply follow the track of the supporting party, and not have 
to scout for the trail. 
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As a result of this method of keeping the return traU con- 
tinuously open, when the main party starts to return it has a 
continuous trail back to the land, which it can follow with 
from fifty to one hundred per cent, greater speed than it was 
possible to make on the outward journey. The reasons for 
this are obvious : no time is ^/asted in selecting and breaking a 
crail ; the dogs are more energotie when following a beaten 
track and when on the r oad homo ; no time is wasted in making 
camp, the snow igloos bni'« on ihe outward journey being re- 
oecopied on tbo ictu-n joumoy. 

It must be undrostorid that when eacli snnporting party 
reached the land again, its wo.k in regard to the polar dash 
was over. It did not come, bar k onto (ho ice with any further 
suppKes for the main party. 

At the very end, when the supporting parties have per- 
formed their important wruk of (rail-breaking and transporta- 
tion of supplies, the main party for trie linal journey must be 
small and carefully selected, as the small party ivsulting from 
the successive selection of the fittest, can Iravrl much faster 
than a large one. 

Each division of four men was absolntr'ly inrh'pendent 
and had its complete travelling outfit ; in fact, except for the 
alcohol stove and cooking utensils, each sledge was complete 
in itself. On each sledge were the provisions for mrui and dogs, 
and clothing for the driver. The standard sledge load would 
support the driver and the dog team for about fifty days, and 
by sacrificing a few dogs and using them as f(>od for the other 
dogs and the men, t his time could have been extended to sixty 
days. Had any sledge and its provisions been cut oft from 
the rest of the division, the man with it would have had every- 
thing he needed, except the cooking outfit. Had the sledge 
which carried the alcohol stove been lost, either in a l(*ad or 
otherwise, the party to which it belonged would have had to 
double up with one of the other divisions. 
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The new alcohol stove, the design of which I had perfected 
during the winter, was used altogether on this northern sledge 
trip. We did not carry oil-stoves at all, except some very 
small ones with two-inch wicks which we used for drying 
mittens. 

The standard method for loading each sledge was as follows: 
On the bottom was a layer of dog pemmican in red tins, cover- 
ing the entire length and width of the sledge ; on this were two 
tins of biscuit, and crew pemmican in blue tins ; then the tins 
of alcohol and condensed milk, a small skin rug for the man to 
sleep on at night in the igloo, snowshoes and spare footgear, a 
pickaxe and . a saw-knife for cutting snow blocks. Practically 
the only extra items of wearing apparel which were carried 
were a few pairs of Eskimo sealskin kamilcs (boots), for it can 
readily be imagined that several hundred miles of such walking 
and stumbling over snow and ice would be rather hard on any 
kind of footgear which could be made. 

Compactness was the main idea in packing one of these 
sledges, the centre of gravity of the load being brought as low 
as possible in order that the sledges might not easily overturn* 

The standard daily ration for work on the final sledge 
journey toward the Pole on all expeditions has been as follows : 

1 lb. pemmican, 1 lb. ship’s biscuit, 4 oz. condensed milk, 
I oz. compressed tea, 6 oz. liquid fuel, alcohol or petroleum. 
A total of 2 lb. 4| oz. of solids per man, per day. 

On this ration a man can work hard and keep in good con- 
dition in the lowest temperatures for a very long time. I be- 
lieve that no other item of food, either for heat or muscle build- 
ing, is needed. 

The daily ration for the dogs is one pound of pemmican 
per day ; but so hardy are these descendants of the Arctic 
wolves that when there is a scarcity of food they can work for 
a long time bn very little to eat. I have, however, always 
endeavoured so to proportion provisions to the length of time 
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ia £he Add} tliat the dogs should be at least as wdl fed as myself. 

A part of the scieutifio work of the expedition was a s^Ties 
of deep-sea soundings from Cape Columbia to the Pole. The 
sounding apparatus of the expedition on leaving Cape Columbia 
oomprised two wooden reels of a length equal to the width of 
the sledge, a detachable wooden crank to go on each end of the 
reel, to each riK-l a thousand fathoms (six thousand feet) of 
specially made sioel piano wue of a diameter -028 mches, and 
one fourteen-potmd l«ad having at its lower end a small bronze 
clam-shell device, -.elf-f when it reached the be ttom, for 
the pnipose cf bringing up samples of the ocean bed. The 
weights of this outfj<^ w<^re as fo"ow8 : each thousand fathoms 
of wire 12‘42 pounds, each wooden reel 18 pounus, each lejid 
14 pounds. A complete thousand fathom outfit weighed 
44-42 pounds. The two outfits, tlicrefore, weighed 89 pounds, 
and a third extra lead brought this total up to 103 pounds. 

Both the sounding leads and the wire were made especially 
for the expedition, and so far as I know they wore the lightest, 
for their capacity, that have ever been used. 

One sounding apparatus was carried by the main division 
and the other by the pioneer party, in the early stages of our 
progress. When there was a lead we sounded from the edge of 
it ; when there was no open water we made a hole in the ice if 
we could find any that was thin enough for the purpose. 

Two men could readily make these deep-sea soundings by 
reason of the lightness of the equipment. 

The distance which we travelled day by day was at first 
determined by dead reckoning, to be verified later by observa- 
tions for latitude. Dead reckoning was simply the cxmipass 
course for direction, and for distance the mean estimate of 
Bartlett, Marvin, and myself as to the length of the day’s 
march. On board ship dead reckoning is the compass course 
for direction and the reading of the log for distance. On the 
inland ice of Greenland my dead reckoning was the compass 
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course, and the reading of my odometer, a 'wheel with a cyclo- 
meter registering apparatus. This could not possibly be used 
on the ice of the polar sea, as it would be smashed to pieces in 
the rough going. One might say in general that dead reckon- 
ing on the polar ice is the personal estimate of approximate 
distance, always checked and corrected from time to time by 
astronomical observations. 

Three members of the expedition had had sufficient experi- 
ence in travelling over Arctic ice to enable them to estimate a 
day’s journey very closely. These three were Bartlett, Marvin, 
and myself. When we checked up our dead reckoning by 
astronomical observations, the mean of our three estimates 
was found to be a satisfactory approximation to the results of 
the observations. 

It goes ■without saying that mere dead reckoning, entirely 
imchecked by astronomical observations, would be insufficient 
for scientific purposes. During the earlier stages of our journey 
there was no sun by which to take observations. Later, when 
we had sunlight, we took what observations were necessary 
to check our dead reckonings — but no more, since I did not 
wish to waste the energies or strain the eyes of Marvin, Bartlett 
or myself. 

As a matter of fact observations were taken every five 
marches, as soon as it was possible to take them at all. 
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OFF ACROSS THE FROZEN SEA AT LAST 


T he work of tlje expedition, { o wMch all tho former months 
of detail were merely j^eliininary, began with Bartlett’s 
departure from the Ecos. :dt ou February lb for the final 
sledge jouiney t* ward Foie. The preceding smumer we 
had driven the siiip • hrough the almost solid u o f>f the channels 
lying between Etah and Cape Shendan ; we had huiiU^d through 
the long twilight ot the autumn to supply ourstdves with ; 
we had lived through the black and m(danch.oly months-long 
Arctic night, sustaining our spirits witli the hope of linal siUHUiss 
when the returning light should enable us to attack the problem 
of our passage across the ice of the polar sea. Now these tilings 
were all behind us, and the final woik was to b(*gih. 

It was ten o’clock on tho morning of February 22 — Wasliing- 
ton’s Birthday — when I finally got away from the sliip and 
started on the journey toward the Pole. Tliis was one day 
earlier than I had left the ship thn*e years Ixd’ore on the same 
eiTand. I had with me two of the younger Eskimos, Arc^ 
and Kudlooktoo, two sledges and sixteen dogs. The weather 
was thick, the air was I'illed with a light snow, and the tempera- 
ture was 31° below zero. 

There was now light enough to 1 ravel by at ten o’clock in the 
morning. When Bartlett had left the ship a wec^k before, it 
was still so dark that he had been obliged to use a lantern in 
order to follow the trail north waid along the ice-foot. 

When I finally got away from the ship, there were in the 
field, for the northern work, seven members of the exiiedition, 
nineteen Eskimos, one hundred and forty dogs, and twenty- 
eight sledges. As already stated, I he six advance divisions 
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irare to nwet me at Gape Coltimbia on tbe last day of Febroary. 
These parties, as well as my own, had all followed the regnlar 
trail to Gape Golumbia, which had been kept open dniing the 
fall and winter by the hunting parties and supply-trains. Thin 
trail followed the ice-foot along the coast the greater part of 
the way, only taking to the land occasionally to cut across a 
peninsula and thus shorten the road. 

On the last day of February Bartlett and Borup got away 
to the North with their divisions, as soon as it was light enough 
to travel. The weather still remained clear, calm, and cold. 
After the pioneer division had started north, all the remaining 
sledges were lined up, and I examined them to see that each 
had the standard load and full equipment. On leaving the 
Roosevelt I had in the field exactly enough dogs to put twenty 
teams of seven dogs each on the ice, and had coxmted on doing 
this ; but while we were at Cape Columbia the throat distemper 
broke out in one team and six dogs died. This left me only 
enough for nineteen teams. 

My plans were further disarranged by the disabling of two 
Eskimos. I had counted on having a pickaxe brigade, com- 
posed of Marvin, MacMillan, and Dr. Goodsell, ahead of the 
main party, improving the road, but found that two Eskimos 
would be unfit to go on the ice — one having a frosted hed, 
and the other a swollen knee. This depletion in the ranks of 
sledge drivers meant that Marvin and MacMillan would each 
have to drive a dog team, and that the pickaxe squad would be 
reduced to one man — ^Dr. Goodsell. As it turned out, this 
did not make much difference. The going was not so rough 
in the beginning as I had anticipated, and most of the pickaxe 
work that was required could be done by the drivers of the 
sledges as they reached the difficult places. 

When I awoke before light on the morning of March 1, tiie 
wind was whistling about the igloo. This phenomenon, ap- 
pearing on the very day of our start, after so many days of 
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eym,ieeni6d tih4>|>6rv«i^ty of 1 lookod thioagii 

tihe pee5p**Iiole of tho i^oo and saw that the weather wai still 
dear, and that the stars were scintillating like diamonds. The 
wind was from the east — a direction from which I had never 
known it to blow in all my years of experience in that region. 
This unnsnal cirenms^^anee, a really remarkable thmg, was of 
course attributed by my Eskimos to the interference of their 
arch enemy, Tornarsitk — in plain English, the devil — with my 
plans. 

After breakfast, wit^i the hrst glimmer of daylight, we got 
outside the igloo and looked about. The vino was whistling 
wildly around the eastern end of Independence BhifT ; and the 
ice-fields to the north, as well as all the low-^r part of the land, 
were invisible in that grey haze which, every exjjeiienced Arctic 
traveller knows, means \icious viiid. A i)ar<y less perfectly 
clothed than vo were vould have found conditions veiy try- 
ing that morning. tSome parlies would hav(^ considered the 
weather impobsible for travelling, and vould hav(^ gone back 
to their igloos. 

But, taught by the experience of three years before, I had 
given the members of my paity instructions to wear their old 
winter clothing from the slii]) to rai)e Columbia and vhile there, 
and to put on the new outfit made for the sledge journey when 
leaving Columbia. TherefoTcwe weieall in our runv and per- 
fectly dry fur clothes and could bid defiance to the wind. 

One by one the divisions diew out from the main army of 
sledges and dog teams, took up Bartlett’s trail over the ice and 
disappeared to the northward in the wind haze. This depar- 
ture of the procession vas a noiseless one, for the frex*zing east 
wind carried all sounds away. It was also invisible after the 
first few moments — ^men and dogs being swallowed up almost 
immediately in the wind haze and the drifting snow. 

I finally brought up the rear with my own division, after 
getting things into some semblance of order, and giving the 
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two disabled men left at Cape Columbia tbeir final instructions 
to remain quietly in the igloo there, using certain supplies 
which were left with them until the first supporting party 
returned to Cape Columbia, when they were to go back with 
it to the ship. 

An hour after I left camp my division had crossed the glacial 
fringe, and the last man, sledge, and dog of the Northern party 
— comprising altogether twenty-four men, nineteen sledges, 
and one hundred and thirty-three dogs — were at last on the 
ice of the Arctic Ocean, about latitude 83°. 

Our start from the land this last time was eight days earlier 
than the start three years before, six days of calendar time 
and two days of distance, om present latitude being about 
two marches farther north than Cape Heela, our former point 
of departure. 

When we were far enough out on the ice to be away from 
the shelter of the land, we got the full force of the violent wind. 
But it was not in our faces, and as we had a trail which could be 
followed, even if with heads down and eyes half closed, the 
wind did not impede us or cause us serious discomfort. 
Nevertheless, I did not like to dwell upon the inevitable effect 
which it would have upon the ice farther out — the opening of 
leads across our route. 

When we dropped off the edge of the glacial fringe onto the 
pressure ridges of the tidal crack already described, in spite 
of the free use of our pickaxes and the pickaxes of the pioneer 
division, which had gone before, the trail was a most trying one 
for men, dogs, and sledges, especially the old Eskimo type of 
sledge. The new “ Peary ” sledges, by reason of their length 
and shape, rode much more easily and with less strain than the 
others. Every one was glad to reach the surface of the old 
floes beyond this crazy zone of ice, which was several miles 
in width. As soon as we struck the old floes the going was 
much better. There appeared to be no great depth of snow, 
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only a few inches, and this had been hammered fairly hard by 
the winter winds. Still the surface over which we travelled 
was very uneven, and in many places was distinctly trying to 
the sledges, the wood of w-hich was made brittle by the low 
temperature, now in the minus liftics. On the whole, however, 
I felt that if we enf^ountered nothing worse than this ui the 
first hundred miles from the Had. wo should have no serious 
cause for eomphdnt. 

A little farther on, ivl te w^iiiking alone behind my division, I 
met Kyootali Maivdi’c; hiiiTving back wiih empty 

sledge. He hM tiiiashod his vsledge so badly tliat it seemed 
better to go l)aek to Capo C/olunibia for one of the reserve sledges 
there than to attempt to repair the broken one. He was 
cautioned not to waslo a iniiiute and to bv sure to overtake us 
at our camp that night, and he was soon disuppearing into the 
wind haze in our rear. 

Still farther on I met Kudlooktoo, returning on the same 
errand, and a little later came upon some of the oth(‘r divisions 
that had been obliged to stop to rej>air their shnlgcs, which 
had suffered severely in their encounteis with the remgh ice. 

Finally I reached the captain’s first camp ten miles out. 
Here I took one of the two igloos, and Marvin took the other. 
The divisions of Goodsfdl, MacMiliufi, and Henson, were to 
build their owm igloos this first night. Bartlett and Borup 
being in advance, w ould cac*,h build an igloo at (-veuy one of their 
camps. I, being the oldc^st man in the party, w as to take one 
of these, and the order of precedence in which the divisions of 
Marvin, MacMillan, Goodsell, and Henson were to occupy the 
second of the already constructed igloos had been detennined 
by lot at Columbia, the first lot falling to Marvin. Later, when 
Bartlett’s division alone was in the It^d, there was only one 
igloo already built at each camp on the line of march. 

The day twilight, which now lasted about twelve hours, ha<i 
disappeared entirely by the time the last sledge reached this 
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first camp. It had been a trying day for the sledges. The 
new ‘‘Peary ” type, by reason of its shape and greater length, 
had come off best. Though two of these had suffered min or 
damages, none of them had been put out of commission. Two 
of the old Eskimo type had been smashed completely, and 
another nearly so. 

The dogs were soon fed, and each division went for supper 
and rest to its own igloo, leaving the rugged surface of the ice to 
the darkness, and the howling wind and drift. The march had 
been a somewhat hard one for me, because, for the first time 
in sixteen years, the leg which I had broken in Greenland, in 
1891, had been causing me considerable trouble. 

The door of my igloo had scarcely been closed by a block 
of snow, when one of Henson’s Eskimos came running over, 
blue with fright, to tell me that Tornarsuk was in camp, and 
that they could not light the alcohol in their new stove. I did 
not understand this, as the stoves had all been tested on board 
ship and had worked to perfection ; but I got out and went over 
to Henson’s igloo, where it appeared that he had used up a 
whole box of matches in unsuccessful efforts to light his stove. 
Our stoves were of an entirely new design, using no wicks, and 
a moment’s examination disclosed the trouble. It was so cold 
that there was no vaporization from the alcohol, and it would 
not light directly as at higher temperatmes. A bit of paper 
dropped into it and lighted was the solution, and there was 
no further trouble. 

The failure of even one of our alcohol stoves would have 
seriously impaired our chances, as the men of that division 
could not have boiled the tea which is absolutely necessary for 
work in those low temperatures. Kyootah, the Eskimo who 
had gone back to land with his broken sledge, came in during 
the night, but Kudlooktoo failed to put in an appearance. 
Thus the end of our first day over the polai* ice found the expedi- 
tion one man short. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 

THE FIRST OPEN WATER 


T he first scrio 118 obstaclerf the sledge journey was encoun- 
tered the sceoud day our. from land. The day' was 
cloudy^ the wind eop .aui'ng to blow from the east with un- 
abated violo’uo. Aguiri I iiitt Utionany brought up the rear 
of my divipitui, Li order to see that cverytlui.g was going right 
and that every one was accounted for. The going was much 
the same as on the previous day, rough and t»*ying io the 
endurance of men, dogs and r.lcdges. 

When we had made about tliree-quarlers of a march we saw 
ahead of us a dark ominous cloud upon the north(*rn Imrizon, 
whicli always means open water. Tijere is always fog in the 
neighbourhood of the leads. The open wat(»r supplies the 
evaporation, the cold air acts as a eondensew, and wluai the 
wind is blowing just right tliis forms a fog so (h*nse I hat at 
times it looks as black as the smoke of a prairie fire. 

Sure enough, just ahead of us were bla<‘k spots against the 
snow wliich I knew to be my various divisions ludd up by u lead. 
When wo came up with them I saw’ a lane of op<ui wat t r, .about 
a quarter of a mile wdde,wdiich had formed siiuui t he eapt uin had 
passed the day before. The wind had be en getting in it s work ! 

I gave the word to camp (there w^as nothing (dse to do), and 
while the igloos were being built, Maivin and MficMillan made 
a sounding from the edge of the lead, getting ninety-six fathoms. 

This march to the edge of the lead put us beyond the British 
record of 83° 20' made by Captain Markham, K.N., north of 
Cape Joseph Henry, May 12, 1876. 

Before daylight the next morning we heard the grinding 
of the ice, which told us that the lead was at last crusliing 
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together, and I gave the signal to the other three igloos, by 
pounding with a hatchet on the ice floor of my igloo, to fire 
up and get breakfast in a hurry. The morning was clear again, 
excepting for the wind haze, but the wind still continued to 
blow with unabated violence. 

With the first of the daylight we were hurrying across the 
lead on the raftering young ice, which was moving, crushing, 
and piUng up with the closing of the sides of the lead. If the 
reader will imagine crossing a river on a succession of gigantic 
shingles, one, two, or three deep and all afloat and moving, 
he will perhaps form an idea of the uncertain surface over 
which we crossed this lead. Such a passage is distinctly trying, 
as any moment may lose a sledge and its team, or plunge a 
member of the party into the icy water. On the other side 
there was no sign of Bartlett’s trail. This meant that the 
lateral movement (that is east and west) of the ice shores of 
the lead had carried the trail along with it. 

After an hour or two of marching, we found ourselves in the 
fork of two other leads, and unable to move in any direction. 
The young ice (that is, the recently frozen ice) on the more 
westerly of these leads, though too thin to sustain the weight 
of the sledges, was yet strong enough to bear an Eskimo, and 
I sent Kyootah to the west to scout for the captain’s trail,while 
the other Eskimos built out of snow blocks a shelter from the 
wind, and repaired some nainor damages to our sledges. 

In half an hour or so Kyootah returned from the west, 
signalling that ho had found Bartlett’s trail. Soon after he 
reached us a movement of the shores of the lead to the west 
crushed up the narrow ribbon of unsafe young ice over which 
he had passed, and we were able to hurry across with sledges 
and push west for the trail, which was about a mile and a half 
distant. 

When we reached the trail we saw, by the tracks of men 
and dogs pointing south, that Borup had already passed that 
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way on Ms return to Columbia, in acoordauoe with my pro- 
gramme. He ha^ probably crossed the lead and was now 
scouting for our trail somewhere on the southerly side. 

As soon as Marvin^ who was following me, came up, I had 
Kyootah throw off his sloJge load, and sent Marvin and the 
Eskimo on the back trail to “ Crane City,” Cape Columbia. I 
did this partly beeanso of the possibDity that there might be 
complications there in which Bv)rijp, who was new to the work, 
would f€*cl the need of : man of Marvin s wider experience, and 
partly l>eca«i>; uiany ot our alcohol and petroleum tins had 
sprung leak? in the rongh going of tho last ^jw days, and an 
additional supply was nccii«Mi to mak(», up (or present and pos- 
sible future loss. The change of the ioads was eiTi‘cted in a few 
minutes, without delay to the nniiu party, whit h kept right on, 
and Marvin and his dusky companion were soon out of sight. 

The captain’s third camp wa.> r(*ached Indore dark that 
night. All day long the wind kept us company, and we could 
see by the water clouds all about us that the leads were open 
here and there in every direction. Fortunately, none of 
them ininiediatoly crossed our trail, and the going was mueh 
as on the previous day. 

During this march wx‘ saw^, above tin^ summits of the 
great land mountains which wcr(‘, still visibh^ to the south of 
us, a flaming blade of yelhnv light which reached half-way 
to the zenith — in other words, after nearly live months we 
could almost see the sun again as he skimmed along just 
under the southern horizon. Only a day or two more, and 
his light would shine directly upon us. The feeling of tho 
Arctic traveller for the returning sun after the long darkness 
is a feeling hard to interpret to those who are accustomed to 
seeing the sun every morning. 

On the following day, March 4, the weather changed. 
The sky was overcast with clouds, the wind had swung com- 
pletely around to the west during the night, there were occa- 
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t^09Biil sqaaEs of light snow, and the thennomoter had lisra to 
only degrees below zero< This temperature, aftor that of 
the minus fifties, in which we had been travelling, seemed 
almost oppressively warm. The leads were even more numer- 
ous than the day before, and their presence was clearly outlined 
by the heavy black clouds. A mile or two east of us there 
was a lead stretching far to the north and directly parallel 
with our course, which did not cause us any apprehension. 
But a broad and ominous band of black extending far to the 
east and west across our course and apparently ten or fifteen 
miles to the north of us, gave me serious concern. Evidently 
the ice was all abroad in every direction, and the high tem- 
perature and snow accompanying the west wind proved that 
there was a large amount of open water in that direction. 

The outlook was not pleasant, but as some compensation 
the going was not quite so rough. As we advanced, I was 
surprised to find that as yet none of the leads cut Bartlett’s 
trail. Consequently we made good progress, and though 
the march was distinctly longer than the previous one we 
reached Bartlett’s igloo in good time. 

Here I found a note from Bartlett which had evidently 
been despatched by an Eskimo, informing me that he was 
in camp about a mile farther north — held up by open water. 
This explained the black, ominous band which I had been 
watching for hours on the northern horizon, and which had 
gradually risen as we approached until it was now almost 
overhead. 

Pushing on, we soon reached the captain’s camp. There 
I found the familiar unwelcome sight which I had so often 
before me on the expedition of 1905-06 — the white expanse 
of ice cut by a river of inky black water, throwing off dense 
clouds of vapour which gathered in a sullen canopy over- 
head, at times swinging lower with the wind and obscuring 
the opposite shore of this malevolent Styx. 
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The lead had epeaed direotiiy through the heavy flo tw, 
a&d, ooDJddeiiiig that these floes ate sometimes one hundred 
feet in thickness, and of almost unimaginable weight, the 
loroe that could open such a river tnrough them is com- 
parable with the forces that threw up the mountmns on the 
continents, and opened the channels between the lands. 

Bartlett told me that during the previous night in the camp 
a mile farther south, w heie I had found his note, the noise 
caused by the opening this great lead had awakened him 
from sleep. Ti‘e open v'atei was now about a quarter of a 
mile iu width, and extended east and west as far as we could 
see when we climbed to the hignest pinnacle of ice in the neigh- 
bourhood of our camp. 

Two or three miles to the east of us, as wo could sec by 
the vapour hanging over it, the north and '«outh lead which 
had paralleled our last two marches intersocied the comse of 
the lead beside which we were encamped. 

Though farther south than where we had encountered 
the “ Big Lead ” in 1906, north of Capo Hecla, this one had 
every resemblance to that great river of open water which 
on the way up we had called “ the Hudson,” and on our way 
back — ^when it seemed that those black waters had cut us 
off for ever from the land — ^we had reuatned “ the Styx.” The 
resemblance was so strong that even the Eskimos who had 
been with me on the expedition three years before spoke about it. 

I was glad to see that there w'as no lateral movement in 
the ice ; that is, that the two shores of the lead were not 
moving east or west, or in opposite directions. The load was 
simply an opening in the ice under the pressure of the wind 
and the spring tides, which were now swelling to the full moon 
on the 6th. 

Captain Bartlett, with his usual thoughtfulness, had an 
igloo already built for me near bis own when I arrived. While 
the other three divisions were building their igloos the captain 
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took a sounding, and obtained a depth of one hundred and 
ten fathoms. We were now about forty-five miles north of 
Cape Columbia. 

The next day, March 6, was a fine, clear day, with a light 
westerly breeze, and a temperature of 20° below zero. 
For a little while about noon the sun lay, a great yellow 
ball, along the southern horizon. Our satisfaction at seeing 
it again was almost compensation for our impatience at being 
delayed there — ^beside the gradually widening lead. Had it 
not been cloudy on the 4th, we should have seen the sun 
one day earlier. 

During the night the lead had narrowed somewhat, rafter- 
ing the young ice. Then, under the impulse of the tidal 
wave, it had opened wider than ever, leaving, in spite of the 
constantly forming ice, a broad band of black water before 
us. I sent MacMillan back with three dog teams and three 
Eskimos to bring up the load which Kyootah had thrown off 
before he went back to the land with Marvin, and also to 
bring up a portion of Borup’s cache which we had not been able 
to load on our sledges. MacMillan also took a note to leave 
at Kyootah’s cache, telling Marvin where we were held up, 
and urging him to hurry forward with all possible speed. The 
remainder of the party occupied themselves repairing damaged 
sledges and in drying their clothing over the little oil hand-lamps. 

All the next day we were still there beside the lead. An- 
other day, and we were still there. Three, four, five days passed 
in intolerable inaction, and still the broad line of black water 
spread before us. Those were days of good travelling weather, 
with temperatures ranging from minus 5° to minus 32°, a 
period of time which might have carried us beyond the 86th 
parallel but for those three days of wind at the start which 
had been the cause of this obstruction in our course. 

During those five days I paced back and forth, deploring 
the luck which, when everything else was favourable — ^weather, 
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ice, dogs, men, and equipment — should thus impede our way 
with open water, Bartlett and I did not talk much to each 
other during those days. It was a time when silence seemed 
more expressive than any words. We looked at each other 
occasionally, and I could see from the tightening of Bartlett’s 
jaw all that I needed to know of what was going on in his mind. 

Each day the load contimied to widen before us, and 
each day we looked anxiously southward along the trail for 
Marvin and Borup te emoe up. But ihey did not come. 

Only one had l>een iu a similar position could under- 
stand the gnawing tonneiit of those days ol foiml inaction, 
as I paced the floe in front of the igloos most of tlm time, 
climbing every little while to the top of the ice pinnacle back 
of the igloos to strain my eyes through the dim Ught to the 
south, sleeping through a few hours out of ( ach twemiy-four, 
with one ear open for the sliglltei:^t noise, rising repeatedly 
to listen more intently for the eagerly desired sound of incoming 
dogs — all this punctuated, in spite of my utmost (diorts at 
self-control, with memories of the effect of the diday at the 
“ Big Lead ” on my prospects in the previous (expedition. 
Altogether, I think that more of mental wear and tear was 
crowded into those days than into all the rest of tln^ Ilf teen 
months we were absent from civilization. 

The additional supply of oil and alexdiol, which Marvin 
and Borup were to bring to me, w^as, I vital to our success ; 
but even if they did not come in with it, I cxmld not turn 
back here. While pacing the floe, I figured out how we should 
use our sledges piece-meal as fuel to our cookers, to make tea 
after the oil and alcohol were gone. By the time the wood 
of the sledges was exhausted, it would be warm enough so that 
we could suck ice or snow to assuage our thirst, and get along 
with our pemmican and raw dog without tea. But, though I 
planned, it was a plan of desperation. It was a harrowing 
time, that period of waiting. 
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SOME OF MY ESKIMOS LOSE THEIR 
NERVE 

T he protracted delay, hard as it was upon all the members 
of the expedition, had a demorahzing psychological 
effect upon some of my Eskimos. Toward the end of the 
period of waiting I began to notice that some of them were 
getting nervous. I woxdd see them talking together in twos 
and threes, just out of earshot. Finally two of the older men, 
who had been with me for years and whom I had trusted, 
came to me pretending to be sick. I have had sufficient 
experience to know a sick Eskimo when I see one, and the 
excuses of Pooadloonah and Panikpah did not convince me. 
I told them by all means to go back to the land just as quickly 
as they could, and to take with them a note to Marvin, urging 
him to hurry. I also sent by them a note to the mate of the 
ship, giving instructions in regard to these two men and their 
families. 

As the days went by, other Eskimos began to complain 
of this and that imaginary ailment. Two of them were ren- 
dered temporarily unconscious by the fumes of the alcohol 
cooker in their igloo, frightening all the rest of the Eskimos 
half out of their wits, and I was seriously puzzled as to what I 
shotdd do with them. This was an illustration of the fact 
which may not have occurred to every one, that the leader 
of a polar exi)edition has sometimes other thin g s to contend 
with than the natural conditions of ice and weather. 

On the ninth or tenth day we might possibly have crossed 
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tibe lead m tlie young ice, by taking desperate ebanoes ; btit| 
considering onr experience of 1906, when we had nearly lost 
onr liree while recrossing the Big Lead ’’ on the undulating 
ice, and also considiring that Marvin piust be somewhere 
near by this time, I waited two more days to give him a 
chance to catch up, 

MacMillan was invaluable to joe during this period. See- 
ing the restlessness oi the Eskimos, and without waiting for 
any suggestion from n < , he gave liimself absolutely to the 
problem of Ie( ping them occupied and interested in games 
and athletic “ stunts of one kind and ancther. This was 
one of those opportunities which cireumHtanc^»s give a man 
silently to prove the mettle of wMch he is iua(b*. 

On the evening oi Mareh 10, the lead being nearly closed, 
I gave orders to get under way the iv^yt morning. The 
delay had become unendurable, and I decided to take the 
chance of Marvin’s overtaking us with the oil and alcohol. 

Of course there was the alternative of my going back to see 
what was the trouble. But that idea was dismissed. There 
was little atti’action in ninety miles of extra travel, to say 
nothing of the psychological effect on the nuunbers of the 
expedition. 

I had no anxiety about the men ihemselves. Borup, I 
felt sure, had reached the land without delay. Marvin, if he 
had been held up temporarily by the opening of the shore 
lead, had the load which had been thrown off by Kudlooktoo 
when his sledge was smashed, and this load contained all 
essential items of supplies. But I could not believe that the 
shore lead had remained open so long. 

The morning of the 11th was clear and calm, with a tem- 
perature of minus 40^^, which meant that all the open water 
was frozen over. We got under way early, leaving in my igloo 
at this camp the following note for Marvin : 


14 
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4th Camp, Mar. 11, 1909. 

Have waited here (6) days. Can wait no longer. We are 
short of fuel. Push on with all possible speed to overtake us. 
Shall leave note at each camp. When near us rush light sledge 
and note of information ahead to overhaul us. 

Expect send back Dr. & Eskimos 3 to 5 marches from here. 
He should meet you & give you information. 

We go straight across this lead (E.8.E.). 

There has been no lateral motion of the ice during 7 days. 
Only open and shut. Do not camp here. CEOS8 THE LEAD. 
Peed full rations & speed your dogs. 

It is nital you overtake us and give us fuel. 

Leaving at 9 a.m., Thursday, March 11. 

PEAKY. 

P.8. — On possibility you arrive too late to follow us, have 
asked captain take general material from your bags. 

We crossed the lead without trouble, and made a fair 
march of not less than twelve miles. This day we crossed 
seven leads, each being from half a mile to one mile in width, 
all covered with barely negotiable young ice. At this time the 
various divisions, including Bartlett’s, were all travelling 
together. 

On this march we crossed the 84th parallel. That night 
the ice was raftering about our camp with the movement of 
the tide. The continual grinding, groaning, and creaking, 
as the pieces of ice crunched together, kept up all night long. 
The noise, however, did not keep me fi om sleeping, as our igloos 
were on a heavy ice-floe, which w as not likely itself to be broken 
up, most of the ice around it being young and thin. 

In the morning it was still clear, and the temperature was 
down to minus 45°. Again w^e made a fair march of no less 
than twelve nautical miles, crossing in the first half many cracks 
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and narrow leads, and in the latter half traversing an unbroken 
series of old floes. I felt confident that this isone of numerous 
leads which we had crossed in the last two marches was the 

Big Lead,” and war of the opinion that we were now safely 
across it. 

We hoped that Marvin aiid Boi up, with their men and vital 
supply of would get aci ots the“ Big Leuv! ” before we had 
any more ^\illd ; for .six hours of e gf>od fresh br(v»ze would 
utterly ohliteiaie our by leasoii of the movement of the 

, and search for us in the broad waste of that white 
world would haw ]»een like the proverbial s( ircli for a needle 
in a haystio k. 

The following inaieli, on the Idth, was distinetl^V crisp. 
When we started the tlnuiuometer was minus 5^/’, the miuimuni 
during the night having been minus 55"" ; ami when (he twilight 
of evening oanu^ on it was dowm to minus 50 \ With the bright 
sunshine at midday, and witli no wind, in our fur clothing we 
did not suffer fiom the cold. The brandy, of (‘oui.se, wnis solid, 
the petroleum was white and viscid, and tln^ dogs as they 
travelled were envclopcMl in the white cloud of their owm 
breath. 

I travelled ahexad of my division tliis inarch, and whenever 
I looked back could see neither nu*n nor clogs — only a low- 
lying bank of fog glistening like silver in the* horizontal rays 
of the sun behind it to the south — this fog being the stcuim of 
the dog teams and the men. 

The going during this mar(*h was fairly good, except at 
the beginning, where for about live miles wu*. zigzaggeci 
through a zone of very rough ice. The distancM^ coveueni was 
at least twxdve miles. Our camp tii<it night w^as on a large old 
floe in the lee of a larger hummock of ice ami snow. 

Just as we had finished building our igloos, one of their 
Eskimos who was standing on the top of the hummock shouted 
excitedly : 
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£]iBj|-zEuk-sue ! ” (dogs are coming). 

In a moment I was on the hummock beside him, l/ooking 
ftouth I could see, a long distance away, a little bank of silv^ 
white mist lying on our trail. Yes, it was surely the dogs. A 
little later Seegloo, of Borup’s party, dashed up on a light sledge 
drawn by eight dogs, with a note from Marvin containing the 
welcome news that he, Borup, and their men had slept the 
previous night at our second camp back ; that they would 
sleep the next night at our first camp back, and catch up with 
us on the following day. The rear party, with its precious 
loads of oil and alcohol, was over the “ Big Lead ! ’’ 

Henson at once received instructions to get away early 
the next morning with his division of Eskimos and sledges, to 
pioneer the road for the next five marches. The doctor was 
informed definitely that he was to return to the land the next 
morning with two men. The rest of the party would remain 
here repairing sledges and drying clothes until Marvin and 
Borup came in, when I could reapportion my loads, and send 
back all superfluous men, dogs, and sledges. 

That night, my mind again at rest, I slept like a child. 
In the morning Henson got away early to the north with his 
pioneer division of three Eskimos, Ootah, Ahwatingwah, 
Koolootingwah, and sledges and teams. A little later Br. 
Ooodsell with two Eskimos, Wesharkoopsee and Arco, one 
sledge, twelve dogs, took the back trail. 

The doctor had assisted me in every possible way ; but 
his services in the field were gratuitous and were understood 
so to be. His place was naturally at the ship, where the 
greater number still remained, for the moral effect of his pres- 
ence even if his medical services should not be much needed, 
and I did not feel justified in subjecting him further to the 
dangers of the leads with their treacherous young ice. The 
latitude where the doctor turned back was about 84® 2^'. 

In the latter part of the afternoon, March 14, another doud 
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III smolre was seen adranding along onr trail, and a little 

later Marvin eame swinging in at the head of the rear dividon, 
men and dogs Bteamini: like a squadron of battle-ships, and 
bringing in an ample supply of fuel Otherwise his loads were 
light, to permit rapid trayeiling. Many times in the past had 
I been glad to see the tme ej es of Ross Marvin, but never more 
glad than IMs time. 

The sledges whi*‘h were nov i^f^paired were laden with 
the standard kmdh oir* t ay described, and I found that I had 
just twelve. 'Ibis lef« >omc men .uui dogs over, so (hat it was 
not serious news uhei* MiicMillan called my attention to a 
frosted heel with winch ho had been vvorr> ing a^ong for several 
days without saying anything to any one about I saw at 
once that the only thing for him to do was U) (urn back. 

It was a disappointment to me to lose Mai'Millan so early, 
as I had hoped that he would be able to go to a comparatively 
high latitude ; but his disabihty did not afTect tin* main pro- 
position. T had ample peisonnel, as well as provisions, sledges, 
and dogs; and th^ men, like the e(iuipment, were interchange- 
able. 

Here it may be well to note that, beyond my saying to 
Bartlett at Cape Columbia that I Imped conditions might be 
such as to give me the benefit of his energy and sturdy shoulders 
to some point beyond Abiuzzi’s faith(‘st, no member of the 
party knew how far he was to go, or wlnm he was to turn back. 
Yet this made no difference in the eagerness of their work. 
NaturaUy I had my definite programme ; but conditions or 
accidents might necessitate such instant and radical modifica- 
tions of it that it seemed hardly worth w hile to make it known. 
Few, if any, other explorers ’lave had so efficient and congenial 
a party as mine this time. Every man was glad to sub- 
ordinate his own personal feelings and ambitions to the ultimate 
success of the expedition. 

Marvin made a sounding about a half mile north of the 
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^Qi]p and got ^ht hundred and twenty-five fathoms, whidli 
substantiated my belief that we had crossed the “ Big Lead.*’ 
This lead probably follows the continental shdf which this 
sounding showed to be between there and Camp No. 4 (with 
the probability of its being between Camp Nos. 4 and 6), 
probably at about the 84th parallel. The continental shelf is 
simply a submerged plateau surrounding all the continent, 
the “ Big Lead ” marking the northern edge of that shelf 
where it dips into the polar sea. 

Monday, Maich 16, was also clear and cold, with a tem- 
perature between 45° and 50° below zero. The wind had 
shifted again to the east and was very penetrating. Bartlett 
and Marvin started off with the pickaxes as soon as they had 
finished their morning tea and pemmican, and their divisions, 
with Borup and his division, followed as soon as their sledges 
were stowed. 

MacMillan got away for Columbia with two Eskimos, 
two sledges and fourteen dogs. The main expedition now 
comprised sixteen men, twelve sledges, and one hundred dogs. 
One sledge had been broken up to repair the others, three had 
been taken back with the returning parties, and two were left 
at this camp to be utilized on the return. Of the sledges that 
now went on, seven were the new type of Peary sledge, and 
five were the old Eskimo pattern. 

After saying good-bye to MacMillan I followed the other 
three divisions to the north, bringing up the rear as previously. 
The going in this march was similar to that of the previous one, 
fairly good, as it was over the old floes. The soreness in my 
fractured leg which had troubled me more or less all the way 
from Cape Columbia was now almost entirely gone. 

Late in the afternoon we began to hear loud reports and 
rumblings among the floes, as well as the more sibilant sound 
of the raftering youngicein various directions. This meant more 
open water ahead of us. 3oon>an active lead cut right across 
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0wt iifttL, %aa on the feurther or noiilMirniriU^ m oonld mm 
iMt the ioe was moving. The lead seemed to narrow toward 
the west, and we follow if a little way tmtil we oaiiie to a plaoe 
where there were large pieces of floating some of them fifty 
or a hundred foet across. We got the dogs and dodges from 
one piece of ice to another — the whole forming a sort of pontoon 
bridge. 

As Borup was ^»eHing Ms learn ecnjss the open crack be- 
tween two pieces of iee, the dogs slipped and went into 

the water, xjea}ang lor^^ard, the '‘igorous young athlete 
stopped the sledge from following them aod, catching hold 
of the traces that fastened the dogs to the s!<*dge, he pulled 
them bodily out of the water. A man less quick and tnusenlar 
than Borup might have lost ihe whole team as well as the 
sledge laden with five hundred pounds of H^q)plies, which, con- 
sidering our position far out in thai i( y wilderness, were worth 
more to us than their weight in diamonds. Of course, had the 
sledge gone in, the weight of it would have carried the dogs 
to the bottom of the sea. We dn^w a long breath, and, reach- 
ing the solid ice ou the other side of this pontoon bridge, plunged 
on to the north. But we had gorn^ only a short distance when 
right in front of us the ice separated with loud reports, forming 
another open lead, and we were obliged to camp. 

The temperature that night was 50° below zero ; th<‘re was 
a fresh breeze from the south-east, and enough moisture in the 
open water close by us to give the wind a keen edge, which 
made the time occupied in building igloos decidedly unpleasant* 
But we were all so thankful over our escape from losing that 
imperilled sledge with its precious load that personal discouv 
forts seemed indeed of small account. 
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CHAPTER XXVI 

BORUP’S FARTHEST NORTH 

T hat night was one of the noisiest that I have ever spent 
in an igloo, and none of us slept very soundly. Hour 
after hour the rumbling and complaining of the ice continued, 
and it would not have surprised us much if at any moment 
the ice had split directly across our camp, or even through the 
middle of one of our igloos. It was not a pleasant situation, 
and every member of the party was glad when the time came 
to get under way again. 

In the morning we found a passage across the lead a short 
distance to the east of our camp over some fragments which 
had become cemented together during the cold night. We 
had only gone forward a few hundred yards when we came 
upon the igloo which Henson had occupied. This did not 
indicate rapid progress. 

At the end of six hours we came upon another of Henson’s 
igloos — ^not greatly to my surprise. I knew, from experience, 
that yesterday’s movement of the ice and the formation of 
leads about us would take all the spirit out of Henson’s party 
until the main party should overtake them again. Sirre 
enough, the next march was even shorter. At the end of a 
little over four hours we found Henson and his division in camp, 
making one sledge out of the remains of two. The damage to 
the sledges was the reason given for the delay. 

This march having beert largely over a broad zone of rough 
rubble ice, some of my own sledges had suffered sUght damage, 
and the entire party was now halted and the sledges were over- 
hauled. 
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After a short sleep I put Marvin ahead to pick the trail, 
with instructioES to try to make two long marches to bring 
up the average. 

Marvin got away very early, followed a little later by Bart- 
lett, Borup, and Henson, with pickaxes to improve further 
the trail made by Marviu. After that came the sledges of 
their divisions, T, as usual, britigiiig up tlu^ rear with my divi- 
sion, that I mighi h<ive everything ahead of tne and know just 
how^ things were yoj^'L;. Marvin gave us a good nuirch of not 
less than wuteen ;uih\s, at tirst over very rough ice, then 
over larger and riion» level Hoes, with a gocui d(‘al of young ice 
between. 

At the end of this march, on the evening of the Ifnh, while 
the Eskimos were building tlu. ighx's, ! outlined to the nunain- 
ing members of my party, Bartlett, Marvbi, Thump, and IJeu- 
Bon, the programme which 1 should (‘luhmvour to follow' from 
that time on. Ai tlu‘ end of tlie n(‘xt mar(‘h (whieh wfudd be 
five marches from where MacMillan and the (hu lor lurru^d back) 
Borup would return witli thre<* h].skimos, twenty dogs, and one 
sledge, leaving the main party — tw<*lv(‘ men, ten sle(ig<‘s, and 
eighty dogs. Five marches fart Inn* on Marvin would ret urn 
with two Eskimos, twenty dogs, and one sl(‘dg(‘, having the 
main party with nine ituui, s(‘ven sledg(*s, and sixty dogs. 
Five marches farther on, Bartlett would n^lurn with two Eski- 
mos, twenty dogs, and one sledge, leaving the main party six 
men, forty dogs, and fiv(‘ shnlgi^s. 

I hoped that with good weather, and tlie ie(^ no w/orse than 
that wiiich we had already encountered, Borup might g(i 
beyond 85°, Marvin beyond 80°, and Bartlett bi*y(uid 87‘^. 
At the end of each five-march seetion I should send back the 
poorest dogs, the least effective Eskimos, and the worst 
damaged sledges. 

As will appear, this programme was carried out without a 

hitch, and the farthest of each division was even better than I 
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liad hoped. At this camp the supplies, equipment, and p^- 
Bonal gear of Bomp and his Eskimos were left for them to pu± 
up on their way home, thus avoiding the transportation of 
some two hundred and fifty pounds out and back over the next 
march. 

The 19th was a brilliant day of yellow sunlight. The season 
was now so far advanced that the sun, circling as always in this 
latitude around and around the heavens, was above the horizon 
ne^ly half the time, and during the other half there was almost 
no darkness — only a grey twilight. 

The temperature this day was in the minus fifties, as evi- 
denced by the frozen brandy and the steam-enshrouded dogs ; 
but bubbles in all my spirit thermometers prevented a definite 
temperature reading. These bubbles were caused by the 
separation of the column, owing to the jolting of the ther- 
mometer with our constant stumbling over the rough ice of the 
polar sea. The bubbles might be removed at night in camp, 
but this required some time, and the accurate noting of tem- 
peratures during our six or seven weeks’ march to the Pole and 
back did not seem sufficiently vital to our enterprise to make 
me rectify the thermometer every night. When I was not 
too tired, I got the bubbles out. 

Again Marvin, who was still pioneering the trail, gave us a 
fair march of fifteen miles or more, at first over heavy and 
much-raftered ice, then over floes of greater size and more 
level surface. But the reader must understand that what we 
regard as a level surface on the polar ice might be considered 
decidedly rough going anywhere else. 

The end of this march put us between 86° 7' and 85° 30', or 
about the latitude of our “ Storm Camp ” of three years be- 
fore ; but we were twenty-three days ahead of that date, and 
in the matter of equipment, supplies, and general condition 
of men and dogs there was no comparison. Bartlett’s estimate 
of our position at this camp was 85° 30', Marvin’s 86° 26', wid 
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my omi S5° 20'. The aottui pMtion, m Ogoied beds latw 
from the point -where we were first able, by teaaoa of the in* 
creasing altitude of the sun, to take an observation for latitude, 
was 86“ 23'. 

In the morning Bartlett agskin took charge of the pioneer 
division, startmi; early with two Eskimos, sixteen dogs, and 
two sIcMlges. Eorup, a little !at jr, with three Eskimos, sixteen 
degs, and one sledge, slarted on his return to the land. 

I regn-tted tha*^ oKcumstancea made it expedient to send 
Bomp bark rom tie'e in command of the '^eeoud supporting 
party. Ihis young Yale athlete was a valaa.ble member of the 
expedition. Hu v.hole heart was in the work, ami he had 
hustled his heavy sledge along and dii\(>'i his dogs with almost 
the skill of an Eskimo, in a way lliiu (“oinmanded the admira- 
tion of the whole paily and would havi* made his father’s eyes 
glisten could he baie .seen. But with all his enthusiasm for 
this kind of woik, he was still inexpeneneed in the many 
treacheries of the ice ; and I was not willing to subject him to 
any further risks. He had also, like MacMillan, frosUni one of 
his heels. 

It was a serious disappointment to Bonip that ho was 
obliged to tuni back ; but he had leason to feel pioud of his 
work — even as I was proud of him. He had cairied the Yale 
colours close up to cighty-hve and a half degrees, and had borne 
them over as many miles of polai lee as Nansen had covered 
in his entire journey from his ship to liis “ farthest north.” 

I can still see Borup’s eager and bright young face, slightly 
clouded with regret, as he turned away at last and disappeared 
with his Eskimos and steaming dogs among the ice hummocks 
of the back trail. 

A few minutes after Borup went south, Henson with two 
Eskimos, three sledges, and twenty-four dogs began to follow 
Bartlett’s trail to the north. Marvin and myself, with four 
Eskimos, five sledges, and forty dogs, were to remain in camp 
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tirolve hoars longer in order to give Bartlett o^e march the 
start of ns. With the departure of Borup’s supporting party, 
the main expedition comprised twelve men, ten sledges, and 
eighty dogs. « 

From this camp on, each division comprised three men 
instead of four ; but I did not reduce the division daily allow- 
ance of tea, milk, and alcohol. This meant a slightly greater 
individual consumption of these supplies, but so long as we 
kept up the present rate of speed I considered it justified. 
With the increasing appetite caused by the continuous work, 
three men were easily able to consume four men’s tea rations. 
The daily allowance of pemmican and biscuit I could not 
increase. Three men in an igloo were also more comfortable 
than four, and the smaller igloos just about balanced in time 
and energy the lesser number of men that were left to build 
them. 

We had now resumed the programme of advance party 
and main party, which had been interrupted during the last 
two marches. The now continuous daylight permitted a 
modification of the previous arrangement so as to bring the 
two parties in touch every twenty-four hours. The main 
party remained in camp for about twelve hours after the de- 
parture of the advance. The advance party made its march, 
camped, and turned in. When the main party had covered 
the maich made by the advance party and arrived at their 
igloos, the advance party broke out and started on while the 
main party occupied their igloos and turned in for sleep. 

Thus I was in touch with Bartlett and his division every 
twenty-four hours, to make any changes in the loads that 
seemed advisable, and to encourage the men if necessary. At 
this stage in our journey Henson’s party travelled with 
Bartlett’s pioneer party, and Marvin and his men travelled 
with mine. 

This arrangement kept the parties closer together, relieved 
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the ]|^neer8 of all apprehension, ajid iv4aoedi by fifty per 
the dhances of separation of the parties by the opening of a 

Occasionally I found it advisable to transfer an 
from one division to another. Sometimes, as has been seen, 
these odd people are rather difficult to manage; and if Bartlett 
or any other member of the expedition did not like a certain 
Eskimo, or had trouble in managing him, I would take that 
Eskimo into my own division, giving the other party one of 
my Eskimos, beoanse i could get along with any of them. In 
other words, 1 gave (lie other men *heir preferences, taking 
myself the men who were left. Of cours<^, when I came to 
make up iny division for the. final dash, I took my favourites 
among the most eff.eiont of the Eskimos. 

At the next/ camp Marvin made a sounding and to our 
surprise reae,hed bottom at only three hundred ami ten fathoms, 
but in the process of reeling up the wire it separated, and the 
lead and some of the wire were lost. 

Soon after midnight we got under way, Marvin taking a 
sledge, and after a short march — only some ten miles — we 
reached Bartlett's camp. He had been delayed by the break- 
ing of one of bis sledges, and I found one of his men and Hen- 
son’s party still there repairing the sledge. Bartlett himself 
had gone on, and Henson and the oiher men got away soon 
after our arrival. 

Marvin made another sounding of seven hundred fathoms 
and no bottom, unfortunately losing two pickaxes (which had 
been used in place of a lead) and more of the wire in hauling 
it up. Then we turned in. It was a fine day, with clear, 
brilliant sunlight, a fine breeze from the north, and temperature 
in the minus forties. 

The next march, on the 22nd, was a fair one, of not less|ban 
fifteen miles. The going was at first tortuous, over rough, 
heavy ice, which taxed the sledges, dogs, and drivers to the 
utmost ; then we struck a direct line across large and level 
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floes. At the end of this march I found that Bartlett and one 
of his men had already left ; but Henson and his party were 
in their igloo. Ooqueah, of Bartlett’s party, whose sledge 
had broken down the day before, was also in camp. I turned 
Marvin’s sledge over to Ooqueah, so that Bartlett should have 
no further hindrance in his work of pioneering, and started 
him and Henson’s party off. The damaged sledge I turned 
over to Marvin, giving him a light load. We were not without 
our difficulties at this period of the journey, but our plan was 
working smoothly and we were all hopeful and in excellent 
spirits. 
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CHAPTER XXV II 
GOOD-BYE TO MARVIN 


U P to lim lU) ob'^ervatioiks had hofMi taken. The 

altitiido ilio nn had Ixvu so low as to make observa- 
tions nJirclircoie. Mmeovc r, vi were li> veiling iJ a ^ood clip, 
and the nieun estioaate of Bartlett, aiui rnyself, biised 

on our previous ♦••e e vperien e, was suffieituit tordead reckoning. 
Now, a clear, calm day, with tlie t^unperature not lowr> than 
minus forty, made a checking of ( ur :l<»ad reckoning seem 
desirable. So I had the Eskimos build a wind slndter of snow, 
in order thatMarvin might lake a meridian alliludtdor latitude. 
I intend(*d that Marvin sliould take all llu* obstu’vations up to 
his farthest, and Bartlett all beyond that to his faitlu^st. This 
was partly to save my eyes, but principally to have independent 
observations witli which to cheek oiir advanei*. 

The mercury of the artiheial horizon was t horoiighly warmed 
in the igloo ; a seini-eireular wind-gnianl of snow^ bloi'ks two 
tiers high was put up, opening to tin* south ; a musk-ox skin 
was laid upon the snow inside this; my special instrumimi 
box was placed at the south end and tirmly iM^lded into the 
snow in a level position ; the artificial horizon t rough, espeeiall j 
devised for this kind of work, wats placed on 1 op and the nnu eury 
poured into it until it was even full, when it w%as covered with 
the glass horizon loof. 

Marvin, then lying full length upon his face, with his luiad 
to the south and both elbows resting upon the snow, w^as abb? 
to hold the sextant steady enough to get his contact of f lu* sun’s 
limb in the very narrow strip of the artificial horizon which Wiis 
available. A pencil and open note-book under the right hand 
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offers tlie meaas of noting the altitudes as they were obtained. 

The result of Marvin’s observations gave our position as 
approximately 86° 48' north latitude, figuring the correction 
for refraction onljrto a temperature of minus 10 F., the lowest 
temperature for which we had tables. It was from this point 
that, reckoning twenty-five miles for our last two marches, 
we calculated the position of Camp 19, where Borup turned 
back, as being 86° 23', as against our respective dead reckoning 
estimates of 85° 20', 86° 25', and 86° 30'. This observation 
showed that we had thus far averaged eleven and a half minutes 
of latitude made good for each actual march. Included in these 
marches had been four short ones resulting from causes the 
recurrence of which I believed I could prevent in future. I was 
confident that if we weie not interrupted by open water, against 
which no calculations and no power of man can prevail, we 
could steadily increase this average from this time on. 

The next march was made in a temperature of minus thirty 
and a misty atmosphere which was evidently caused by open 
water in the neighbourhood. About five miles from camp we 
just succeeded by the hveliest work in getting four of our five 
sledges across an opening lead. Getting the last sledge over 
caused a delay of a few hours, as we had to cut an ice raft with 
pickaxes to ferry the sledge, dogs, and Eskimo driver across. 
This impromptu ferry-boat was cut on our side and was moved 
across the lead by means of two coils of rope fastened together 
and stretching from side to side. When the cake was ready, 
two of my Eskimos got on it, we threw the line across to the 
Eskimo on the other side, the Eskimos on the ice raft took hold 
of one end of the rope, the Eskimos on either shore held the ends, 
and the raft was pulled over. Then the dogs and sledge and 
the three Eskimos took their place on the ice cake, and we 
hauled them over to our side. While we were engaged in this 
business we saw a seal disporting himself in the open water of 
the lead. 
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GOOB-BYB to MABVIir 

At the «ttd of the next march, idiich waa aiwnt flft#iAn 
and whidi pnt us across tli© 86th paraHel, ftaohed Baittett’s 
next oanap, where we £ou»>d Henson and his party in their igioo. 
I got them out and under way at once, sending by one of them 
a brief note of cnoourageraent to BarUett, totting him that his 
last camp wm beyond 86% that he would probably sleep that 
night beyond tbe Noiwegian rocord, and urging him to speed 
US up for all he wa^ woiib. 

la this march there 'v j,s; some pretty heavy fjoinp. Part of 
the waj was ot t r smal) i.*ld floes^ which had bet*.n broken up by 
many seasoas of unceasing coufiict with the winds and tides* 
Enclosing tht-se more or less lev(?l floes were heavy pressure 
ridges over which we and the dogs were obliged to climb. Oitett 
the driver of a hi?avily loaded sledge would be forced tc) lift 
it by main strength over sonic obstruct ioir I'hose who have 
pictured us sitting comfortably ou our sledges, riding over 
hundreds of miles of loc smootli as a skating pond, should have 
seen us lifting and tugging at our five-hundred-pound sledges, 
adding our own strength to that of our dogs. 

The day was hazy, and the air was full of frost, which, 
clinging to our eyelashes, almost cemented tlumi togidhcr. 
Sometimes, in opening rny mouth to shout an order to the 
Eskimos, a sudden twinge would cut short n»y words — my 
moustache having frozen to my stubble beard. 

This fifteen-mile march put us beyond the Norwegian re- 
cord (86® 13' 6", see Nansen’s FariheM NoriA, vol. ii., page 170), 
and fifteen days ahead of that record. My leading sledge 
found both Bartlett and Henson in camp ; but they were off 
again, pioneering the trail, before I, bringing up the rear as 
usual, came in. Egingwah’s sledge had been damaged during 
this march, and as our loads could now be carried on four 
sledges, owing to what we had eaten along the way, we broke 
up Marvin’s damaged sledge and used the material in it for 
repairing the other four. As Marvin and two Eskimos were 
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to trim back from the next camp, I left here his supplies for 
the return and part of his equipment, in order to save unneces- 
sary transportation out and back. The time employed in 
mending the sledges and shifting the loads cut into our hours 
of sleep, and after a short rest of three hours we were again 
under way, with four sledges and teams of ten dogs each. 

The next march was a good one. Bartlett had responded 
like a thoroughbred to my urging. Favoured by good going, 
he reeled off full twenty miles, notwithstanding a snowstorm 
part of the time, which made it hard to see. The temperature, 
which varied from 16"^ to 30° below zero, indicated that there 
was more or less open water to the west, from which direction 
the wind came. During this march we crossed several leads 
covered with young ice, treacherous under the recently fallen 
snow. Along the couise of one of these leads we saw the fresh 
track of a polar bear going west, over two hundred miles from 
land. 

At half-past ten on the morning of the 25th I came upon 
Bartlett and Henson with their men, all in camp, in accordance 
with my instructions to wait for me at the end of their fifth 
march. I turned them all out, and every one jumped in to 
repair the sledges, redistribute the loads, weed out the least 
efficient dogs, and rearrange the Eskimos in the remaining 
divisions. 

While this work was going on, Marvin, favoured by clear 
weather, took another meridian observation for latitude and 
obtained 86° 38'. This placed us, as I expected, beyond th(^ 
Italian record, and showed that in our last three marches we 
had covered a distance of fifty minutes of latitude, an average 
of sixteen and two-thirds miles per march. We were thirty- 
two days ahead of the Italian record in time. 

I was doubly glad of the result of the observations, not only 
for the sake of Marvin, whose services had been invaluable 
and who deserved the privilege of claiming a higher northing 
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tkan Nansen and Abruzzi, but also for the honour of Cornell 
University, to the faculty of which he belonged, and two of 
whose alumni and patrons had been geiieroiis contributors to 
the Peury Ai'ctic Olab- I bad hoped that xMarvia would be 
able to make a sounding at Ids faith(*st north, but tlun'e was 
no young ieo mar tiie camp throngli which a hole could be 
made. 

About four v5\‘lork nc afternoon Hartlett, with Ooqueah 
and Karko, two shdge . uinj ^-igloccti dogs, gol away for (he 
advance. Bm? ett o:Y wit'n (h<‘ detenninatioii to laig 

the S8tb parah(‘] i i the noxl live marches (ar}'‘r wliich he wain 
to turn back), and I silicon iy hoped that ho would be a])h‘ to 
reel off the miles to ibat jioiiil, as in^ ooi’lai!ily destn ved suili a 
record. 

Later I learned that heluid intiaided to ('(^ver (wtudy-tive 
or thirty miles in his first march, wliich lu' would Inive done 
had conditions not been against- him. Tinuigh lin*d with the 
long march and the day’s work in l amp, aft or a short slia*]) 
the night before, I was not able to turn in tor s(‘veial hours after 
Bartlett got aw'ay There were nunuudus ilidails wliich re- 
quired personal attention. Tlien^ wine letters to write and 
orders for Marvin to take back, tog(‘ther with his iust nut ions 
for his jirojected trip to Cape Jesuj). 

The next morning, Friday, Mareh 20, 1 ra}>}>ed the. wholo 
party up at five o’ch'Ck, after a good sleep all round. As soon 
as we had eaten our usual breakfast of [xuninican, biscuit, and 
tea, Henson, Ootah, and Keshuiigwah, with Ihiee sl(‘dge» and 
twenty-five dogs, got away on Bartlett’s trail. 

Marviu, with Kudlooktoo and Uarrigan,” oiuj sliMlge, and 
seventeen dogs, started south at half past niruMU tlu* morning. 

No Buadow of apprehension for th(‘. future hung over (hat 
parting. It was a clear, crisp morning, the sunlight glitten^d 
on the ice and snow, the dogs were alert and active aftru t iuur 
long sleep, the air blew cold and fresh from the polar void, 
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and Marvin iumsdf, though relnctant to tom back, was filled 
ivith exultation that he had carried the Cornell colonrs to a 
point beyond the farthest north of Nansen and Abmzzi, 
and that, -with the exception of Bartlett and myself, he alone 
of all white men had entered that exclusive region which 
stretches beyond 86° 34' north latitude. 

I shall always be glad that Marvin marched with me 
during those last few days. As we tramped along together 
we had discussed the plans for his trip to Cape Jesup, and his 
line of soundings from there northward ; and as he turned 
back to the land his mind was glowing with hope for the 
future — the future which he was destined never to know. My 
last words to him were : 

“ Be careful of the leads, my boy ! ” 

So we shook hands and parted in that desolate white waste, 
and Marvin set his face southward toward his death, and I 
turned again northward toward the Pole. 








CHAPTER XXVIO 
WE BREAK ALL KECORDS 

B y an odd iia\ noori after Ma»'vi!i leP os on his 

fatal junrney Lorn 86^ M' bad: land* the sun was 
obscured and a dull, Umd-coloured haze bpread over all the 
sky* This greyness, in contrast to the dead white surface 
of the ice and snow and the stranjjely dilTused quality of the 
light, gave an indescribable effect. It was a shadowless light 
and' one in which it was impossible to see foi any considerable 
distance. 

That shadowless light is not unusual on the ice-flelds of the 
polar sea ; but this was the first occasion on which we had 
encountered it since leaving the land. One looking for the 
most perfect illustration of the Arctic inferno would find it in 
that grey light. A more ghastly atmosphere could not have 
been imagined even by Dante himself — sky and ice seeming 
utterly wan and unreal. 

Notwithstanding the fact that I had now passed the 
“ farthest north ” of all my predecessors and was approaching 
my own best record, with my eight companions, sixty dogs, and 
seven fully loaded sledges in far better C/ondition‘'than I had 
even dared to hope, the strange and melancholy light in 
which we travelled on tliis day of parting from Marvin gave 
me an indescribably uneasy feeling. Man in his egotism, from 
the most primitive ages to om’ own, has always imagined a 
sympathetic relationship between nature and the events and 
fedingg of human life. So— in the light of later events— admit- 
ting that I felt a peculiar awe in contemplating the ghastly 
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greyness of that day, I am expressing only an ineradicable 
instinct of the race to which I belong. 

The first three-quarters of the march after Marvin turned 
back, on March 26, the trail was fortunately in a straight 
line, over large level snow-covered floes of varying height, 
surrounded by medium-rough old rafters of ice ; and the 
last quarter was almost entirely over young ice averaging 
about one foot thick, broken and raftered, presenting a rugged 
and trying surfaee to travel over in the uncertain light. With- 
out Bartlett’s trail to follow, the march would have been even 
more difficult. 

Near the end of the day we were again deflected to the 
west some distance by an open lead. Whenever the tempera- 
ture rose as high as minus 16*^, where it had stood at the begin- 
mng of the day, we were sure of encountering open water. 
But just before wo reached the camp of Bartlett’s pioneer 
division, the grey haze in which we had travelled all day 
Ufttnl, and the sun came out clear and brilliant. The tem- 
perature had also dropped to minus 20°. Bartlett was just 
starting out again when I arrived, and we agreed that we had 
mad(^ a good lifteen miles in the last march. 

The next day, March 27, \vas a brilliant dazzling day of 
Arcti<; sunshine, the sky a glit tering blue and the ice a glitter- 
ing white, which, but for the smoked goggles worn by every 
UKunber of the party, would certainly have given some of us 
an attack of snow blindn(*ss. From the time when the re- 
appearing sun of the Arctic spring got well above the horizon, 
these goggles had been worn continuously. 

The temperature during this march dropped from minus 
30° to minus 40°, there w^as a biting north-easterly breeze, 
and the dogs travi'lled forward in their* own white cloud of 
stoam. On the polar ice we gladly hail the extreme cold, 
lis higher temperatures and light snow always mean open 
water, danger, and delay. Of course, such minor incidents 
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as frosted and bleeding cheeks and noses we reckon as part 
of the great game. Frosted heels and toes are far more 
serious, because they lessen a man’s ability to travel, 
and travelling is what we are there for. Mere pain and 
inconvenience are inevitable but, on the whole, inconsider- 
able. 

This march was by far the hardest for some days. At 
first there was a continuation of the broken and raftered ice, 
sharp and jagged, that at times seemed almost to cut through 
our sealskin kamiks and 1 aresidn stockings, to pierce our 
feet. Then we st)uck heavy rubble ice covered with deep 
snow, through which we hadliterally to ph. ugh our way, lifting 
and steadying the hiedges until our muscles a(*hcd. 

During the day wo saw the tracks of two foxes in this 
remote and icy wilderness, nearly two hundred umi forty 
nautical miles beyond the northern coast oi Grant Land. 

Finally we came upon Bartlett’s camp in a muz(*. of small 
pieces of very heavy old floes raftered In eveiy direction. He 
had been in his igloo but a short time, and his men and dogs 
were tired out and temporarily discouraged by the hc^art- 
racking work of maldng a road. 

I told him to take a good long sleep before glutting under 
way again ; and while my men wiae building the igloos, I 
lightened the loads of Bartlett’s sledgc^s about, one hundred 
pounds, to put them in better trim for pionr^uing in iWs 
rough going. The added weight would be less burilensorne 
on our own sledges than on his. ^Notwithstanding the crazy 
road over which we had travelled, this march netted us 
twelve good miles toward the goal. 

We were now across the 87th parallel and into th<‘> region 
of perpetual daylight, as the sun had not set during the last 
march. The knowledge that we had crossed the 87th parallel 
with men and dogs in good condition, and plenty of supplies 
upon the sledges, sent me to sleep that night with a light 
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heart. Only about six miles beyond this point, at 87® 6', 
I had been obliged to turn back nearly three years before, 
with exhausted dogs, depleted supplies, and a heavy and 
discouraged heart. It seemed to me then that the story of 
my life was told and that the word failure was stamped 
across it. 

Now, three years older, with three more years of the 
inevitable wear and tear of this inexorable game behind me, 
I stood again beyond the 87th parallel still reaching forward 
to that goal which had beckoned to me for so many years. 
Even now, on reaching my highest record with every prospect 
good, I dared not build too much on the chances of the white 
and treacherous ice which stretched one hundred and eighty 
nautical miles iforthward between me and the end. I had 
believed for years that this thing could be done and that it 
was my destiny to do it, but I always reminded myself that 
many a man had felt thus about some dearly wished achieve- 
ment, only to fail in the end. 

When I awoke the following day, March 28, the sky was 
brilliantly clear ; but ahead of us there was a thick, smoky, 
ominous haze drifting low over the ice, and a bitter north-east 
wind, which, in the orthography of the Aictic, plainly spelled 
open water. Did this mean failure again ? No man could 
say. Bartlett had, of course, left camp and taken to the trail 
again long before I and the men of my division were awake. 
This was in accordance with my general plan, previously 
outlined, that the pioneer division should be travelling while 
the main division sh^pt, and vice versd^ so that the two divi- 
sions might be in communication every day. 

After travelling at a good rate for six hours along Bart- 
lett’s trail, we came upon his camp beside a wide lead, with 
a dense, black, w atery sky to the north-west, north, and north- 
east, and beneath it the smoky fog wliich we had been facing 
all day long. In order not to disturb Bartlett, we camped a 
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hundred yards distant, put up our igloos as quietly as possible, 
and turned in, after our usual supper of pemmican, biscuit, 
and tea. We had made some twelve miles over much better 
going than that of the last few marches and on a nearly direct 
line over large floes and >ouiig ice. 

I was just dropping off to sleep when I heard the ice creak- 
ing and groaning close by the igloo, but as the commotion 
was not excessive, nor of long duration, I attributed it to the 
pressure from the closing of the lead which was just ahead 
of us ; and after satisfyi.::g myself that my mittens were 
where I could them instantly, in an emergency^ I rolled 
over on my bed of deerskins and settled myself to sleep. 
I was just drowsing again when I heard some one yelling 
excitedly outside. 

Leaping to my feet, and looking through the peephole of 
our igloo, I was startled to see a broad lead of black water 
between our two igloos and Bartlett’s, the nearer edge of 
water being close to our entrance ; and on the opposite side 
of the lead stood one of Bartlett’s men yelling and gesti- 
culating with all the abandon of an excited and thoroughly 
frightened Eskimo. 

Awakening my men, I kicked our snow door into frag- 
ments and was outside in a moment. The break in the ice 
had occuiTed within a foot of the fastening of one of my dog 
teams, the team escaping by just those few inches from being 
dragged into the water. Another team had just escaped 
being buried under a pressure ridge, the movement of the 
ice having providentially stopped after burying the bight 
which held their traces to the ice. Bartlett’s igloo was mov- 
ing east on the ice raft which had broken off, and beyond it, 
as far as the belching fog from the lead would let us sec, there 
was nothing but black water. It looked as if the ico raft 
which carried Bartlett’s division would impinge against our 
side a little farther on, and I shouted to his men to break 
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camp, and hitch np theii* dogs in a hurry, in readiness to rush 
across to us should the opportunity present itself. 

Then I turned to consider our own position. Our two 
igloos, Henson’s and mine, were on a small piece of old floe, 
separated by a crack and a low pressure ridge, a few yards 
away, from a large floe lying to the west of us. It was clear 
that it would take very little strain or pressure to detach us 
and set us afloat also like Bartlett’s division. 

I 1‘ouled Henson and his men out of their igloo, gave 
orders to everybody to pack and hitch up immediately, 
and, while this was being done, levelled a path across the 
crack to the big floe at the west of us. This was done with a 
pickaxe, levelling the ice down into the crack, so as to make 
a continuous surface over which the sledges could pass. As 
soon as the loads were across and we were safe on the floe, 
wo all went to the edge of the lead and stood ready to assist 
Bartlett’s men in rushing their sledges across the moment 
their ice raft should touch our side. 

Slowly the raft drifted nearer and nearer, until the side 
of it cj’unched against the floe. The two edges being fairly 
even, the raft lay alongside us as a boat lies against a wharf, 
and we had no trouble in getting Bartlett’s men and sledges 
across and on to the floe with us. 

Though there is always a possibility that a lead may open 
directly across a floe as large as this one, we could not waste 
our sleeping hours in sitting up to w^atch for it. Our former 
igloos being lost to us, then^ Avas notliing to do but to build 
another set and turn in immediately. It goes without say- 
ing that this (‘xtra work was not particularly agreeable. That 
night we slept Avith our mittens on, ready at a moment’s notice 
for anything that might happen. Had a new lead formed 
directly across the sleeping platform of our igloo, precipitating 
us into the icy water, we should not have been surprised after 
the first shock of the cold bath, but should have clambered 
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out, scraping the water oil our fur garments, and made ready 
for the next move on the part of our treacherous antagonist 
— the ice. 

Notwithstanding the extra fatigue and the precarious 
position of our camp, this last march had put us well beyond 
my record of three years before, probably 86"^ 12', so that 
I went to sleep with the satisfaction of having at last 
beaten my own record, no matter what the morrow might 
bring forth. 

The following day, Vijbveh 29, was not a luvppy one for 
us. Though we W('re all tired enough to rest, did not 
enjoy picnicking beside this Arctic Phlegathon, which, hour 
after hour, to the north, north-east, and nojth-wcst, seemed to 
belch black smoke like u. prairie lire. So dense was this (^h ud 
caused by the condensation of the vapour and the reflection 
in it of the black water below, that we could not see l ln^ other 
shore of the lead — ^if, indeed, it had a northcnii shor(\ As 
far as the evidence of our senses went, we might bo eii(‘ainped 
on the edge of that open polar sea which inyth-makerH have 
imagined as for ever barring the way of man to the nort hern 
end of the earth’s axis. It Avas heart -l)r(*aking, but- there 
was nothing to do but wait. After breakfast we overhauled 
the sledges and made a few repairs, dried out. some of our 
garments over the little oil ]amj)s AvJiieh av(‘ caiih*!] for that 
purpose, and Bartlett made a sounding of 1,200 fathoms, 
but found no bottom. ITc did not let all the. line go out, 
fearing there might be a defect in the wire whicdi would lose 
us more of it, as we were desirous of kc^eping all that avc had 
for a sounding at our “ farthest north,” which we hoi)(‘d would 
be at the Pole itself. I only had one sounding load now left, 
and I would not let Bartlett risk it at this point, but had liirn 
use a pair of sledge shoes (brought along for this very pinpose 
from the last broken up sledge) to carry the line down. 

When our watches told us that it was bedtime for we 
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vara now in the period of perpetiud ennlight— we aipiin 
tamed Into the igloos which had been hnniedly bnilt after 
onr exciting experience the night before. A low mnimnr 
as of distant surf was issuing from the blackness ahead of 
us, and steadily growing in volume. To the inexperienced 
it might have seemed an ominons sound, but to us it was a 
cheering thing because we knew it meant the narrowing, and 
perhaps the closing, of the stretch of open water that barred 
our way. So we slept happily in our frosty huts that “ night.” 
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CHAPTER XXIX 
BARTLETT REACHES 87° 47 

O TJE hopes were soon re,alke<i, for at one o’clock in the 
morning, March 30, when I awoke and looked at my 
watch, the marmur from the closing lead had increased to a 
hoarse roar, punctuated with groans and with reports like 
those of rifles, dying away to the east and west like the sounds 
from a mighty firing line. Looking through the peephole, I 
saw that the black curtain had thinned so that I could see 
through it to another similar, though blacker, curtain behind, 
indicating still another lead further on. 

At eight o’clock in the morning the temperature was down 
to minus 30°, with a bitter north-west breeze. The grinding 
and groaning of the ice had ceased, and the smoke and haze 
had disappeared, as usual when a lead closes up or 
freezes over. We rushed across before the ice should open 
again. All this day we travelled together, Bartlett’s division, 
Henson’s, and mine, constantly crossing narrow lanes of young 
ice, which had only recently been open water. During this 
march we had to cross a lake of young ice some six or seven 
miles across — so thin that the ice buckled under us as we 
rushed on at full speed for the other side. We. did our best 
to make up for the previous day’s delay, and when we finally 
camped on a heavy old floe we had made a good twenty 
miles. 

The entire region through which we had come during 
the last four marches was full of unpleasant possibilities for 
the future. Only too well we knew that violent winds for 
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even a few hours would set the ice all abroad in every direc- 
tion. Crossing such a zone on a journey north is only half 
the problem, for there is always the return to be figured on. 
Though the motto of the Arctic must be, Sufficient unto 
the day is the evil thereof,” we ardently hoped there might 
not be violent winds until we were south of this zone again 
on the return. 

The next march was to be Bartlett’s last, and he let himself 
out to do his best. The going was fairly good, but the weather 
was thick. There was a strong northerly wind blowing full 
in our faces, bitter and insistent, and the temperature was 
in tlui minus tliirties. But this northerly wind, though hard 
to struggle against, was better than an easterly or westerly 
one, either of which would have set us adiift in open water, 
while, as it was, the wind was closing up every lead behind 
us and thus making things easier for Bartlett’s supporting 
party on its return. True, the wind pressure was forcing to 
(lie soutli the ice over which we travelled, and thus losing us 
miles of distance; but the advantage of frozen leads was more 
than compensation for this loss. 

So good was Baillett’s pace during the last half of the 
march that if I stopped an instant for any purpose I had to 
jump on a sledge or run, to catch up, and dming the last few 
miles I walked beside Bartlett in advance. He was very 
sober and anxious to go further ; but the programme was for 
liim to go back from here in command of the fourth support- 
ing i)arty, and we did not have supplies enough for an increase 
in the main party. The food which he and his two Eskimos 
and dog teams would have consumed between this point and 
the Pole, on the upward and return journeys, might mean 
that we would all starve before we could reach the land again. 

Had it been clear we should undoubtedly have covered 
twenty-live miles in this march ; but it is difficult to break a 
trail in thick weather as rapidly as in clear, and this day 
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netted us only twenty miles. Wo knew that if we were not 
on or close to the 88th parallel at the end of this march, it 
would be because the northern winds of the past two days 
had set the ice south, crushing up the young ice in the leads 
between us and the land. 

The sun came out just as we 'were preparing to camp, 
and it looked as if we should have clear weather the next 
day for Banlett’s meridian obser\ations at his “farthest 
north.” 

'WTien our igloos were built, I told the two Kskimos, Kesh- 
ingwali and KarL(», that tlmy were to go back witli the captain 
the next day ; so they could get ilnar clothes as dry as possible*, 
as they probably would not have time to dry them on the 
forced march home. Bartlett was to retniii with tluvsc two 
Eskimos, one sledge, and eighteen dogs. 

After about four hours’ sl(M^p, I turned (‘^aay one out at 
five o’clock in the morning. Tlu^ wind had blown violently 
from the north ail night, and still conliinied. 

After breakfast Bartlett started to walk live* or six miles 
to the north in order to make sure of nnchingt he 8Hth parallel. 
On his return he was to take a meridian <>]>s(‘rvation to 
raine our position. While he was g(>n(^ T culled tlu^ b(‘st dogs 
from his teams, replacing them with tlie i) 0 ()r(‘r dogs from 
the teams of the main i)arty. Tin* dogs w(*re on the whoh* 
in very good condition, far better than on any of my pr(‘vious 
expeditions. I had been throwing the brunt of the dragging 
on the poorest dogs, those that I judged were going to fail, so 
as to keep the best dogs fresh for th(* final s})urt. 

My theory was to work the supporting parties to th(‘ 
limit, in order to keep the main party fresh ; and those*, men 
who I expected from the beginning would foiin the main 
party at the last had things made as easy as possible for them 
all the way up. Ootah, Henson and Egingw^ah were in this 
group. Whenever I could do so I had eased their loads 
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for them, giTihg them the best dogs, and keeidng the -poorest . 
dogs with the teams of those Esldm^ who I knew were going 
back. It was a part of the deliberate plan to work the sup*^ 
porting parties as hard as possible, in order to keep the maiii 
party fresh np to the farthest possible point. 

From the beginning there were certain Eskimos who, I 
knew, barring some unforeseen accident, would go to the 
Pole with me. There were others who were assigned not to 
go anywhere near there, and others who were available for 
either course. If any accidents occurred to those men whom 
1 had originally chosen, I planned to fill their places with the 
next best ones who were all willing to go. 

On Bartlett’s return the Eskimos built the usual wind 
shelter already described, and Bartlett took a latitude observa- 
tion, getting 87° 46' 49". 

Bartlett was naturally much disappointed to find that 
even with his five-mile northward march of the morning 
ho was still short of the 88th parallel. Our latitude was the 
direct result of the northerly wind of the last two days, which 
had crowded the ice southward as we travelled over it north- 
ward. We had travelled fully twelve miles more than his 
observation showed in the last five marches, but had lost 
them by the crushing up of the young ice in our rear and the 
closing of the leads. 

Bartlett took the observations here, as had Marvin five 
camps back, x^artly to save my eyes and partly to have inde- 
pendent observations by different members of the expedition. 
When the calculations were completed, two copies were made, 
one for Bartlett and one for me, and he got ready to start 
south on the back trail in command of my fourth supporting 
pai'ty, with his two Eskimos, one sledge, and eighteen dogs. 

I felt a keen regret as I saw the captain’s broad shoulders 
grow smaller in the distance and finally disappear behind the 
ice hummocks of the white and glittering expanse toward the 
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soutli. Btitit was no time for reveriei aii4 I turned abruptly 
away and gaye my attention to the work which was before 
me, I had no anxiety about Bartlett. I knew that I should 
see him again at the ship. My work was still ahead^ not in 
the rear. Bartlett had been invaluable to me, and circum* 
stances had thrust upon him the brunt of the pioneering in* 
stead of its being divided among several, as I had originally 
planned. 

Though he was naturally disappointed at not having 
reached the 88th parallel, he had every reason to be proud, 
not only o! his work in general, but that he had surpassed the 
Italian record by a degiee and a quarter. I had given him 
the post of honour in command of my last supporting party 
for three reasons : first, because of his magnificent handling 
of the Roosevelt ; second, l)ecause he had cheerfully and gladly 
stood between me and every possible minoi annoyance from 
the start of the expedition to that day ; third, because it 
seemed to me right that, in view of the noble work of Great 
Britain in Arctic exploration, a British subject should, next 
to an American, be able to say that he had stood nearest the 
North Pole. 

With the departure of Bartlett, the main party now con- 
sisted of my own division and Henson’s. My men were 
Egingwah and Seegloo ; Henson’s men were Ootah and 
Ooqueah. We had five sledges and forty dogs, the pick of 
one hundred and forty with which we had left the ship. With 
these we were ready novr for the final lap of the journey. 

We were now one hundred and thirty-three nautical miles 
from the Pole. Pacing back and forth in the lee of the pres- 
sure ridge near which our igloos were built, I made out my 
programme. Every nerve must be strained to make five 
marches of at least twenty-five miles each, crowding these 
marches in such a way as to bring us to the end of the fifth 
march by noon, to permit an immediate latitude observation. 
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Weather and leads permitting, I believed that I could do 
this. From the improving character of the ice, and in view 
of the recent northerly winds, I hoped that I should have no 
serious trouble with the going. 

If for any reason I fell short of these proposed distances, 
I had two methods in reserve for making up the deficit. One 
was to double the last march — that is, make a good march, 
have tea and a hearty lunch, rest the dogs a little, and then 
go on again, without sleep. The other was, at the conclusion 
of my fifth march, to push on with one light sledge, a double 
team of dogs, and one or two of the party, leaving the rest 
in eamp. Even should the going be worse than was then 
anticipated, eight marches like the three from 85° 48' to 86° 38', 
or six similar to our last one, would do the trick. 

Underlying all these calculations was the ever-present 
knowledge that a twenty -hours’ gale would open leads of water 
which might be impassable, and that all these plans would be 
negatived. 

As I paced to and fro, making out my plans, I remembered 
that three years ago that day we had crossed the “ big lead ” 
on our way north, April 1, 1906. A comparison of conditions 
now and then filled me with hope for the future. 

This was the time for which I had reserved all my energies, 
the time for which I had worked for twenty-two years, for 
wiiich I had Uved the simple life and trained myself as for a 
race. In spite of my years, I felt fit for the demands of the 
coming days and was eager to be on the trail. As for my 
party, my equipment, and my supplies, they were perfect, 
beyond my most sanguine dreams of earlier years. My party 
might be regarded as an ideal which had now come to realixa- 
tion — as loyal and responsive to my will as the fingers of my 
right hand. 

My four Eskimos carried the technique of dogs, sledges, ice, 
and cold as their racial heritage. Henson and Ootah had 
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been my companions at tlie farthest point on the expedition 
three years before. Egingwah and Seegloo had been in Clark’s 
division, which had such a narrow escape at that time, having 
been obliged for several days io subsist upon their sealskin 
boots, all their other food being gone. 

And the fifth was young Ooqueah, who had never before 
served in any expedition ; but who was, it possible, even more 
willing and eager than the others to go with me wherever I 
should elect. For he was ntway-. thifiking of the great trciis- 
ures which I hed pronvsid each the men who should go 
to the farthest point with mc--xvhalc-b lat, litic, shotgun, 
ammunition, knives, etc. — wealth beyond the wildest dreams 
of Eskimos, which should win for liirn llic daughter of old 
Ikwah of Cape York, on whom he Lad si t ])is heart. 

All these men had a bhnd confidence that I w ould somehow 
get them back to land. But 1 recognized fully that all the 
impetus of the party centred in me. Wliatever pace I set, 
the others would make good ; but if I played out , they would 
stop like a car wdth a punctured tire. I had no fault to find 
with the conditions, and I faced them with confidence. 
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THE FINAL SPURT BEGUN 

A t tins time it may be appropriate to say a word regarding 
my reasons for selecting Henson as my fellow traveller 
to the Pole itself. In this selection I acted exactly as I have 
done on all my expeditions for the last fifteen years. He has 
in those years always been with me at my point farthest north. 
Moreover, Henson was the best man I had with me for this kind 
of work, with the exception of the Eskimos, who, with their 
racial inheritance of ice technique, and their ability to handle 
sledges and dogs, were more necessary to me, as members of 
my own in^vidual party, than any white man could have been. 
Of course they could not lead, but they could follow and drive 
dogs better than any White man. 

Henson, with his years of Arctic experience, was almost as 
skilful at this work as an Eskimo. He could handle dogs and 
sledges. He was a part of the travelling machine. Had I 
taken another member of the expedition also, he would have 
been a passenger, necessitating the carrying of extra rations 
and other impedimenta. It would have amounted to an 
additional load on the sledges, while the taking of Henson 
was in the interest of economy of weight. 

The second reason was that while Henson was more useful 
to me than any other member of my expedition when it came 
to travelling with my last party over the polar ice, he would 
not have been so competent as the white members of the 
expedition in getting himself and his party back to the 
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H Henson had been sent badk with one of the snpportiiig 
parties from a distance far ont on the ice, and if he had encomt^ 
ered conditions similar to those which we had to face on the 
return jonrney in 1906, ho and his party would never have 
reached the land. While faithful to me, and when tdth me 
more effective in covering dlBlance with a sledge than any of 
the others, he had net, as a racial inheritance, the daring and 
initiative of Bartlett, or Marvin, or Macmillan, or Borup. I 
owed it to him not to subject him to dangers and respon- 
sibilities which he was tctfipcramentally nnfit to face. 

As to the dogs, most o£ them were powerful males, as hard 
as iron, in good condition, but without an ounce of superfluous 
fat ; and, by reason of the care which I had taken of them up 
to this point, they were all in good spirits, lik(5 the men. The 
sledges, which were being repaired that day, were also in good 
condition. My food and fuel supplies were ample for forty 
days, and by the gradual utilization of the dogs themselves 
for reserve food, might be made to last fifty days if it came to 
a pinch. 

As the Eskimos worked away at reiiairing the sledges while 
we rested there on the first day of April, they stopped from 
time to time to eat some of the boiled dog which the surplus 
numbers in Bartlett’s returning team had enabled them to 
have. They had killed one of the poorest dogs and boiled it, 
using the splinters of an extra broken sledge for fuel under their 
cooker. It was a change for them from the pemmican diet. 
It was fresh meat, it was hot, and they seemed thoroughly to 
enjoy it. But though I remembered many times when from 
sheer staivation I had been glad to eat dog meat raw, I did not 
feel inclined to join in the feast of my dusky friends. 

A little after midnight, on the morning of April 2, after a 
few hours of sound, warm, and refreshing sleep, and a hearty 
breakfast, I started to lift the trail to the north, leaving the 
others to pack, hitch up, and follow. As I climbed the pressure 
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fid^ back of otir igloo, I took up another hole in my belt, the 
third since I left the land — ^thirty-two days before. Every 
man and dog of us was as lean and flat-bellied as a board, and 
as hard. 

Up to this time I had intentionally kept in the rear, to 
straighten out any little hitch or to encourage a man with a 
broken sledge, and to see that everything was in good marching 
order* Now I took my proper place in the lead. Though I 
held myself in check, I felt the keenest exhilaration, and even 
exultation, as I climbed over the pressure ridge and breasted 
the keen air sweeping over the mighty ice, pure and straight 
from the Pole itself. 

These feelings were not in any way dampened when I plunged 
off the pressure ridge into water mid-thigh deep, where the 
pressure had forced down the edge of the floe north of us and 
had allowed the water to flow in under the surface snow. My 
boots and trousers were tight, so that no water could get inside, 
and as the water froze on the fur of my trousers I scraped it 
off with the blade of the ice lance which I carried, and was no 
worse for my involuntary morning plunge. I thought of my 
unused bath tub on the Roosevelt, three hundred and thirty 
nautical miles to the south, and smiled. 

It was a fine marching morning, clear and sunlit, with a tem- 
perature of minus 25®, and the wind of the past few days had 
subsided to a gentle breeze. The going was the best we had had 
since leaving the land. The floes were large and old, hard and 
level, with patches of sapphire blue ice (the pools of the preced- 
ing summer). While the pressure ridges surrounding them 
were stupendous, some of them fifty feet high, they were not 
especially hard to negotiate, either through some gap or up 
the gradual slope of a huge drift of snow. The brilliant sun- 
light, the good going save for the pressure ridges, the conscious- 
ness that we were now well started on the last lap of our journey; 
and the joy of again being in the lead affected me like wine. 
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The yem seemed to drop from me, aod I felt as I hed lelt in 
those days fifteen years before, when I headed my little party 
across the great ice^cap of Greenland, leaving twenty and 
twenty-five miles behind my snowshoes day after day, and on 
a spurt stretching it to thirty or forty. 

Perhaps a man nlways thinks of the very beginning of his 
work when he feels it is nearing it'^ end. The appearance of 
the ice-fields to the north thi^^ dey, large and level, the brilliant 
blue of the sky, the bitiT»«^ eharacter of the wind — everything 
excepting the snrfaet of the ice, ^^hich on the gr at cap is 
absolutely dead level with a straight lino for a horizon — ^re- 
minded me of those marches of the long ago. 

The most marked difference was the shadows, which on the 
ice-cap are absent entirely, but on the polar ice, whore the great 
pressure ridges stand out in bold relief, are deep and dark. 
Then, too, there are on the polar ice those little patches of 
sapphire blue already mentioned, made from the water pools 
of the preceding summer. On the Greenland icc-cap years 
ago I had been spurred on by the necessity of roacliing the 
musk-oxen of Independence Bay before my supplies gave out. 
Now I was spurred on by the necessity of making my goal, if 
possible, before the round face of the coming full moon should 
stir the tides with um^est and open a network of leads across 
OUT path. 

After some hours the sledges caught up with me. The dogs 
were so active that morning, after their day’s rest, that I was 
frequently obliged to sit on a sledge, for a few minutes, or else 
ran to keep up with them, which I did not care to do just yet. 
Our course was nearly, as the crow flies, duo north, across floe 
after floe, pressure ridge after pressure ridge, headed straight 
for some hummock or pinnacle of ice which I had lined in 
with my compass. 

lu this way we travelled for ten hours without stopping, 
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covering, I felt sure, thirty miles, though, to be conservative, 
I called it twenty-five. My Eskimos said that we had come 
as far as from the Boosevelt to Porter’s Bay, which by onr 
winter route scales thirty-five miles on the chart. Anyway, 
we were weU over the 88th parallel, in a region where no human 
being had ever been before. And whatever distance we 
made, we were likely to retain it now that the wind had ceased 
to blow from the north. It was even possible that with the 
release of the wind pressure the ice might rebound more or 
less and return us some of the hard-earned miles which it had 
stolen from us during the previous three days. 

Near the end of the march I caime upon a lead which was 
just opening. It was ten yards wide directly in front of me ; 
but a few hundred yards to the east was an apparently 
practicable crossing where the single crack was divided into 
several. I signalled to the sledges to hurry ; then, running 
to the place, I had time to pick a road across the moving ice 
cakes and retuin to help the teams across before the lead 
widened so as to be impassable. This passage was effected by 
my jumping from one cake to another, picking the way, and 
making sure that the cake would not tilt under the weight of 
the dogs and the sledge, returning to the former cake where 
the dogs were, encomaging the dogs ahead while the driver 
steered the sledge across from cake to cake, and threw his weight 
from one side to the other so that it could not overturn. We 
got the sledges across several cracks so wide that while the 
dogs had no trouble in jumping, the men had to be pretty 
active in order to follow the long sledges. Fortunately the 
sledges Avere of the new Peary type, twelve feet long. Had 
they been of the old Eskimo type, seven feet long, we might 
have had to use ropes and pull them across hand over hand on 
an ice cake. 

It is always hard to make the dogs leap a widening crack, 
though some of the best dog drivers can do it instantly, using 
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the whip and the voice, A poor dog driver would be likely 
to get everything into the water in the attempt. It is some- 
times necessary to go ahead of the dogs, holding the hand low 
and shaking it as though it contained some dainty morsel of 
food, thus inspiring them with courage for the leap. 

Perhaps a mile beyond this, the brealcing of the ice at the 
edge of a narrow lead as I landed from a jump sent me into 
the water nearly to my hips ; but as the water did not come 
above the waistband of my trousers, which were water-tight, it 
was soon scraped and bf atenoil before it had time to freeze. 

This lead not wide enough to bother the sleuges. 

As we stopped to make our camp near a huge pressure ridge, 
the sun, which was gradually getting higlier, seemed almost 
to have some warmth. Wliile w-e were building our igh'os, 
we could see, by the water clouds lying to the east and south-east 
of us some miles distant, that a wide lead w as opening in that 
direction. The approaching full moon w^as evidently getting 
in its work. 

As we had travelled on, the moon had circih^d round and 
round the heavens opposite the sun, a disk of silvc'r opposite 
a disk of gold. Looking at its pallid <an(i sj)ect-ral fa(u», from 
which the brighter light of the sun had stolen the colour, it 
seemed hard to realize that its presence there had power to 
stir the great ice-fields around us with restlessiu'ss — power 
even now, when we were so near our goal, to intemipt our 
pathway with an impassable lead. 

The moon had been our friend during the long winter, 
giving us light to hunt by for a week or two each month. Now 
it seemed no longer a friend, but a dangerous presence to be 
regarded with fear. Its power, which had before been bene- 
ficent, was now malevolent and incalculably potent for evil. 

When we awoke early in the morning of April 3, after a few 
hours’ sleep, we found the weather still clear and calm. There 

were some broad heavy pressure ridges in the beginning of this 
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, tKlureh, {Mod veliad to use pickaxes qtiite freely. Tbis delayed 
nS a Uttle, bnt as soon as we struck the level old floes we tried 
to rnake up for lost time. As the daylight was now continuous 
we oonld travel as long as we pleased, and sleep as little as we 
must. We hustled along for ten horns again, as we had before, 
Tna,1riTig only twenty nules because of the early delay with the 
pickaxes and another brief delay at a narrow lead. We were 
now halfway to the 89th parallel, and I had been obliged to 
take up another hole in my belt. 

Some gigantic rafters were seen during this march, but 
they were not in our path. All day long we had heard the ice 
grinding and groaning on all sides of us, but no motion was 
visible to our eyes. Either the ice was slacking back into 
equilibrium, sagging northward after its release from the wind 
pressure, or else it was feeling the influence of the spring tides 
of the full moon. On, on we pushed, and I am not ashamed 
to confess that my pulse beat high, for the breath of success 
seemed already in my nostrils. 






CHAPTER XXXI 

ONLY ONE DAY FROM THE POLE 


W ITH every parsing day e/en. the Eskimos were becom- 
ing more eager and interested, notwithstanding the 
fatigue of the long nieiches. As wo stopjied to make camp, 
they would climb to some pinnacle of ice and ‘^.train their eyes 
to the north, wondering if the Pole was in sight, for they were 
now certain that we should get there this time. 

We slept only a few hours the next night, hitting the trail 
again a little before midnight between the 3rd and 4th of April. 
The weather and the going were even better than the day before. 
The surface of the ice, except as interrupted by infrequent 
pressure ridges, w^as as level as the glacial fringe from Hecla to 
Cape Columbia, and harder. I rejoiced at the thought that 
if the weather held good I should be able to get in ray five 
marches before noon of the 6th. 

Again we travelled for ten hours straight ahead, the dogs 
often on the trot and occasionally on the run, and in those tea 
hours we reeled off at least twenty-five miles. 1 had a slight 
accident that day, a sledge runner having passed over the side 
of my right foot as I stumbled while running beside a team ; 
but the hurt was not severe enough to keep me from travelling. 

Near the end of the day we crossed a lead about one hun- 
dred yards wide, on young ice so thin that, as I ran ahead to 
guide the dogs, I was obliged to slide iny feet and travel wide, 
bear style, in order to distribute my weight, while the men let 
the sledges and dogs come over by themselves, ghding across 
where they could. The last two men came over on all fours. 
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I watched them from the other side with my heart in my 
mdnth — watched the ice bending under the weight of the 
sledges and the men. As one of the sledges neared the north 
side, a runner cut clear through the ice, and I expected every 
moment that the whole thing, dogs and all, would go through 
the ice and down to the bottom. But it did noh 

This dash reminded me of that day, nearly three years 
before, when in order to save our lives we had taken desperate 
chances in recrossing the “ Big Lead ” on ice similar to this — 
ice that buckled under us and through which my toe cut several 
times as I slid my long snowshoes over it. A man who should 
wait for the ice to be really safe would stand small chance 
of getting far in these latitudes. Travelling on the polar 
ice, one takes aU kinds of chances. Often a man has the choice 
between the possibility of drowning by going on or starving 
to death by standing still, and challenges fate with the briefer 
and less painful chance. 

That night we were all pretty tired, but satisfied with our 
progress so far. We were almost inside of the 89th parallel, 
and I wrote in my diary : “ Give me three more days of this 
weather ! ” The temperature at the beginning of the march 
had been minus 40°. That night I put all the poorest dogs 
in one team and began to eliminate and feed them to the others, 
as it became necessary. 

We stopped for only a short sleep, and early in the evening 
of the same day, the 4th, we struck on again. The tempera- 
ture was then minus 36°, the going was the same, but the 
sledges always haul more easily when the temperature rises, 
and the dogs were on the trot much of the time. Toward the 
end of the march we came upon a lead running north and south, 
and as the young ice was thick enough to support the teams, 
we travelled on it for two hours, the dogs galloping along and 
reeling off the miles in a way that delighted my heart. The 
light air which had blown from the south during the first few 
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lioixrs of the march veered to the east and grew keener as lAe 
honrs wore on. 

I had not dared to hope for such progress as we were 
making. Still the biting cold would have been impossible 
to face by any one not fortified by an inflexible purpose. The 
bitter wind burned our faces so that they cracked, and long 
after we got into camp each day they pained us so that we 
could hardly go to sleep. The Eskimos complained much, and 
at every camp fixed their far clothing about their faces, waists, 
knees, and wrids. They also complained o'" tleir noses, 
which I had never known them to do bcfo.e. The air was as 
keen and bitter at frozen sttjl. 

At tne next camp I had another of the dogs killed. If was 
now exactly six weeks since we left the Roosevelt, and I felt 
as if the goal were in sight. I intended the next day, weather 
and ice permitting, to make a long march, ‘‘ boil the kettle ” 
midway, and then go on again without sleep, trying to make 
up the five miles which we had lost on April 3. 

During the daily march my mind and body were too busy 
with the problem of covering as many miles of distance as 
possible, to permit me to enjoy the beauty of the frozen wilder- 
ness through which we tramped. But at the end of the day’s 
march, while the igloos were being built, I usually had a few 
minutes in which to look about me and to realize thepicturesque- 
nesB of our situation — we the only living things in a track- 
less, colourless, inhospitable desert of ice. Nothing but the 
hostile ice, and far more hostile icy water, lay between our 
remote place on the world’s map and the utmost tips of the 
lands of Mother Earth. 

I knew of course that there was always a possibility that 
we might still end our lives up there, and that our conquest 
of the unknown spaces and silences of the polar void might 
remain, for ever unknown to the world which we had left be- 
hind. But it was hard to realize this. That hope which is 
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said to spring eternal in the human breast always buoyed 
me up with the belief that, as a matter of course, we should be 
able to return along the white road by which we had come. 

Sometimes I would climb to the top of a pinnacle of ice to 
the north of our camp and strain my eyes into the whiteness 
which lay beyond, trying to imagine myself already at the 
Pole. We had come so far, and the capricious ice had placed 
so few obstructions in our path, that now I dared to loose my 
fancy, to entertain the image which my will had heretofore 
forbidden to my imagination— the image of ourselves at the goal. 

We had been very fortunate with the leads so far, but I 
was in constant and increasing dread lest we should encounter 
an impassable one toward the very end. With every succes- 
sive march, my fear of such impassable leads had increased. 
At every pressure ridge I found myself hurrying breathlessly 
forward, fearing there might be a lead just beyond it, and when 
I arrived at the summit I would catch my breath with relief — 
only to find myself hurrying on in the same way at the next 
ridge. 

At our camp on April 5 I gave the party a little more sleep 
than at the previous ones, as we were all pretty well played out 
and in need of rest. I took a latitude sight, and this indicated 
our position to be 89° 25', or thirty- five miles from the Pole; 
but I determined to make the next camp in time for a noon 
observation, if the sun should be visible. 

, Before midnight on the 5th we were again on the trait. 
The weather was overcast, and there was the same grey and 
shadowlcss light as on the march after Marvin had turned 
back. The sky was a colourless pall gradually deepening 
to almost black at the horizon, and the ice was a ghastly and 
chalky white, like that of the Greenland ice-cap — just the 
colours which an imaginative artist would paint as a polar 
icescape. How different it seemed from the glittering fields, 
canopied with blue and lit by the sun and full moon, over 
which ^ye had been travelling for the last four days. 
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The going was even better than before. There was hardly 
any snow on the hard grannlar surface of the old and the 
sapphire blue lakes were larger than ever. The temperature 
had risen to minus 15°, *vhicb, reducing the fiiction of the 
sledges, gave the dogs the appearance of having caught the 
high spirits of the party, gome of them ev^tn tossed their 
heads and barked and yeliud as they travelled. 

Notwithstanding the gicyness of the day, and the melan- 
choly aspect of the surrouifuliiig world, by some strange shift of 
feeling the fear the ^.eads had fallen from me ev^inj'leteiy. I 
now felt that success was certain, and, ru twitbslanding the 
physical exhaustior, of the forcrd mareiies of the last five days, 
I went tirelessly on and on, the Eskimos following almost 
automatically, though 1 knew^ that they must feel the weariness 
which my excited brain made me incapabh* of fettling. 

When we had covered, as I estimated, a good fifte(‘n miles, 
we halted, made tea, ate lunch, and nested the dogs. Then w^e 
went on for another estimated fifleen miles. In t welve hours’ 
actual travelling time we made thirty miles. Many laymen 
have wondered why we were able to travc^l faster after the 
sending back of each of the supporting parties, (ts})(‘cially after 
the last one. To any man exi)erienced in the liandling of 
troops, this will need no explanation. The larger the party and 
the greater the number of sledges, the greater is tlie chanec^of 
breakages or delay for one reason or another. A largo party 
cannot be forced as rapidly as a small party. 

Take a regiment, for instance. Tli(*> r(‘giment (‘onld not 
make as good an average daily march for a number of forced 
marches as could a picked company of that regiment. {The 
picked company could not make as good an average march for 
a number of forced marches as could a picked file of men from 
that particular company ; and this file could not make the 
same average for a certain number of forced marches that the 
fastest traveller in the whole regiment could make. 
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So thitt, with my party reduced to fire picked men, every 
man, dog, and sledge under my indiridual eye, myself in the 
lead, and all recognizing that the moment had now come 
to let onrselyes out for all there was in us, we naturally bettered 
our previous speed. 

When Bartlett left us the sledges had been practically 
rebuilt, all the best dogs were in our pack, and we all under- 
stood that we must attain our object and get back as quickly 
as we possibly could. The weather was in our favour. The 
average march for the whole journey from the land to the Pole 
was over fifteen miles. We had repeatedly made marches of 
twenty miles. Our average for five marches from the point 
where the last supporting party turned back was about 
twenty-six miles. 
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CHAPTER XXXir 
WE REACH ! HE POLE 

T he last march no^tliwa^^d ceded at ten o’clock of the (ore* 
noon of April 6. i had now made the five marches 
planned from ihe point at which Bartlet*} turned back, and 
my reckoning showed that we ^ere in the unmediate neigh- 
bimrhood of the goal of all our striving. After the usual 
arrangements for going into camp, at approximate local noon, 
on the Columbia meridian, I made the first observation at our 
polar camp. It indicated otir position as SO"" 57'. 

We were now at the end of the last Icng march of the upward 
journey. Yet with the Pole actually in sight I was too weary 
to take the last few steps. The accumulated weariness of all 
those days and nights of forced marches and insufficient 
sleep, constant peril and anxiety, seemed to roll across me 
all at once. I was actually too exhausted to realize at the 
moment that my life’s purpose had been achieved. As 
soon as our igloos had be^n completed, and we had eaten 
our dinner and double-rationed the dogs, I turned in for a 
few hours of absolutely necessary sleep, Henson and the 
Eskimos having unloaded the sledges and got them in readiness 
for such repairs as were necessary. But, weary though I was, 
I could not sleep long. It was, therefore, only a few hours 
later when I woke. The first thing I did after awaking was to 
write these words in my diary : The Pole at last. The prize 
of three centuries. My dream and goal for twenty years. 
Mine at last ! I cannot bring myself to realize it. It seems 
all so simple and commonplace.” 

17 
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Bver3rthmg was in readiness for an observation ^ at 6 p m 
Oolnmbia meridian time, in case tbe sky should be dear, bat 
at that hour it was, unfortunately, still overcast. But as there 

^ The instruments used in taking observations for latitude may be either a 
sextant and an artificial horizon, or a small theodolite. Both of ; these instruments 
were taken on the sledge journey ; but the theodolite was not used, owing to the 
low altitude of the sun. Had the expedition been delayed on the return until 
May or June, the theodolite would then have been of value in determining position 
and variation of the compass. 

The method of taking meridian observations with a sextant and an artificial 
horizon on a polar sledge journey is as follows : If there is any wind, a semicircu- 
lar wind-guard of snow blocks, two tiers high, is put up, opening to the south. 
If there is no wind, this is not necessary. 

The instrument box is firmly bedded in the snow, which is packed down to a 
firm bearing and snow is packed around the box. Then something, usually a 
skin, is thrown over the snow, partly to prevent any possible warmth from the 
sun melting the snow and shifting the beeiring of the box ; partly to protect the 
eyes of the observer from the intense reflected glare of light from the snow. 

The mercury trough of the artificial horizon is placed on top of the level box, 
and the mercury, which has been thoroughly warmed in the igloo, is poured into 
the trough until it is full. In the case of the special wooden trough devised and 
used on the last expedition, it was possible to bring the surface of the mercury 
level with the edges of the trough, thus enabling us to read angles very close 
to the horizon. 

The mercury trough is covered with what is called the roof — a metal frame- 
work carrying two pieces of very accurately ground glass, set inclined, like 
the opposite sides of the roof of a house. The object of this roof is to prevent 
any slightest breath of wind disturbing the surface of the mercury and so dis- 
torting the sun’s image in it, and also to keep out any fin© snow or frost crystals 
that may be in the atmosphere. In placing the trough and the roof on the top 
of the instrument box, the trough is placed so that its longer diameter will be 
directed toward the sun. 

A skin is then thrown down on the snow close to the box and north of it, and 
the observer lies down flat on his stomEich on this, with his head to the south, 
and head and sextant close to the artificial horizon. He rests both elbows 
on the snow, holding the sextant firmly in both hands, and moving his head 
and the instrument until the image or part of the image of the sun is seen reflected 
in the surface of the mercury. 

The principle on which the latitude of the observer is obtained from the alti- 
tude of the sun at noon is very simple. It is this : That the latitude of the observer 
is equal to the distance of the centre of the sun from the zenith, plus the declm^ 
tion of the sun for that day and hoxir. 

The declination of the sun for any place at any hour may be obtained from 
tables prepared for that purpose, which give the declination for noon of every 
day on the Greenwich meridian, and the hourly change in the declination. 

Such tables for the months of February, March, April, May, June, and July, 
together with tlie ordinary tables for refraction to minus 10® Fahrenheit I had 
with me on pages torn from the NauHcal Almanac and Navigator, 
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wetB indications that it would dear before long, two of th# 
Eskimos and myself made ready a light sledge carrying only 
the instruments, a dn of pemmican^ and one or two skins ; 
and drawn by a double team of dogs, we pushed on an estimated 
distance of ten miles. While we travelled, the sky deared, and 
at the end of the journey, I was able to get a satisfactory seri^ 
of observations at Columbia meridian midnight. These observa- 
tions indicated t.nat cnr position was then beyond the Pole. 

Nearly everything in the circumstances which then sur- 
rounded us seemed too strange to be thoroughb; rerlized, but 
oue of the strangest cf those circumstances L:eemed to me to be 
the fact that, in a ntarch of only a few hours, I had passed from 
the western to the eastern hemisphere and had verified my 
position at the summit of the world. It v as harci to realize 
that, on the first miles of this brief march, wo had been travel- 
ling due north, while, on the last few miles of ihe same march, 
we had been travelling south, although we had all the time been 
travelling precisely in the same direction. It would be difficult 
to imagine a better illustration of the fact that most things are 
relative. Again, please consider the uncommon circumstance 
that, in order to return to our camp, it now became necessary 
to turn and go north again for a few miles and then to go 
directly south, all the time travelling in the same direction. 

As we passed back along that trail which none had ever 
seen before or would ever see again, certain reflections in- 
truded themselves which, I think, may fairly be called unique. 
East, west, and north had disappeared for us. Only one 
direction remained and that was south. Every breeze which 
could possibly blow upon us, no matter from what point of the 
horizon, must be a south wind. Where we were, one day 
and one night constituted a year, a hundred such days and 
nights constituted a century. Had we stood in that spot 
during the six months of the Arctic winter night, we should 
have seen every star of the northern hemisphere circling the 
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Ay at libe some distanee from the horizon, mth Polaris (the 
Forth Star) practically in the zenith. 

All during onr march back to camp the snn was swinging 
around in its ever-moving circle. At six o’clock on the morn- 
ing of April 7, having again arrived at Camp Jesnp, I took 
another series of observations. These indicated our position 
as being four or five miles from the Pole, towards Behring 
Strait. Therefore, with a double team of dogs and a light 
sledge, I travelled directly towards the sun an estimated dis- 
tance of eight miles. Again I returned to the camp in time 
for a final and completely satisfactory series of observations 
on April 7 at noon, Columbia meridian time. These observa- 
tions gave results essentially the same as those made at the 
same spot twenty-four hours before. 

I had now taken in all thirteen single, or six and one-half 
double, altitudes of the sun, at two different stations, in 
three different directions, at four different times. All were 
under satisfactory conditions, except for the first single alti- 
tude on the sixth. The temperature during these observa- 
tions, had been from minus 11° Fahrenheit to minus 30° 
Fahrenheit, with clear sky and calm weather (except as 
already noted for the single observation on the sixth). I 
give here a facsimile of a t3npical set of these observations. 
(See pages 264 and 265,) 

In traversing the ice in these various directions as I had 
done, I had allowed approximately ten miles for possible 
errors in my observations, and at some moment during these 
marches and counter-marches, I had passed over or very 
near the point * where north and south apd east and west 
blend into one. 

* Ignontnoe and misconception of all polar matters seems so widespread and 
^CHnprehenaive, that it appeals advisable to introduce here a few a b c paragraphs. 
Any one interested can supplement these by reading the introductory parts of 
Any good elementary school geography or astronomy. 

The North Pole (that is, the geographical pole as distinguished from the 
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Of couM© there were some more or less informai oerenumleB 
connected with our anival at our difficult destination, but 
they were not of a very elaborate character. We pin-tifaui 
five flags at the top of the world. The first one was a silk 

magnetic pole, wid iliia appeara to be tho first and moet general stumbling 
block of the ignorant), is simply the point wliere that uuaginary line known aa 
the earth’s axis — that is. the line Oii wlach the eartli revolves in its daily mctioijh— 
intersects the eartli's surface. 

Some of tlie recent sobc' diflciuaions as to the sixe of the North Pole, whether 
it was as big as a quarter, or a hat, or a township, have been intensely ludicrous. 

Precisely speaking, the NortI Polo jg simply a maihomatica’ point, and there- 
foro, in accordance with tho uiathcmaticsl definition of a fx;>int, it hsM neither 
length, breadth, nor thickness. 

Tf the question is spiked, how closely can the Polo determined (this is the- 
point which has muddlod some of the ignorant wiseac-i-es), the answer will be j 
That depends upon the character of tho instrunionts used, the ability of the 
observer using them, and tho number of obseivationa taken. 

If there were land at the Pole, and pow'erful inctrumonts of great precision, 
such as are used in the world’s great observatories, w’ore mounted there on suit- 
able foundations and used by practised observers for repeated observations 
extending over years, then it would bo possible to detenuine the position of the 
Pole with great precision. 

With ordinary field ii*8trumont«, transit, tfieodoHte, or sextant, an extended 
series of observations by an expert observer should permit the determination, 
of the Pole within entirely satisfactory limits, but not with the same precision 
as by the first method. 

A single observation at sea with sextant and the natural horizon, as usually 
taken by the master of a ship, is assumed under ordinary satisfactory conditions 
to give the observer’s position within about a mile. 

In regard to the difficulties of taking observations in the Arctic regions, I 
have found a tendency on the pari of experts who, however, have not had 
practical experience in tho arctic regions rhemsoives, to overestimate and 
exaggerate the difficulties and drawbacks of making these observations due to- 
the cold. 

My personal experieiroo has Ixxm that, to an oxperienood observer, dressed 
in furs and t.a-king observations in calm weather, in temjieratures not exceeding 
say 40® below 2 sero Fahrenheit, the difficulties of iho work resulting from ookl 
alone are not serious. The amount and character of errors due to the efl^Jt of 
€K>ld upon the instrument might perhaps be a subject for discussion, and for distinci 
differences of opinion. ^ u 

My persema) experience has been that my most serious trouble was with the 

eyas. 

To ei'es which have been subjected to brilliant and unremitting 
for da^ym and weeks, and to the strain of continually setting a course with we 
eompaas, and travelling towards a fixed point in such light, the taking ^ * (T. 
of observations is usually a nightmare ; and the strain of 
piaoise contact of the sun’s images, and of reading the vernier, sfi m W p ^ 
light of which only those who have taken observations in bright sunagii* 
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Jljnexican flag which Mrs. Peaiy gave me fliteen years ago. 
l%at flag has done more travelling in high latitudes than any 
evelf made. I carried it wrapped about my body on 
■every one of my expeditions northward after it came into my 
possession, and I left a fragment of it at each of my successive 
“ farthest norths ” : Cape Morris K. Jesup, the northernmost 
point of land in the known world ; Cape Thomas Hubbard, 
the northernmost known point of Jesup Land, west of Grant 
land ; Cape Columbia, the northernmost point of North 
American lands ; and my farthest north in 1906, latitude 
87° 6' in the ice of the polar sea. By the time it actually 
reached the Pole, therefore, it was somewhat worn and dis- 
coloured. 

A broad diagonal section of this ensign would now mark 
the farthest goal of earth — the place where I and my dusky 
companions stood. 

It was also considered appropriate to raise the colours of 
the Delta Kappa Epsilon fraternity, in which I was initiated 
a member while an undergraduate student at Bowdoin Col- 
lege, the “ World’s Ensign of Liberty and Peace,” with its 

unbroken snow expanse in the Arctic regions can form any conception, usually 
leaves the eyes bloodshot and smarting for hours afterwards. 

The continued series of observations in the vicinity of the Pole, noted above, 
left me with eyes that were, for two or three days, useless for anything requiring 
careful vision, and had it been necessary for me to set a course during the first 
two or throe days of our return I should have found it extremely trying. 

Snow goggles, as worn by us continually, during the mflurch, while helping, 
do not entirely relieve the eyes from strain, and during a series of observations, 
the eyes become extremely tired and at times uncertain. 

Various autliorities will give different estimates of the probable errOT in 
observations taken at the Pole. I am personally inclined to think that an 
allowance of five miles is an equitable one. 

No one, except those entirely ignorant of such matters, has imagined for a 
moment that I was able to determine with my instruments the precise position 
of the Pole ; but after having determined its position approximately, then, setlang 
an arbitrary allowance of about ten miles for possible errors of the mstrumentB 
.and myself as observer, and then crossing and recrossing that ten mile area in 
various directions, no one except the most ignorant will have any doubt but 
that, at some time, I passed close to the precise point, and, perhapsi actually 
walked over it. 
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red, white, and blue, in a field of white, the Navy Leagne 
flag, and the Bed Cross flag. 

Aftor I had jdanted the American flag in the ice, I told 
Henson to time the Eskimos for three rousing cheers, which 
they gave with the greatest enthusiasm. Thereupon, I shook 
hands with ea<‘h member of the party— surely a suffldentiiy 
unceremonious affair to meet with the approval of the most 
democratic. The Eskimos were childishly delighted with 
our success. While, „ourse, they did not realize its import- 
ance fully, or its w^jild-widr siguiflcance, they did understand 
that it meant the final achievement of a task upon which 
they had seen me engaged mr many yeais. 

Then, m a space between the ice blocks of a pressure ridge, 
I deposited a glass bottle containing a diagonal strip of my 
flag and records of which the following is a copy: 

eo N. Lat., North Poib, 
Apiil, 6, 1909. 

Arrived here to-day, 27 marches fiom C. Columbia* 

I have with me 5 men, Matthew Henson, coloured, Oo-tah, 
E-ging-wah, See-gloo, and Oo-ke-ah, Eskimos; 5 sledges and 
38 dogs. My ship, the S.S. Boosevdt, is in winter quarters at 
C. Sheridan, 90 miles east of Columbia. 

The expedition under my command which has succeeded 
in reaching the Pole, is under the auspices of the Pea.ry Arctio 
Club of New York City, and has been fitted out and sent north 
by the members and friends of the club for the purpose of 
securing this geographical prize, if possible, for the honour 
and prestige of the United States of America. 

The officers of the club are Thomas H. Hubbard, of New 
York, President ; Zenas Crane, of Mass., Vice-president ; 
Herbert L. Bridgman, of New York, Secretary and Treasurer. 

1 start back for Cax>6 Columbia to-morrow, 

Eobeet E. Pbabt, 

United Staie* Navy. 
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90 Lat., Noeth Pole, 
Apiil 0, 1909. 

I bave to-day hoisted the national ensign of the United 
States of America at this place, which my observations indicate 
to be the North Polar axis of the earth, and have formally 
tahen possession of the entire region, and adjacent, for and in 
the name of the President of the United States of America. 

I leave this record and United SJates flag in possession. 

Eobeet E. Peaey, 

United States Navy. 

If it were possible for a man to arrive at 90” north lati- 
tude without being utterly exhausted, body and brain, he would 
doubtless enjoy a series of unique sensations and reflections. 
But the attainment of the Pole was the culmination of days 
and weeks of forced marches, physical discomfort, insuflicient 
sleep, and racking anxiety. It is a wise provision of nature 
that the human consciousness can grasp only such degree of 
intense feeling as the brain can endure, and the grim guardians 
of earth’s remotest spot will accept no man as guest until he 
has been tried and tested by the severest ordeal. 

Perhaps it ought not to have been so, but when I knew for 
a certainty that we had reached the goal, there was not a thing 
in the world I wanted but sleep. But after I had a few hours 
of it, there succeeded a condition of mental exaltation which 
made further rest impossible. For more than a score of years 
that point on the earth’s surface had been the object of my 
every effort. To attain it my whole being, physical, mental, 
and moral, had been dedicated. Many times my own life and 
the lives of those with me had been risked. My own material 
and forces and those of my friends had been devoted to this 
object. This journey was my eighth into the Arctic wilder- 
ness. In that wflderness I had Bi>ent nearly twelve years out 
of the twenty-three between my thirtieth and my fifty-third 
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year, and the interveiung time spen*^ in dydieed oommnnities 
doling that penod had been mainly occupied with preparaMona 
for returaing to tne wilderness. The determination to teach 
the Pole had become so much a part of my being that, strange 
as it may seem, I long ago ceased to think of myself save as ui 
instrument for the attainment of that end. To the layman 
this may seem strange, but an inventor can understand it, or 
an artist, or any oix^? who has devoted himself for years upon 
years to the service of au idea. 

But though my m.nd was busy at int“rvals during those 
thirty hours spent at the FoI<* with the ixhilaratiiig thought 
that my dream had come trie, there was one reeolleetion of 
other times that, now and then, intiudod itself with startling 
distinctness. It was the reeollcctior oi a day thre* years 
before, April 21, 1906, when after making a fight with ice, 
open water, and storms, the expedition which I commanded 
had been forced to turn back from 87” 6' north latitude because 
our supply of food would carry us no further. And the con- 
trast between the terrible depression of that day and the exalta- 
tion of the present moment was not the least pleasant ftiature 
of our brief stay at the Pole. During the daik moments of 
that return journey in 1906, 1 bad told myself that I was only 
one in a long list of Arctic explorers, dating back through the 
centuries, all the way from Henry Hudson to the Duke of the 
Abruzzi, and including Franklin, Kane, and Melvilhi — a long 
list of valiant men who had striven and failed. I told myself 
that I had only succeeded at the price of the best years of my 
life in adding a few links to the chain that led from the parallels 
of civilization towards the polar centre, but that, after all, at 
the end the only word I had to write was failure. 

But now, while quartering the ice in various directions 
from our camp, I tried to realize that, after twenty-three 
years of straggles and discouragement, I had at last suct^eded 
in placing the flag of my country at the goal of the world’s 
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desize. It is not easy to write about sndi a tMng, but I knew 
that we were going back to civilization witli the last of the 
great adventore stories — a story the world had been waiting 
to hear for nearly fonr hundred years, a story which was to 
be told at last under the folds of the Stars and Strips, the 
that during a lonely and isolated life had come to be for 
me the symbol of home and everything I loved — and mi^t 
never see again. 

The thirty hours at the Pole, what with my marchings and 
counter-marchings, together with the observations and records, 
were pretty well crowded. I found time, however, to write 
to Mrs. Peary on a United States postal card which I had 
found on the ship during the winter. It had been my custom 
at various important stages of the journey northward to write 
such a note in order that, if anything serious happened to me, 
these brief communications might ultimately reach her at the 
hands of survivors. This was the card, which later reached 
Mrs. Peary at Sydney : 


“90 Noeth Latitude, April 7th. 

“ My dear Jo, 

“ I have won out at last. Have been here a day. I start 
for home and you in an hour. Love to the ‘kidsies.’ 

“ Beet.” 


In the afternoon of the 7th, after flying our flags and 
taking our photographs, we went into our igloos and tried 
to sleep a little, before starting south again. 

I could not sleep and my two Eskimos, Seegloo and Eging- 
wah, who occupied the igloo with me, seemed equally restless. 
They turned from side to side, and when they were quiet I 
could tell from their uneven breathing that they were not 
asleep. Though they had not been specially excited the 
day before when I told them that we had reached the goal, 
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tawy also seined to be under the same exhllaratiiigiiiaueBoe 
which made sleep impossible for me. 

Finally I rose, and telling my men mid the three men in 
the other igloo, who were equally wakeful, that we would 
try to make our last camp, some thirty miles to the south, 
before we slept, I gave orders to hitch up the dogs and lie off. 
It seemed unwise to waste such perfect travelling weather 
in tosMng about on the sleeping platforms of our igloos. 

Neither Henson nor the Eskimos required any urging to 
take to the trail ag&iu. They were naturally anrionc to get 
back to the land as soon as possible — aov that our work was 
done. And about four o’clock on the afternoon of the 7th 
of April we turned our backs upon the camp at the North 
Pole. 

Though intensely conscious of what I was leaving, I did 
not wait for any lingering farewell of my life’s goal. The 
event of human beings standing at the hitherto inaccessible 
summit of the earth was accomplished, and my work now lay 
to the south, where four hundred and thirteen nautical miles 
of ice floes and possibly open leads still lay between us and 
the north coast of Grant Land. One backward glance I gave 
— then turned my face toward the south and toward the 
future. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII 
GOOD-BYE TO THE POLE 

W E turned our backs upon the Pole at about four o’clock 
on the afternoon of April 7. Some effort has been 
made to give an adequate impression of the joy with which 
that remote spot had been reached, but however much pleasure 
we. experienced upon reaching it, I left it with only that tinge 
of sadness that sometimes flashes over one at the thought, “ this 
scene my eyes will never see again.” 

Our pleasure at being once more upon the homeward trail 
was somewhat lessened by a distinct feeling of anxiety with 
regard to the task that still lay before us. All the plans for the 
expedition were formulated quite as much with an eye toward 
a safe return from the Pole as toward the task of reaching it. 
The North Pole expedition has some relation to the problem of 
flying ; a good many people have found that, while it was not 
so very difficult to fly, the difficulties of alighting in safety 
were more considerable. 

It will be remembered, doubtless, that the greatest dangcJIrs 
of the expedition of 1905-06 were encountered not upon the 
upward journey but in the course of our return from our 
farthest north over the polar ice, for it was then that we 
encountered the implacable “ Big Lead,” whose perils so nearly 
encompassed the destruction of the entire party. And it will 
be further remembered that even after the Big Lead ” was 
safely crossed and we had barely managed to stagger ashore 
upon the inhospitable edge of northernmost Greenland we 
escaped starvation only by the narrowest possible margin. 

Memories of this narrow escape were, therefore, in the minds 
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ot every member of our little party m we toned our bacloi 
upon the Korth Pole, and I dare say that every one of m won- 
dered whether a similar experience were in store for us. We 
had found the Pole. Should we return to tell the story! 
Before we hit the trail I had a brief talk with the men of the 
party and made them understand that it was essential that 
we should reach the land before the next spring tides. To this 
end every nerve must be strained. From now on it was to 
be a case of big travel/’ littie sleep, and hustle every minute. 
My plan was t., try to mate double marches on the entire 
return journey ; that is to say, to start out, cover one north- 
ward march, make tea and Cci/t luncheon, then cover another 
march, then sleep a few hours, and push on again. As a 
matter of fact, we did not fall much short of accompdahing 
this programme. To be accurate, day in and day out we 
covered five northward marches in three return marches. 
Every day we gained on the return, lessened the chancer of the 
trail being destroyed by high winds shifting the icA\ There 
was one region just above the 87th parallel, a region about 
fifty-seven miles wide, which gave me a great dm\ of conccm 
until we had passed it. Twelve hours of strong wind blowing 
from any quarter excepting the north, would have turiunl that 
region into an open sea. I breathed a sigh of relief when we 
left the 87th parallel behind. 

It will be recalled, perhaps, that though the? expedition of 
1906—06 started for the Pole from the nerthern shore of Grant 
Land, just as did this last expedition, the former expedition 
returned by a different route, reaching land again on the 
Greenland coast. This result was caused by the fact that 
strong winds carried the ice upon which we travelled far to the 
eastward of our upward course. This time, however, we met 
with no such misfortune. For the most part we found the 
trail renewed by our supporting parties easily recognizable and 
in most cases in good condition. Moreover there was an abun- 
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4a&ee4o{ food bdth for mm and for d(^, and ao for as eqnip- 
tamt w^t we were stripped as if for radng. Nor most the 
stimtifoliDg effects of the party’s high spirits be forgotten. 
Bvaything, in short, was in onr fovonr. We crowded on all 
speed for the first five miles of onr return journey. Then we 
came to a narrow crack which was filled with recent ice, whidx 
furnished a chance to try for a sounding, a thing that had not 
been feasible at the Pole itself on account of the thickness of 
the ice. Here, however, we were able to chop through the 
ice until we stauck water. Our sounding apparatus gave us 
1,600 fathoms of water with no bottom. As the Eskimos 
were reeling in, the wire parted and both the lead and wire 
went to the bottom. With the loss of the lead and wire, the 
reel became useless, and was thrown away, lightening Ooqueah’s 
sledge by eighteen pounds. The first camp, at 89° 26', was 
reached in good time, and the march would have been a pleasant 
one for me, but for my eyes burning from the strain of the 
continued observations of the previous hours. 

After a few hours’ sleep we hurried on again, Eskimos and 
dogs on the qui <m>e. 

At this camp I began the system followed throughout the 
return march, of feeding the dogs according to the distance 
covered, that is, double rationing them when we covered two 
marches. I was able to do this, on account of the reserve 
supply of food which I had in my dogs themselves, in the event 
of our being seriously delayed by open leads. 

At the next camp we made tea and ate our lunch in the 
igloos, rested the dogs, and then pushed on again. The 
weather was fine, though there were apparently indicarions 
of a coming change. It took all of our will power to reach 
the next igloos, but we did it, and Were asleep almost before 
we had finished our supper. Without these igloos to look 
forward to and work for, we should not have made this march. 

Friday, April 9, was a wild day. All day long the wind 
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strong from the north-north^it, inoroMiog floaUy to ft 
gale, -while the thermometer hung between 18® and IBJ* bebw 
swo. AB the leads, that we had passed here on the upward 
journey were greatly widened and ne# ones had been fenned. 
We straok one just north of the 88th parallei which was at least 
a mile wide, but fortunately it was all oovered with pniotio* 
able young ioe. it was not a reassnrmg day. For the last 
haU of this march the ice was raftering all about us aud be- 
neath {«ar very feet under the pressure of the howling gale. 
Fortunately we were tiaveiling nearly before the wiad, for it 
would have been impossible to move md. follow a traU with 
the gale in our faw®. As it w^s, the dogs scudded along before 
the wind much of the time on the gallop. Under the impact 
of the storm the ice was evidently orushing soai-hwaid and 
bearing us with it. I was strongly reminded of the wild gale 
in which we regained “ storm camp ” ou our retnm march 
in 1906. Luckily there was no lateral movement of the ice, 
or we should have had serious trouble. When we camped 
that night, at 87° 47', I wrote in my diary : “ liVom h«re to 
the Pole and back has been a glorious sprint with a savage 
finish. Its results are due to hard work, little sleep, mneh 
experience, first-class equipment, and good fortune as regards 
weather and open water.” 

During the night the gale moderated and gradually died 
away, lea-ving the air very thick. All hands found the Ugbt 
extremely tr^ng to the eyes. It was almost impossible for 
UB to see the trail. Though the temperature was only 10° 
below zero, we Covered only Bartlett’s last march that day. 
We did not attelinpt to do more because the dogs were feeling 
the effects of the recent high speed and it was desired to have 
them in the best possible condition for the next day, when I 
expected some trouble with the yoni^; ice we were sure to 
meet. At this spot certaiu eliminations which we were com- 
pdled to make amoUg the dogs left us a total of thirty-five. 
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Sunday, April 11, proved a brilliant day, the sun breaking 
through the clouds soon after we left camp. The air was nearly 
cahn, the sun seemed almost hot, and its glare was intense. 
If it had not been for our smoked goggles we should have 
suffered from snow-blindness. Despite the expectation of 
trouble with which we began this march, we were agreeably 
disappointed. On the upward journey, aU this region had 
been covered with young ice, and we thought it reasonable 
to expect open water here, or at the best that the trail would 
have been obliterated ; but there had not been enough move- 
ment of the ice to break the trail. So far there had been no 
lateral — east and west — ^movement of the ice. This was the 
great, fortunate, natural feature of the home trip, and the prin- 
cipal reason why we had so little trouble. We stopped for 
lunch at the “ lead ” igloos, and as we finished our meal the 
ice opened behind us. We had crossed just in time. Here we 
noticed some fox tracks that had just been made. The animal 
was probably disturbed by our approach. 

These are the most northerly animal tracks ever seen. 

Inspirited by our good fortune, we pressed on again, com- 
pleting two marches, and when we camped were very near 
the 87th parallel. The entry that I made in my diary that 
night is perhaps worth quoting : “ Hope to reach the Marvin 
return igloo to-morrow. I shall be glad when we get there 
onto the big ice again. This region here was open water as 
late as February and early March and is now covered with 
young ice which is extremely unreliable as a means of return. 
A few hours of a brisk wind, east, west, or south, would make 
this entire region open water for from fifty to sixty miles north 
and south and an unknown extent east and west. Only calm 
weather or a northerly wind keep it practicable.” 

A double march brought us to “ Camp Abruzzi,” 86° 38', 
named in honour of the farthest north of the Duke of the 
Abruzzi. The trail was faulted in several places, but we picked 
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it up each time mthout much difficulty. The foUofring day 
was a bitterly disafjieeable one. On this march we had in our 
faces a fresh south-west wind that, ever and again, spat snow 
that stung like needles and searched every opening in our 
clothing. But we were so delighted that we were across the 
young ice that these things seemed like trifles. The end of 
this march was at “ Camp Nansen,” named in honour of 
Nansen’s “Farthest Norlh.” 

This return journev was apparently destined to bo full 
of eonlrasts, the next, day was one ol brilliant sunlight and 
perfect calm. Despite the good weather the dogs seemed 
almost lifeless. It was impossible to get them t,() move faster 
than a walk, light though the loads wore. Henson and the 
Eskimos also appeared to be a bit stale, so ilnd it seemed wise 
to make a single march here instead of the nsoal double march. 

After a good sleep, we sttirted to put in another double march 
and then we began to feel the tsffecls of the wind. Even before 
we broke camp, the ice began to crack and groan all about 
the igloo. Close by the camp, a lead opemsl as we set out , and 
in order to get across it we were obliged to use an ice-cake ferry. 

Between there and the next camp, at 85^ 48', we found three 
igloos where Marvin and Bartlett 1ml been didayed by wide 
leads, now frozen over. My Eskimos identitied these igloos 
by recognizing in their construction the handiwork of men 
in the parties of Bartlett and Marvin. The Eskimos can nearly 
always tell who built an igloo. Though they are all con- 
structed on one general principle, there arc always pecuhantms 
of individual workmanship which are readily recognized by 


these experienced children of the North. 

During the first march of the day wo found the trad badly 
faulted, the ice breaking up in all directions under the piessure 
of the wind, and some of the way we were on the ^ 

jumping from one piece of ice to another. During e 
march we saw a recent bear track, probably ma e y le 
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>')MBkaA '«)iQ«ei trade we had tteea the upward louraef, dJd 
aleilig hate were nnmerons cracks and luutew teada* but we 
were dde to cross th^ta without any great dday. 1?heae was 
one lead a mile wide which had formed since the upward tr^ 
imd the young ice over it was now brewing up. 

Perhaps we took chances h^, perhaps not. One thing 
was in our favour : our sledges were much lighter than on 
the upward journey, and we could now “ rush ” them across 
thin ice that would not have held them a moment then. In 
any event we got no thrill or irregularity of the pulse from 
the incident. It came as a matter of course, a part of the day’s 
work. 

As we left the camp where we had stopped for lunch, a 
dense, black, threatening bank of clouds came up from the 
south and we looked for a gale, but the wind fell and we arrived 
at the next camp, where Marvin had made a 700 fathom 
sounding and lost wire and pickaxes, in calm and briUiant 
sunlight after a march of eighteen hours. We were now 
approximately one hundred and forty-six miles from land. 

We were coming down the North Pole hill in fine shape 
now and another double march, April 16-17, brought ns to 
our eleventh upward camp at 86° 8', one hundred and twenty- 
one miles from Cape Columbia. On this march we crossed 
seven leads, which, with the repeated faulting of the brail, 
lengthened our march once more to eighteen hours. Sunday, 
April 18, found ns still hurrying along over the ixail made by 
Marvin and Bartlett. They had lost the main trail, but this 
made little difference to us except as to time. We were able 
to make longer marches whmi on the main trail because there 
we camped in the igloos already built on the upward journey 
instead of having to build fresh ones for ourselves. This was 
another eighteen-hour mardi. It had a calm and warm begin- 
ning but, BO far as I was oonoemed, an extremely uncomfc^- 
aMe finish. During the day my clothes had become damp 
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jpiSM®toJ4w»(,. MemaWf m oojr |eiij| iQiMbw and >lwt 
0^ paid Imwi^t m rotmi to t&o ««leiidar day, irointa 
faei^ aie iUii, and tills, with tlie south-west wiad,t»«med my 
taoe so hadly that it wee little slunt <d a gfiniitii^g. But I o<m&* 
soled myself witii the reflection that we were now less 
a hundred miles from land. I tried to forget my stinging %g h 
jn looking at the land donds which we could see from this camp. 
Thme is no mistakiug these clouds, which are permanmit and 
formed of the eo»den8a*fon of the^moisturo from the land in 
the upper strata of the atmosphere. To-morrow, we knew, 
we might even be able to see the land ittelf. Meantime, the 
dogs had again 1>ecome utterly lifeless. Three of them had 
played out entirely. Extra rations were fed to them and we 
made a longer stop in this camp, partly on their account and 
partly to bring us around again to “ night ” marching, with 
the sun at our backs. 

During the next march from Sunday to Monday, April 
18-19, there was a continuation of the fine weather and we 
were still coming along on my proposed schedule. Our longer 
sleep of the night before had heartened both ourselves and the 
dogs, and with renewed energy we took to the trail again about 
one o’idock in the afternoon. At a quarter-past two we passed 
Bartlett’s igloo on the north side of an enormous lead which had 
formed since we went up. We were a little over two hours 
crossing this lead. 

It was not until eleven that night when we again picked 
up the main trail, in Henson’s first pioneer march. When, 
traveling well in advance of the sledges, I picked it up and 
signalled to my men that I had found it, they nearly went crasy 
with delight. The region over which we had just come had 
been an open sea at the last full moon, and a brisk wind from 
any direction excepting the north would make it the same 
again ; or the raftering from a north wind would make it a 
nigged surface of broke® plate glass. 
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It may seem strange to the reader that in this monotonous 
Tvaste of ice we could distinguish between the various sections 
of our upward marches and recognize them on return. But, 
as I have said, my Eskimos know who built or even who has 
occupied an igloo, with the same instinct by which migratory 
birds recognize their old nests of the preceding year ; and I 
have travelled these Arctic wastes so long and lived so long 
with these instinctive children of Nature that my sense of 
location is almost as keen as their own. 

At midnight we came upon pieces of a sledge which Eging- 
wah had abandoned on the way up, and at three o’elock in the 
morning of the 19th we reached the MacMillan-Goodsell re- 
turn igloos. We had covered Henson’s three pioneer marches 
in fifteen and one-half hours of travel. 

Another dog played out that day and was shot, leaving 
me with thirty. At the end of this march we could sec the 
mountains of Grant Land in the far distance to the south, 
and the sight thrilled us. It was like a vision of the shores 
of the home land to sea-worn mariners. 

Again, the next day, we made a double march. Starting 
late in the afternoon we reached the sixth outward camp, 
“ boiled the kettle,” and had a light lunch ; then plunged on 
again until early in the morning of the 20th, when we reached 
the fifth outward camp. 

So far we had seemed to bear a charm which protected us 
from all difficulties and dangers. While Bartlett and Marvin 
and, as I found out later, Borup had been delayed by open 
leads, at no single lead had we been delayed more than a couple 
of hours. Sometimes the ice had been firm enough to carry us 
across ; sometimes we had made a short detour ; sometimes 
we halted for the lead to close ; sometimes we used an ice 
cake as an improvised fcivy : but whatever the mode of our 
crossing, we had crossed without serious difficulty. 
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It had seemed as if the guardian genius cd the polar waate, 
having at last been vanquished by man, had accepted defeat 
and withdrawn from the contest. 

Kow, however, we were getting wdthiu the baleful sphere of 
influence of the “ Big Lead,” and in the fifth igloos out from 
Columbia (the first ones north of the lead) I p.assed an int''nsely 
uncomfortable night, suffering fiom a variety of disagreeable 
symptoms which T diagnosed as those of quinsy. On this 
march we had biough' the land up very rapidlr so that 1 had 
some consoi^iion uu’ my discomfort. In llj''ee or four days 
at the most, barring accident, our feet would again pnws land. 
Despite ray aching throat and no sleep, I took much comfort 
from this welcome thought. 
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BACK TO LAND AGAIN 


W E had now reached the neighbourhood of the “ Big 
Lead ” which had held us in check so many days on 
the upward journey and which had nearly cost the lives of 
my entire party in 1906. I anticipated trouble, therefore, 
in the march of April 20-21, and I was not disappointed. 
Although the “ Big Lead ” was frozen over, we found that 
Bartlett on his return had lost the main trail here and did not 
find it again. For the rest of the ice journey, therefore, we 
were compelled to follow the single trail made by Bartlett 
instead of our well-beaten outward trail. I could not com- 
plain. We had kept the beaten road back to within some 
fifty miles of the land. 

For me, this was the most uncomfortable march of the 
entire trip. It was made following a sleepless night in a cold 
igloo. For all that my clothes were wet with perspiration, 
my jaw and head throbbed and burned incessantly, though 
toward the end of the march I began to feel the effects of the 
quinine I had taken, and not long after we reached the captain’s 
igloo the worst of the symptoms had departed. But it was 
hard drilling that day, and our troubles were in no way les- 
sened by the fact that the dogs seemed utterly without energy 
or spirit. 

The beautiful weather which had accompanied us for several 
days still continued on the next day. It was really a surprising 
stretch of splendid weather. We marched six hours, then 
stopped for luncheon, and then drilled along for six hours 
more. Repeatedly we passed fresh tracks of bear and hare, 
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together with numerous fox tracks. Save for these, the march 
was uneven tful, with the exception of two nairow leads which 
we crossed over thin young ice. All that day the sun was hot 
and blinding to au almost intolerable degree. It would have 
been practically impossible to travel with the snn in our faces, 
so fierce were its rays. Yet all this day the temperature 
ranged between 18 ’ and 30° below zero. 

The last day’s journey before, we reached shore began at 
5 p.m. in that same b’-illiaat, dear, calm weather. A short 
distance fron» camp we eucountered an imjjra«’li(;able lead 
which the captain’s trail crossed. Li ( iie fniitless atlempt 
to pass it we got one of our teams in the water. Ultimately 
the lead swung to the east, and we found thi^ captain’s trail, 
took it up and worked around the end of the lead. 

Only a short distance further on we got our first glimpse 
of the edge of the glacial fringe ahead of us and stopped our 
march long enough to take some plrotographs. Before mid- 
night that night, the whole party had readied t h(r glacial fringe 
of Grant Land. We had now left fire ice of (he jrolar sea and 
were practically on terra firnia. Wlien (lu^ last sledgi* canro 
to the almost vertical edge of the glaeiei’s fringe, I thought my 
Eskimos had gone crazy. They yelled and called and danced 
until they fell from utter exhaustion. As Oot.ah sank down 
on his sledge he remarked in Eskimo : “ The devil is asleep 

or having trouble with his wife, or we should never have eonie 
back so easily.” We stopped long enough for a leisurely 
luncheon with tea ad libitum and then jrressed on without a 
break until Cape Columbia was reached. 

It was almost exactly six o’clock on the morning of April 
23 when we reached the igloo of “ Crane City ” at Cape Colum- 
bia and the work was done. That day I wrote tlu‘se words 
in my diary : 

“ My life work is accomplished. The thing which it was 
intended from the beginning that I should do, the thing which 
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I believed could be done, and that I could do, I have done. I 
have got the North Pole out of my system after twenty-three 
years of effort, hard work, disappointments, hardships, priva- 
tions, more or less suffering, and some risks. I have won the 
last great geographical prize, the North Pole, for the credit 
of the United States. This work is the finish, the cap and 
climax of nearly four hundred years of effort, loss of life, and 
expenditure of fortunes by the civilized nations of the world, 
and it has been accomplished in a way that is thoroughly 
American. I am content.” 

Our return from the Pole was accomplished in sixteen 
marches, and the entire journey from land to the Pole and back 
again occupied fifty-three days, or forty-three marches. It 
had been, as a result of our experience and perfected clothing 
and equipment, an amazingly comfortable return as com- 
pared with previous ones, but a little difference in the weather 
would have given us a different story to tell. There was no 
one in our party who was not delighted to have passed the 
treacherous lead and those wide expanses of young thin ice 
where a gale would have put an open sea between us and the 
land and rendered our safe return hazardous, to say the least. 

In all probability no member of that little party will ever 
forget our sleep at Cape Columbia. We slept gloriously for 
practically two days, our brief waking intervals being occupied 
exclusively with eating and with drying our clothes. 

Then for the ship. Our dogs, like ourselves, had not been 
hungry when we arrived, but simply lifeless with fatigue. 
They were different animals now, and the better ones among 
them stepped out with tightly cuiied tails and upUfted heads, 
their iron legs treading the snow with piston-like regularity, 
and their black muzzles every now and then sniffing the wel- 
come scent of the land. 

We reached Cape Hecla in one march of forty-five miles 
and the Roosevelt in another of equal length. My heart 
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thrilled as, rounding the point of the cape, I saw the little 
black ship lying there in its icy berth wi^h sturdy rose pointing 
straight to the Pole. 

Ard I thought of that other time three years before, wh«in, 
dragging our gaunt bodies round Capo Kawsori on our way 
from the Greenland coast, I thought the Roosevelfs sloiider 
spars piercing the Orilliant Arctic sunligiit as fair a sight as 
ever I had seen, wc aporoaolied the ship I saw Bartlett 
going over the rriL Pe came out along the icefoot to nuH>t 
me, and something in his face told me that Irnl bad news 
even befoie lie sjxike. 

‘‘ Have you heard about poor Marvin i ” he asked, 

I auswxned. 

Then he told me that Marvin had becni drowned al the Big 
Lead coming back to Cape Columbia. Tlie news staggered me, 
killing all the joy I had felt at the sighi of the ship and her 
captain. It was indeed a bitter flavour in tlie cup of our suc- 
cess. It was hard to realize at first, that the man who had 
worked at my side through so many weary months under con- 
ditions of peril and privation, to whose ciTorfs and <‘xampl«‘ 
so much of the success of the expedition had becni diH‘, would 
never stand beside me again. The manner of his death even 
will never be precisely know n. Imrnan eye was upon him 
when he broke through the treacherous young ice that liad but 
recently closed over a streak of open wak*r. He was the only 
white man in the supporting party of which he was in com- 
mand and with which he was returning to the land at the time 
he met his death. As w^as customary, on. breaking (‘amp 
he had gone out ahead of the Eskimos leaving the nativ(‘s to 
break camp, harness the dogs, and follow. When he came to 
the Big Lead, the recent ice of which was safe and se( ure at 
the edges, it is probable that, hurrying on, ho did not notiCyC 
the gradual thinning of the ice toward the centre of the lead 

until it was too late and he was in the w ater. The Eskimos 
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fax !a iSto xear to ineai* his csUs lor he%>, Hipid in th at 
h)6>edld inrfeir tho end must have eome vray quieidj. He 
‘vrlao had never shrank from loneliness in the perfmmance of 
his duty had at last met death alone. 

Coming along over the trail in his footsteps, the Eskimos 
of bis party came to the spot where the broken ice gave them 
the first hint of the accident. One of the Eskimos said that 
the back of Marvin’s fur jacket was still visible at the top of the 
water, while the condition of the ice at the edge seemed to 
indicate that Marvin had made repeated efforts to drag himself 
from the water, but that the ice was so thin that it had crumbled 
and broken beneath his weight, plunging him again into the 
icy water. He must have been dead some time before the 
Eskimos came up. It was, of course, impossible for them to 
rescue the body since there was no way of their getting near it. 
Of course they knew what had happened to Marvin ; but with 
the childish superstition peculiar to their race, they camped 
there for a while on the possibility that he might come back. 
But after a time, when the white man did not come back, Kood- 
looktoo and “ Harrigan ” became frightened. They realized 
that Marvin was really drowned, and they were in dread of 
his spirit. So they threw from the sledge everything they 
could find belonging to him, that the spirit, if it came back 
that way, might find these personal belongings and not pursue 
the men. Then they hurried for the land as fast as they could go. 

Quiet in manner, wiry in build, clear of eye, with an atmo- 
sphere of earnestness about him. Boss G. Marvin had been an 
invaluable member of the expedition. Through the long hot 
weeks preceding the sailing of the Roosevelt, he worked inde- 
fatigably looking after the assembling and delivery of the 
countless essential items of our outfit, until he, Bartlett, and 
myself were nearly exhausted. On the northern voyage, he 
was always willing and ready, whether for taking an observa- 
tion on deck or stowing cargo in the hold. When the Eskimos 
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BACK *rO BAKD AOAIir 

came aboard, Ws good humour, hia quiet directuesa, and hid 
phymcal oorapeteuee gained him at onco their frfcndship and 
reapect* Krom the very first, he was able to manage these odd 
people with unoommon suooess. 

Later, when face to face with the stein problems of life 
and work in the Arctic regions, he met them quietly, nnoom* 
plainingly, and with a steady, level persistence that could have 
but one result, and I sooii caino to know Boss Marvin as a 
man who would accomnlish the task assigned to him, what* 
ever it might be. The tidal ard meteorologicai eijeervations 
of the expedition were his particular charge, while, during 
the long dark wintei night, ’'is mathematical training enabled 
him to be of gieat assistance in working out problems of march 
formation, transportation, and supplies, and arrangements of 
the supporting parties. In the spring sledge campaign of 
1906, he commanded a separate division. When the great 
storm swept the polar sea and scattered my parties hopelessly 
in a chaos of shattered ice, Maivin’s division, hko my own 
farther north, was driven eastward and came down upon the 
Greenland coast, whence he brought hrs men safely back to the 
ship. From this expedition he returned trained in Arctic 
details and thoroughly conversant with the underlying prin- 
ciples of all successful work in northern regions, so that when 
he went north with us in 1908, he went as a veteran who could 
absolutely be depended upon in an emergency. 

The bones of Boss G. Marvin lie farther north than those 
of any other human being. On the northern shore of Grant 
Land, we erected a cairn of stones, and upon its summit we 
placed a rude tablet inscribed — 

In Memorv of 
Boss O MAB\riN» 
of 

Cornell University, 

Aged 34. 

Drowned April 10, 1909, forty-five mile* north of C. Columbi*, retunun* 
from ««• 88' N. Let. 
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This cenotaph looks from that bleak shore northward to- 
ward the spot where Marvin met his death. His name heads 
that glorious roll-call of Arctic heroes among whom are 
Willoughby, Franklin, Sonntag, Hall,Lockwood, and others who 
died in the field, and it must be some consolation to those who 
grieve for him that is name his inseparably connected with the 
winning of that last great earth’s trophy for which, through 
nearly four centuries, men of every civilized nation have 
suffered and struggled and died. 

The Eskimos of whom Marvin was in command at the time 
he lost his life fortunately overlooked, in throwing Marvin's 
things upon the ice, a little canvas packet on the upstanders of 
the sledge containing a few of his notes, among them, what is 
probably the last thing he ever wrote. It is so typical of the 
man’s intelligent devotion to his duty that it is here appended 
as he wrote it. It will be seen that it was written on the very 
day that I last saw him alive, that day upon which he turned 
back to the south from his farthest north. 

March 25, 1909. This is to certify that I turned back 
from this point with the third supporting party. Commander 
Peary advancing with nine men in the party, seven sledges 
with the standard loads, and sixty dogs. Men and dogs are 
in first-class condition. The captain, with the fourth and last 
supporting party, expects to turn back at the end of five more 
marches. Determined our latitude by observations on March 
22, and again to-day, March 25. A copy of the observations 
and computations is herewith enclosed. Kesults of observa- 
tions were as follows : Latitude at noon, March 22, 85° 48' 
north. Latitude at noon, March 25, 80° 38' north. Distance 
made good in three marches, fifty minutes of latitude, an aver- 
age of sixteen and two- thirds nautical miles per march. The 
weather is fine, going good and improving each day. 

“ Boss G. MARVm. 

‘‘ College of Civil Engineering^ 

Cornell University, 
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BACK TO LAKB AGAIK 

With a sad heart 1 went to my cabin on the Roosmlt 
Notwithstanding the good fortune with which we had accom- 
plished the return, vhe death of Marvin emphasized the danger 
to which we had all bee t subjected, for there was not one of ns 
but had been in the water of a lead at some time during the 
journey. 

Despite the mental depression that resulted from this 
terrible news about poor Marvin, for t wenty-fou?* hours after 
my return I felt physically as fit as orei and ivady to hit the 
trail again if necessaiy. But at the end of twemy*foiir lionrs 
the reaction came, and it came with a bn '.np. It w as, of course, 
the inevitable result of complete change of diet and atmosphere, 
and the substitution of inaction in place of ii?ccssant effort. 
I had no energy or ambition for anylhiiii^. 8car^‘(‘ly <‘otiid I 
stop sleeping long enough to eat, or (‘uting h)ug enough to 
sleep. My ravenous appetite was not llu r* suit of liunger or 
short rations, for we had all had plenty to eat on the return 
from the Pole. It was merely bccaus(‘ none of th(‘ sliip's food 
seemed to have the satisfying effect of jxminif^ao, and 1 (*ould 
not seem to hold enough to satisfy my ap])ctil(‘. ]Iow(‘Vcr, 
I knew better than to gorge myself and c(>inj)romis(‘d ])y (gating 
not much at a time but at fr(‘qucnt itit(Tvals. 

Oddly enough, this time there was no swelling of the f(*(*t 
or ankles and in three or four days w(‘ all began to hs^llike 
ourselves. 

Any one who looks at the contrast(‘d pictures of tln^ Eski- 
mos, taken before and after tlie sledge t ri]), Avill realize, p(‘rhap8, 
something of the physical strain (ff a journey t o the Poh^ and 
back, and will read into the day-by-day narrativ<‘ of oui’ pro- 
gress all the details of soul-racking labour and exhaaistion 
which at the time we had been obliged stoically to (fonsider 
as a part of the day’s work in order to win our goal. 

One of the first things done after leaching th(‘. ship and 
bringing our sleep up to date was to reward the Lskimos who 
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l»d tawred os so faithfully. They were idl fitted out with 
rifies, sho^uus, cartridges, shells, reloading tools, hatchets, 
kniTes, and so on, and th^ bdxaved like so many children 
who had just received a boundless supply of toys. Among the 
things I have given them at various times, none are more 
important than the telescopes, which enable them to dis- 
tinguish game in the distance. The four who stood with 
me at the pole were to receive whale-boats, tents and other 
treasures when I dropped them at their home settlements 
along the Greenland coast on the southward journey of the 
BooseveU. 
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APPROACHING Tlii: PEAKS OF CAPE COLUMBIA. 0\ THE RETURN JOURNEY. OVER THE 
SURFACE OF THE GLACIAL. FRINGE 



CHAPTER XXXV 

LAST DAYS AT CAPE SHERIDAN 


I T is not lony now t(‘ the end of the story. On u't uraing 
to the Roosevelt I learned that MaeMillau and fho doctor 
had reached the ship March 21, Bonip on April 11, the Eskimo 
survivors of Marvin’s party on April 17, aiid Bart lett on April 2i. 
1vra,o.Milla,n and Bomp had started for the Greenland coast, 
before my retu^'n, to deposit caches for me, in the event that I 
should be obliged by the drifting of the ice to come hack that 


way as in 1906. (Borup, on his return to the land, had 
deposited a cache for me at Cape Panshawe Martin, on the 
Grant Land coast, some eighty miles west from Cape Columbia, 
thus providing for a drift in either direction.) 

Borup also, with the aid of the Eskimos, built at CajMi 
Columbia a permanent monument, consisting of a pile of shmes 
formed round the base of a guide-post made of sledge planks, 
with four arms pointing true north, south, east, and vmt 
the whole supported and guyed by numerous strands of heavy 
sounding wire. On each arm is a copper plate, with an inscrip 
tion punched in it. On the eastern arm is. Cape Mot i is K. 
Jesup, May 16, 1900, 275 miles ; ” on the southern arm is, “ Cape 
Columbia, June 6, 1906;” on the western arm is, Cape 
Thomas H. Hubbard, J uly 1, 1906, 265 miles ; on t lo nor - lern 
arm, “North Pole, April 6, 1909, 413 miles. oovr ese 
arms, in a frame covered with glass to prott et i rom 
weather, is a record containing the following . 

19 
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Peary Arctic Club North Polar Expedition, 1908. 


S.S. Roosevelt, 

June 12 th, 1909. 

This monument marks the point of 
departure and return of the sledge 
expedition of the Peary Arctic Club, 
which in the spring of 1909, attained 
the North Pole. 

The mcoobers of the expedition 
taking part in the sledgework were 
Peary, Bartlett, Goodsoll, ^Marvin, 
MacMillan, Borup, Henson. 

The various sledge divisions left 
hero February 28th and March 1st, 
and returned from March 18th to 
April 23rd. 

The Club’s Steamer “ Roosevelt ” 
wintered at C. Sheridan, 73 miles east 
of here. 

R. E. Peary, U.S.N. 


Commander, R. E. Peary, U.S.N. , 
Comdg. Expedition. 

Captain R. A. Bartlett, Master of 
Roosevelt. 

Chief Engr. George A. Wardwell, 

Surgeon J. W. Goodsell. 

Prof. Ross G. M arvin. Assistant. 

Prof. D. B. McMillan, ,, 

George Borup, ,, 

M. A. Henson, ,, 

Charles Percy, Steward. 

Mate Thomas Gushuo. 

Bosun John Connors. 

Seaman John Coady. 

„ John Barnes. 

,, Dennis Murphy. 

„ George Percy. 

2nd Engr. Banks Scott. 

Fireman James Bently. 

Patrick Joyce. 

Patri(;k Skeans. 

Jolm Wiseman. 


^ Drowned April lOth, retimiing from 86° 38' N. Lat, 

Oil the 18th, MacMillan and Bonip with five Eskimos and 
six sledges had departed for the Greenland coast to establish 
dep6ts of supplies in case my party should be obliged to make 
its landing there as in 1900, and also to make tidal readings at 
Cape Morris Jesnp. T, therefore, at once started two Eskimos 
off for Greenland with a sounding apparatus and a letter in- 
forming MacMillan and Borup of our final success. It had 
been the plan to have Bartlett make a line of ten or five mile 
soundings from Columbia to Campl^o. 8 to bring out the cross 
section of the continental shelf, and the deep channel along 
it, and Bartlett had got his equipment ready for this purpose. 
However, I decided not to send him for the reason that he was 
not in the best jihysical condition, his feet and ankles being 
considerably swollen, while he was, moreover, afflicted with 
a number of Job’s comforters. My owti physical condition, 
however, remained perfect during the rest of our stay in the 
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north, with the exception of a bad too Mi from wliicli T suffered 
more or less torture during a space of three weeks. 

This was the first time in all niy Aictic expeditions that I 
had been at headquarters through May and June. llithiUK? 
there had always seemed to he sonudhing mon^ to done in 
the held ; but now rhe principal work wns (completed, and it 
remained only to arrange tlie results. In tli(‘ meantime the 
energies of the Eskimos v\e»x largely i nq^loyed in short journeys 
in the neighbourhoed, me v of 'hem for the jini juKe of visiting 
the various supiey depots established betwt'en th(‘ sliir ‘aial ('ape 
Columbia and remevdng their unnseil sup(iu^^ to I lie shi[u Pe- 
twn^eri them these various small expeditions did sooir intiuesling 


work. Most of this supplenientary w-orl: in th(‘ tiiad was acetmi- 
plished by other members of the expedition, but, ! laid { lenly 
of work on board Uie Aloiis about tlw of May 
we began to get genniiui .spring wcal lier. On dial day liai lloll 
and myself began spring house-clear.ing. We oveiliaul-d tin- 
cabins, cleared out the dark corners, :uul dried out every ! imig 
that needed it, the quarter-deek laung littered .ill. all kuuis 
of miscellaneous articles the wh.de day. On the .same day 
spring w'ork on the .ship wa.s also liegun, ttie winin lovnin,., 
being taken off the BoosevM. stack arid ventilators, ami pre- 
parations being made for work on the eiinims. - j 

A fewday« later., braulitul wl.il.- fax la ' " ; 

attempted to (tat „„ ■ "«■ 

The creature behaved m an exi.aoid.nair 

in fact, just ukc the sound n.gion 

amuck. The Eskimos say that m tin u i,„..s 

foxe.s often seem to go fn.m .hieh 

attempt to break into the ig oi .. luu.l- 

Arctie dogs and foxes suffer, while apparently ^ 

nes.s, does not seem to have any relation to 1. 

not appear to be the real lhii>l.S 

The spring weathei, tiiou^n 
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tras fldcle on the whole. On Sunday, May 16, for example, the 
sun was hot, and the temperature high, and the snow all about 
ns was disappearing almost like magic, pools of water forming 
about the ship ; but the next day we had a stiff south-west gale 
with considerable wet snow. On the whole, it was a very dis- 
agreeable day. 

On the 18th, the engineer’s force began work on the boilers 
in earnest. Four days later two Eskimos returned from Mac- 
Millan, whom they had left at Cape Morris Jesup on the Green- 
land coast. They brought notes from him giving some details 
of his work there. On the 31st, MacMillan and Borup them- 
selves arrived from Greenland, having made the return trip 
from Cape Morris Jesup, a distance of 270 miles, in eight 
marches, an average of 34 miles per march. MacMillan re- 
ported that he got as far as 84° 17' north of Cape Jesup, had 
made a sounding which showed a depth of 90 fathoms, and 
had obtained ten days’ tidal observations. They brought in as 
many of the skins, and as much of the meat as the sledges 
could carry, of fifty-two musk-oxen which they had killed. 

Early in June, Borup and MacMillan continued their 
work : MacMillan making tidal observations at Fort Conger, 
and Borup erecting at Cape Columbia the monument in memory 
of Marvin which has been already described. 

MacMillan while taking tidal observations at Fort Conger 
on Lady Franklin Bay, to connect our work at Capes Sheridan, 
Columbia, Bryant, and Jesup with the observation of the Lady 
Franklin Bay Expedition of 1881-83, found still some remains 
of the supplies of the disastrous Greely expedition of 1881-84. 
They included canned vegetables, potatoes, hominy, rhubarb, 
pemmican, tea, and coffee. Strange to say, after the lapse 
of a quarter of a century, many of these supplies were still 
in good condition, and some of them were eaten with relish 
by various members of our party. 

One of the finds was a text-book which had belonged to 
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LieutenMit Kisliagbury, who lost his lilo with the Gieely party. 
Upon its flyleaf it bore this insoriptioa : “ To my detu' faUier, 
from his affectionate son, Harry Kislingbuiy. May God be 
with you and return you safely to us,” Greely’s old coat was 
also found Ijring on the ground. This also was in good con- 
dition and I believe that MacMillan wore it for some days. 

All hands were now beginning to look forward to the time 
when the Bomevelt should again turn her nose toward the south 
and home. Following our own house-cleaning, the HiHirim/w 
had one on June 12. rtvery movable article was taken out 
of their quarcers, and the walls, coiHugs, and floors were 
scrubbed, disinfected, and whitewashed. Other signs of re- 
toi-ning summer were observed on all sides. The surface of the 
ice floe was going blue, the delta of the river was quite bare, 
and the patches of bare ground ashore were growing larger 
almost hourly. Even the Roosevelt seemed to feel the change 
and gradually began to right herself from the pronounced list 
which she had taken under the press of the ice in the early 
winter. On June 16, we had the first of the summer rains, 
though the next morning all the pools of water were frozen 
over. On the same day, Borup captured a live musk calf near 
Clements Markham Inlet. He managed to got his unique 
captive back to the ship aUve, but the little creature died the 
next evening, though the steward nursed him carefully in an 
effort to save his life. 

On the summer solstice, June 22, mid- noon of the Arctic 
summer and the longest day of the year, it snowed Ml night ; 
but a week later the weather seemed almost tropical, and we 
all suffered from the heat, strange though it seems to say it. 
The glimpses of open water off Cape Sheridan were increasing 
in frequency and size, and on July 2 we could see a considerable 
lake just off the point of this cape. The 4th of July as w© 
observed it would have pleased the advocates eff “ a quiet 
Fourth.” What with the recent death of Marvin and the fact 
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that the day was Sunday nothing out of the ordinary routine was 
done except to dress the ship with flags, and there was scarcely 
enough wind even to display our bunting. Three years ago 
that very day the Roosevelt got away from her winter quarters 
at almost the same spot in a strong southerly gale ; but the 
experience on that occasion convinced me that it would be 
best to hang on in our present position just as late in July as 
possible, and thus give the ice in Eobeson and Kennedy Chan- 
nels more time to break up. 

It almost seemed as if the Roosevelt sharedwith us our antici- 
pation of a speedy return, for she continued gradually to regain 
an even keel, and within four or five days she had automatically 
completed this operation. On the 8th, we put out the eight- 
inch hawser and made the ship fast, bow and stern, in order 
to hold her in position in case she should be subjected to any 
pressure before we were ready to depart. On the same day 
we began in real earnest to make ready for the homeward 
departure. The work began with the taking on of coal, which, 
it will be remembered, had been transferred to shore along with 
quantities of other supplies when we went into winter quarters, 
in order to make provision against the loss of the ship by fire, 
or ice pressure, or what not, in the course of the winter. The 
process of getting the ship ready for her homeward voyage 
does not require detailed description. Suffice it to say that 
it furnished the entire party with hard work and plenty of it 
for fully ten days. 

At the expiiation of that period Bartlett reported the ship 
ready to sail. Observation of conditions off shore revealed 
the fact that Eobeson Channel was practicable for navigation. 
Our woik was done, success had crowned our efforts, the ship 
w as ready, we were all fit, and on July 18, with only the tragic 
memory of the lost lamented Marvin to lessen our high spirits, 
the Roosevelt pulled slowly out from the cape and turned her 
nose again to the south, 
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Off Cape Union the Roosevelt was intentionally forced ont 
into the ice to fight a way home down the centie of the channel 
in accordance with my deliberate programme. For a ship 
ottheBoosevelfs class, t^iis is the best and quickest return 
route — ^far preferable to hugging the shore. 

The voyage to Battle Harbour was comi.)aratively nuovent- 
ful. It involved, oi course, as does any journey in those waters, 
even under favourable conelitions, dnccti/Sing watchruliu’jss and 
skill in ice navigation, but> the trip was without, prtmoiinced 
adventure. On Argus' the Itooseciit (unergod from the ice. 
and passed Cape Sabir e, and tlie. value jf expfoience and the 
new departure of forcing the snip down the ca>t re ut t In? chan- 
nel instead of along shore, will be appreciated fnuu the fa(‘t 
that we were now thirty-nine days ajiead of our llKMi n^eord 
on the occasion of our pr(?vious return from Vdpv Shejidan, 
although we had left Cax)e Sheridan considf^rably later than 
before. The voyage from Cape Sheridan to Ca,p(‘ Sabim^ had 
been made in fifty-three days less time than in 11)0(1. 

We stopped at Cape Saumarez, the Neik(‘ of llu* Eskimos, 
and a boat’s crew went aslum?. It v/as t lucre I lirst ianud of 
the movements of Dr. Frederi(*k (^ook duririg lli(‘ j)ri‘vious 
year while absent from Aiioratok. \V(‘ arrived at Etah on 
August 17. There I learned furtlHa* dedails as to tlic move*- 
ments of Dr. Cook during his sojouiu iji that n'gicm. 

At Etah, we picked up Harry Whitney, w1h> had sjauit the 
winter in that neighbourhood in Arctic, hunting. Here, dso, 
we killed some seventy-odd walrus for tin? Eskimos, whoiii we 
distributed at their homes whence? we haei takeui theun in the? 
previous summer. 

They were all as children, yed- they had se‘rve*d us well. 
They Lad, at times, tried our tempeis and taxe*d our i)atieuic4‘ ; 
but after all they had been faithful and edlielemt. Moreno veu, 
it must not be forgotten that 1 had known cveuy incmbea of 
the tribe for nearly a quarter of a century, until 1 hael es)ine? 
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to regard them with a kindly and personal interest, which 
any man must feel with regard to the members of any inferior 
race who had been accustomed to respect and depend upon him 
during the greater part of his adult life. We left them, all sup- 
plied with the simple necessities of Arctic life better than they 
had ever been before, while those who had participated in the 
sledge journey and the winter and spring work on the northern 
shore of Grant Land were really so enriched by our gifts that 
they assumed the importance and standing of Arctic million- 
aires. I knew, of course, that in all probability I should never 
see them again. This feehng was tempered with the knowledge 
of success ; but it was not without keen regret that I looked 
my last upon these strange and faithful people who had meant 
so much to me. 

We cleared from Cape York on August 26, and on Septem- 
ber 5 we steamed into Indian Harbour. Here the first despatch 
that went over the wires was to Mrs. Peary : “ Have made 
good at last I have the Pole. Am well, followed in 

rapid succession by one from Bartlett to his mother ; and, 
among others, one to H. L. Bridgman, secretary of the Peary 
Arctic Club : “ a cipher meaning, ‘‘ Pole reached. 

Roosevelt safe.” 

Three days later the Roosevelt reached Battle Harbour. 
On September 13, the ocean-going tug Douglas H, Thomas 
arrived from Sydney, C.B., a distance of four hundred and 
seventy-five miles, bringing Began and Jefferds, representa- 
tives of the Associated Press, whom I greeted by saying, “ This 
is a new record in newspaper enterprise, and I appreciate the 
compliment.” Three days later, the Canadian Government 
cable steamer, Tyrian, in command of Captain Dickson, 
arrived, bringing twenty-three special correspondents who had 
been hurried north as soon as our first despatches had reached 
New York, and, on September 21, as the Roosevelt was approach- 
ing the little town of Sydney, Cape Breton, we saw a beautiful 
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sea-going yacht approaching us. It was the Shedah, whose 
owner, Mr. James Eoss, was bringing Mrt;. Peary and our 
children up to m^et me. Further down the bay we met a 
whole flotilla oi boats gay with bunting and musical with 
greetings. As wc neared the city, the entire water-front was 
alive with people. The little towm to which I hati returned 
so many times unsuccessful, gave us a royal welcome, cs the 
Roosevelt came hack to her once more, flying at her mastheads, 
besides the Stars and Stripes, and the ensign of our Canatlian 
hosts and cousins, a h ig which never before had ctntered any 
port in history, the North Polo flag. 

Little more remains to be said. 

The victory was due to experience ; to the courage, endur- 
ance, and devotion oi the members of the expeclition, who put 
all there was in them into the work ; and to the unswen’ing 
faith and loyalty of the officers, members, and friends of the 
Peary Arctic Club, who furnished the sinews of war, w'itliout 
which nothing could have been accomplished. 
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APPENDIX S 

SLfMMAfiy (.]<' BAT?lYMEa RTOAL, T1!)AL, AND •iK'lEORO- 
i.OGKlAL GBSEKVATlUN.'^ ‘ 

By R. A. Haeris, Coast atid (Jeotletio Survey, Wasiiiii^doii. ]).('. 

SOUNIHNDS. 

Previous fco tlie expeditions of Peary, liUir wa.^ known r{»ru‘(‘rTi 
ing the deptir; of that portion of the Arelie ()ee:in which lies north of 
Greenland and Grant Land. In 1870 Markham and Parr, at a point 
nearly north of Cape Joseph Ihairy, in latitucl(5 S.T' 20^', and VV., 
found a depth of 72 fathoms. In 1882 LocLwood and Hraiimrd, at a 
point lying northerly from (\ape May, in latitudf^ ahont S2 N., 
and longitude about 51^^ W., soundeci to a d(‘ptli of KJd fathoms with- 
out touching bottom. 

The motion of the Polar pack w as inferred by Loc kw ood from the 
existence of a tidal crack extending from ('apc' May to Beaumont 
Island, Peary’s journeys along th(^ northern coast of (hec^niand m 
1900, and upon the Arctic ica? in 1902 and firmly (‘stahlished the 
motion suspected by Lockwood. Jn Ajcril of the yc'ars J1K>2 aial 
1906 he found an eastw^ard drifting of the; iec; (lu(^ to wc^sterly or north- 
westerly winds. Moreover, along the lino of sejcaralion l>etwet*n two 
ice fields the northern field had a greatcu' (‘astward motioii than luwl 
the field to the south of the line. These facds, together w it !> the wahT 
sky observed to the north of Cape Morris Jesu]) in Htronj'ly in- 
dicated the existence of deep water between (hornland and tie* N‘)rth 
Pole. 

Though few in number, the soundings taken in 1999 )»*lween ( ajx^ 
Columbia and the Pole are of great intenGst to geograpliciis. 

The accompanying diagram shows the n'sults obtained. 

1 Transmitted by O. H. Tittmann, 8ui)t‘rinUmd»^ni, C<»aBt and (i.-od.-tn- Surv-y 
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These soundings prove the existence of a continental sheK covered 
by about 100 fathoms of water, and whose edge, north of Cape Columbia, 
lies about 46 sea miles from the shore. In latitude 84° 29' the depth 
was found to be 826 fathoms, while in latitude 85° 23' it was found 
to be only 310 fathoms. This diminution in depth is a fact of con- 
siderable interest in reference to the possible existence of land to the 
westward. 

The three soundings taken between the point of comparatively 
shallow water and the Pole failed to reach bottom. The one made 
within 6 sea miles of the Pole proved the depth there to be at least 
1 ,600 fathoms. This is not at variance with the northernmost sound- 
ing taken by the Fram, at a point north of Franz Josef Land and in 
latitude about 85° 20', viz., 1,640 fathoms and no bottom. 

Tides. 

Tidal observations upon the Arctic coast of Grant Land and Green- 
land were carried out under instructions from the Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey, this Bureau having been ordered by President Roose- 
velt through the Secretary of Commerce and Labour to have such work 
undertaken. 

The object was to secure observations along the northern coasts of 
Grant Land and Greenland at a sufficient number of places for deter- 
mining the tides in this region ; it being the belief that such obser- 
vations might throw light upon the possible existence of a “ considerable 
land mass in the unknown area of the Arctic Ocean.” 

Systematic tidal and meteorological observations were carried on 
day and night at Cape Sheridan, Point Aldrich (near Cape Columbia), 
Cape Bryant, Cape Morris Jesup, and Fort Conger — the periods of 
time covered at these stations being about 231, 29, 28, 10 and 16 days 
respectively. 

The tides were observed upon vertical staves or poles held in 
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b; meaaoB of stones placed aioond iQiim at tito botiKun of tbe 
wat^r aJong the coast. At Cape Shorkhm, Boint AUrkdi, 
and Cape Bryant, igloos were built over the tide staves, llieae bdng 
usuidiy means of oil stoves, the observers wore enabled to 
i^n ^nfain open well-holes with comparative ease. 

In order to secure fixed data of reference, permanent bench marks 
were established on the land, not far from the igloos or ^e staves. 

The ioe coverm® of the watei nearly obliterated all wind avvos, 
which generaliy impair the accuracy i.f staff readings made in open 
bodies of water. The measurement of the height upon staff of the 
surface of the water, as the -'iirface rose and fell in the well-holes, was 
carried on with sjreat piecision. a fact which the plottings of the 
observations have well brought out. The observations were taken 
hoiirlv • and during a largo percentage of the tunc thew* were supply 
ment^’ by observations taken more frequently, otten at mtervais 

' used in connexion with tidal work w« compa.^ 

with true Greenwich time at New \ork Wore and alter 
the Arctic The comparisons showed that durmg this period of 461 
?avs the average daily gain of the chronometer was f 2 
Tht^mean lunitidaiintervals and the mean ranges 
with their approximate geographical 


jlW. j LW. jlleftoRtee 

Latitude. Longitude, inticrval. j IntwraK j and Fall. 

o / o' h. m. H. m. j ft. 

«9 27 61 21 1« *1 < i 

Cape Sheridan <17 69 44 7 68 I *^ | 

Point Aldrich 21 66 30 0 0.7 6 22 , 1-07 

Cape Bryant 83 40 33 36 10 40 4 33 I 0-38 

Cape MorrU Jesup . • • • ®, b. 44 11 35 5 16 4 06 

Fort Conger M 44 U 33 6 20 4-28 

Fort Conger l...-.- — — 

The harmonic constants for ^d^Geodetic Survey, 

on Arctic Tides about to be ^ ^ ” is the time eU^- 

As indicated by its narae a „,ridian of the place 

ing between the passage o* * . ^ater. If two stotions 

or station and the occurrenc g between the lunitidal 

have the same then Jbe d1^^ difference in the times ^ 

intervals for the two not the same longitude, 

occurrence of the tides. IHh y ^ j ^ j^om « l-OSfi 

intervals must be converted a P-rW of u.««r 

two yewm. ^ 
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solar hours) and increased by the west longitude of the stations ex- 
pressed in hours. The result will be the tidal hours of the stations 
expressed in Greenwich lunar time. The difference between the tidal 
hours for two stations will be the difference in the time of occurrence 
of the tides expressed in lunar hours. 

One of the most important results brought out from the tidal 
observations of the expedition is the fact that high water occurs two 
hours earlier (in absolute time) at Cape Columbia than at Cape Sheri- 
dan. The Cape Columbia tides are even earlier than the tides along 
the northern coast of the Spitzbergen Islands. These facts prove 
that the tide at Cape Columbia comes from the west. It is the Baffin 
Bay tide transmitted, first north-westerly through the eastern portion 
of the Arctic Archipelago to the Arctic Ocean, and then easterly along 
the northern coast of Grant Land to Cape Columbia. That the tide 
wave should be felt after a passage of this kind instead of practical!}' 
disappearing after entering the Arctic Ocean, is one argument for 
the existence of a waterway of limited width to the north-west of 
(rrant Land. This suggests that Crocker Land, first seen by Peary on 
June 24, 1906, from an altitude of about 2,000 feet, may form a portion 
of the northern boundary of this channel or waterway. 

The tides along the northern coast of Greenland are due mainly to 
the large rise and fall occurring at the head of Baffin Bay. The Arctic 
Ocean being of itself a nearly tideless body so far as semi-daily tides 
are concerned, it follows that the time of tide varies but little as one 
goes througli Smith Sound, Kane Basin, Kennedy Channel, and 
Hon Channel ; in other words, there exists a stationary oscillation in 
this waterA^ ay. The north-easterly trend of the shore-line of Peary 
Land beyond Robeson Channel, and the deflecting force due to the 
(earth’s rotation, tend to xu’cserve, far to the north-eastward and partly 
in the form of a free wave of transmission, the disturbance resulting 
from the stationary oscillation in the straits. The tide observations 
indicate that this disturbance is felt as far as Cape Morris Jesup, where 
the semi-daily range of tide is only 0*38 foot. At Cape Bryant, north- 
east of Robeson Channel, the range is 1*07 feet. These values, taken hi 
connexion with the Robeson Channel disturbance, indicate that the 
time of tide along the coast of Peary Land becomes later as one travels 
eastward from (^ape Bryant. 

Owing to the comparatively short distance between Cape Bryant 
and Cape IMorris Jesup, it is probable that at the latter point the 
crest of the wave transmitted from the south-west arrives much earlier 
than does the crest of the wave passmg between Spitzbergen Islands 
and Greenland. In this way the small size of the semi-daily tide at 
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Cape Morris Jesup, as vrell as its time of occurrence, can be partially 

explained. 

A no-tide point doubtless exists in Lincobi Sea, of! Peary Land. 

The semi-diurnal tidal forces vanish at tiie Pole and are very small 
over the entire Arctic Ocban. As a conse'|ueueo iiio serni-diurna] 
portion of the tide-wave m these regions are alinoKsi wholly derived 
from the tides in tho Atlantic Ocean. The diurnal forces attain a 
maximum at the Pole and produce sensible tides in the det per ’iaters 
of tho Arctic Ocean. Such tides ar> essentially equihbrium tides 
for this nearly onclosea body of water. The diurnal portion of the 
Baffin Bay tide produces tii(‘ diurnal portioi. of tlie tide in Smith Sound, 
Kane Basin, and Keniu^d.. Cbannel In passing from Vori (\uiger to 
the Arctic Ocean, one wonid naturally ex])t‘ct to find i great ehangw m 
tho time of occurrence of the diumal tide in gt'Cig a coinjuiialivel) 
short distance ; in other words, die change in the tidal lu>ur for thi* 
diurnal wave would naturally he oonsid(‘iahlr whcic tlie Ihiflin 'iv 
tide joins the Arctic tide. 

Peary^s observations shou' that such is the cas(‘. 1 lay s any thn 
the diurnal tide at Cape Bryant. Caj.e Sherulim ' ““jj 

Cape Morris Jesup follows that atFoH Conp'r hy 
of 3i 5 6 and 8 hours. They also sho« that in g..in« uorthu|u.l Iron 
Fort^ Conger to Poirrt Aldrich the ratio of the pn-P; < 
constituents approximates more and more neany " . 

ratio : that is, to the ratio Between the t,wo < ' 

This is what one wuuld exi)eet to tmd m i>assmg lom i > ^ 

ing diurnal tides derived fro.n the .ne.ular talp H i m _ 

a region where the equilibrium dnu-na! tale, of tia .Vutu 

of Siberia lymg east of t w Nt 

party observed tides at Bennett I'’ - ' f 

Nations it is seen that the ; y", in llw 

than would .,1 to. Tlx- (iiuiniil liile at 

portion of tho Arctic Basin ] us i i. ..a .j,,. a. noted heloa, also 

Pitlekaj, Point Barrow and «,;,allness of Hie diurnal 

too small to permit of this iJim , i.,;,;,.,! ,,n no other assumi'- 

tide in the cases cited can pio la > . ,,vci ueonsideruble 

tion than that of obstructing an ^ .y orcan. 

portion of the unknown region of tin. 303 
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No further attempt will be made here to prove the necessity for 
a tract of land, an archipelago, or an area of very shallow water situated 
between the present Arctic Archipelago and Siberia. A brief discus- 
sion of this question together with a tidal map of the Arctic regions 
will be found in a Bulletin about to be issued by the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, and which has been already referred to. A few 
pertinent facts may, however, be mentioned. 

(1) At Point Barrow, Alaska, the flood stream comes from the west 
and not from the north as the hypothesis of an extensive, deep polar 
basin implies. 

(2) The semi-daily range of tide at Bennett Island is 2*5 feet, while 
it is only 0*4 foot at Point Barrow, and 0*5 foot at Flaxman Island, 
Alaska. This indicates that obstructing land masses he between the 
deep basin or channel traversed by the Fram and the Northern coast of 
Alaska. 

(3) The observed tidal hours and ranges of tide show that the semi- 
daily tide is not propagated from the Greenland Sea to the Alaskan 
coast directly across a deep and uninterrupted polar basin. 

(4) The observed ranges of the diurnal tides at Teplitz Bay, Franz 
Josef Land ; at Pitlekaj, North-eastern Siberia ; and at Point Barrow 
and Flaxman Island, have less than one-half of their theoretical equi- 
librium values based upon the assumption of an uninterrupted and deep 
polar basin. 

In addition to these facts are the following items which have a 
bearing upon the shape and size of this unknown land : 

The westerly drifting of the Jeannette ; 

The westerly drifting north of Alaska observed by Mikkelsen and 
Leffingwell ; 

The existence of Crocker Land ; 

The shoaling indicated by a sounding of 310 fathoms taken in 
Lat. 85° 23' N. ; 

The eastward progression of the tide-wave along the northern 
coast of Grant Land as shown by observations at Point Aldrich, Cape 
Sheridan and Cape Bryant ; 

The great age of the ice found in Beaufort Sea. 

Items of some importance in this connexion, but which cannot 
be regarded as established facts, are : 

The probable westerly courses taken by casks set adrift off Point 
Barrow and off Cape Bathurst, the one recovered on the north-eastern 
coast of Iceland, the other on the northern coast of Norway ; 

The question suggested by Harrison whether or not enough ice 
escapes from the Arctic to account for the quantity which must be 
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formed there if one were to adopt the aasumption of m unobstructed 
polar basin. 

Taking varioufl facts into consideration, it would seem that an 
obstruction (land, islands, cr shvjals) containing nearly half a niilUon 
square mUes probably exibts. That one comer lies north Bennett 
Island ; another, north of Porat Barrow ; another, near Banks Land 
and Prince Patrick Island ; and another, at or near Crocker Land, 

Meteorolcoy. 

Regular hourly observ^ations of the thermometer and barometer 
were carried on day and by the tide observers. 

A brief resnm^* of tfie i\;riultb obtained is given below togethf.r with 
a few taken from the Rejjjrt of iJi^, Fiocceding^ of th( U.S. Expedition 
to Lady Franklin Bay, by Lieutenant {now Geneiab A. W. Greeiy. 

Tempkratures. 


Nov. 14-30 . . . 

Dec., 1908 . . • 

Jan., 1909 . . • 

Feb., „ ... 

Mar., „ ... 

April, „ ... 

May, „ ... 

Juno, ,, ... 

Nov. 17-Doc. 13, 1908 
Jan. lO-Fob. 12, 1909 
May 17-May 22, „ 

June 11- Juno 25, „ 


fajK* SUori'i»r>- 


Maximum. | Minimum. 


- 7 ! 

-39 

-- 5 1 

--53 

n i 

—49 

- 7 

—49 

41.3 

...52 

413 i 

i -37 

448 1 

15 

4 52 1 

4 15 

- i 

—39 

—21 

-48 

437 ' ! 

1 12 

4 - .30 1 

4-25 


i 

M<'an. 1 

FoH C .imtP'f.' 

Mean. 

! 

• 1 


23-98 


29-22 i 

2810 

3(»-8l 

- 38 24 

- .31-71 

40- 1:1 

- -20-87 I 

. 28-10 

- 15-8:; 

. 13.35 

4 18-40 

4I4-(J8 

4 .31-51 

1 .f 32-85 

25-75 1 

i 

3.348 

1 

1 

4 22-97 

1 

1 

1 .34-18 

1 


Station. 


Temper ATXJEKa. 
Date. 


Maximum. Minimum. M«ao. 


Point Aldrich near Cap^ 
ColnniV^ia. 

Cape Bryant . 

Cape Morris Jesup 
Fort Conger . 


Nov. 17 - Doc. 13, 1908 
Jan. BFFcb. 12, 1909 
Mayn-May22. .. 

June ll-J«no26, „ 

1882 

1883 


-4-35 
4-TA 
4 - 44-4 
-I- 39-0 


_ 4(J 

4- in 

4 ' 2 H 
4 * 2 n -7 
4 - 2 n -4 


i ... 31-98 

I .- 3 n-n 8 

I 4' 27-92 
' 4 34-44 
^ 34-883 

4 . 3 .i' 39 $ 


' l««l 3 (ircely’H vol ii., P- 230. 

* Observations made m ngo 9^1 Hourlv n‘ading« umid, 

« Greely’s lieport, vol ii., PP- ’ 505 
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From these values we see that from November 17 to December 13, 
1908, the average temperature at Point Aldrich was 6*21 degrees 
lower than the temperature at Cape Sheridan for the same period ; 
that from January 16 to February 12, 1909, the average temperature 
at Cape Bryant was 1*20 degrees lower than that at Cape Sheridan; 
that from May 17 to May 22, 1909, the average temperature at Cape 
Morris Jesup was 4*96 degrees higher than that at Cape Sheridan ; 
and that from June 11 to June 25, 1909, the average temperature at 
Fort Conger was practically the same as that at Cape Sheridan during 
this period. 

Barometeb Readings. 


Station. 

Date. 

Maximam. 

Minininm. 

Mean. 

Mean. 



o 

o 

o 

o 

Fort 






Conger ^ 

Cape Sheridan . 

>» >» • 

Nov. 13-30, 1908 . 

30-42 

28-96 

29-899 

— 

Dec., 

30-27 

29-28 

29-749 

29-922 

>» >> • 

Jan., 1909 . 

30-42 

29-18 

29-752 

29-796 


Feb., „ 

30-69 

29-03 

29-772 

29-672 


Mar. „ 

30-89 

29-69 

30-282 

29-893 

»> >> • 

April, 

30-58 

29-20 

29-991 

30-099 

»> »» • 

May, „ 

30-60 

29-39 

30-106 

30-066 

t) it • 

June, „ 

30-21 

29-37 

29-804 

29-878 

ft ti • 

Nov. 17-Dec. 13, 1908 

30-42 

29-26 

29-866 

— 

tf »» • 

Jan. 16-Feb. 4, 1909 

30-40 

29-18 

29-691 

— 


May 14-May 22, „ 

30-52 

30-04 

30-304 j 

__ 


June 11-June 26, ,, 

30-10 

29-47 

29-834 

— 

Point Aldrich 

Nov. 17-Dec. 13, 1908 

30-51 

20-35 

1 

29-998 i 



Cape Bryant . 

Jan. 16-Feb. 4, 1909 

30-10 

29-83 

29-976 1 

— 

Cape Morris Jesup 

May 14-May 22, „ 

30-70 

30-24 

30-469 

— 

Fort Conger . 

J une 1 1- J une 25, „ 

3019 

29-74 

30-013 

— 

ft • 

,, 1882 

30-129 

29-42 

29-817 

— 

9f • * 

„ 1883 

30-218 

29-59 

29-949 

— 


The above tabulation shows that during the month the average 
fluctuation of the barometer at Cape Sheridan amounts to 1*2 inches, 
being greatest in February and least in June. 

An inspection of the monthly means shows that the barometer 


^ Observations made in 1881-3. Greely’s Eeport, vol. ii., p. 166. 

Greely’s Report, vol. ii., pp. 122, 123, 146, 147. Hourly readings and reduced 
to sea level. 
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3Bkt Cape Sheridan is lowest for tii© mouthe of December and January^ 
or about January l,and highest about April the range of the fluctu- 
ation being about 0 5 inch. Tliese results agree well with those 
obtained by Greely at Fort Conger and illustrated by a diagram upon 
p, 166, vol, ii. of his Report 

From a tabulation mode according to hours of the da> . but not 
given here, there is seen to be a diurnal fluctuation at (’af)© Shoridtwa 
amounting to about of an inch. The minima of this fluctuation 
are fairly well defined from Novcmlxr to April and ih cur at about 
2 o’clock both a.m. and p.in 

After leaving Et:di, Anjnst 17, 1(108, on the v,?yagc northward 
until July 12, thermograms covering 5) inorUhp tuxd barograms 

covering 9 months of tins interval were obt^uinxl from self n'cording 
instruments. These are r<;cords in addition to tiu dirt, t hourly read- 
ings of the thermometer and barometer made by the tide observers 
and from which tlie above resuiis have bt^ni dtHlueiHl. 
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FACSIMILES OF ORIGINAL OBSERVATIONS BY MARVIN, 
BARTLETT, AND PEARY AND OF CERTIFICATES BY 
MARVIN AND BARTLETT, RESPECTIVELY, DURING 
THE SLEDGE JOURNEY TO THE POLE. 
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Marvin’s Observations, March 22. 1909. 



2.5 /f/f ’ 



iUBTlS*8 OBSI»VATi02fS, MA£CE 





■'nuaJLl^tL ,1^0^ 



Original Certificate of Marvin as to the Position of the Expedition on March 26, 1909 
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Origin A ii Certificate op Bartlett as to the Position of the Expedition April 1, 1909. 
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REPOFT OF TriE SUB-COMMrTEF OF THE NATIONAL 
GEOGRAl'fllC SOf'im* ON PEAin’S RECOKDS AND 
SOME OF THE HONOtJRS AWAFOKT) FOR THE ATTAIN- 
MENT OF THE I'OT.E. 

Tlie Boa'd <f Mi i.aiL'fsra of the National (;<’i(gra]*liic S<K':ety at a 
meeting held at Hufibard Mcmoriiii Hall, ? ovi-mt>er 4, 1909, it'ceivc** 
the following report . 

Tlie sub-ei'inmittee to whieli was rifernO. the task o* examining 
the records of t.Vntimajider Peary in cv' deuce of hia having reached 
the North P<-le, beg to report that tiiw liave ’oinplehxl their task. 

Commander Peary has subniitttxl to his subo oniniittee his original 
journal and ici-ords <»{ oliservations, bigelher ’ve!! all his instrimient* 
and apparatus, and certain of the most important of the sideiitifie 
results of his exjsjdition. 'J'hesrt liavo lH*en carefully exaiiiiix'd by 
your sub-commitU'c, and they are unanimouKly of tlie opinion that 
Commander Peary reiwlx'd the North Poll' on April 9, 1999. 

They also feel 'w arrank-d in stating that the organisation, planning, 
and management of the exiMslition, its eomiilete success, and its 
scientific results, reflect the greak-st en-dit on the ability of txmi- 
mander Robert FI Peary, and render him worthy of tlie liighest hon- 
ours tJiat tlie National Ceograpiiie Society eaii Is'skm iijs'ii him. 

HENRY GANNETT. 

C. M. CHESTER. 

O. H. TITTMAN. 


The foregoing report was uiianiniously approv^. 

lnlS.Ly ai«ril,ta tlK- 

”°'''whCT°L'*Comin.iider K»l«rt E. IV.Ot ha. re»,l.«l Ih. North 

-hi,,.,,,™. .h.i 

S' h. ;«rd.d h, Co.n„«.d., 

Peary,” 313 
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Mr. Henry Gannett, chairman of the committee which reported 
on Commander Peary’s observations, has been chief geographer of the 
United States Geological Survey since 1882 ; he is the author of 
Manual of Topographic Surveying, Statistical Atlases of the Tenth 
and Eleventh Censuses, Dictionary of Altitudes, Magnetic Declination 
in the United States, Stanford’s Compendium of Geography, and of 
many government reports. Mr. Gannett is vice-president of the 
National Geographic Society, and was one of the founders of the 
society in 1888. 

Rear-Admiral Colby M. Chester, United States Navy, was gradu- 
ated from the United States Naval Academy in 1863. He has held 
practically every important command under the Navy Department, 
including superintendent of the United States Naval Observatory, 
commander in chief Atlantic Squadron, Superintendent of the United 
States Naval Academy, Chief Hydrographic Division, United States 
Navy. Admiral Chester has been known for many years as one of 
the best and most particular navigators in the service. 

0. H. Tittman has been superintendent of the United States 
Coast and Geodetic Survey since 1900. He is the member for the 
United States of the Alaskan Boundary Commission, and was one of 
the founders of the National Geographic Society. 

Among the honours awarded for the attainment of the Pole are 
the following : 

The Special Great Gold Medal of the National Geographic Society 
of Washington. 

The Special Great Gold Medal of the Royal Geographical Society 
of London. 

The Nachtigall Gold Medal of the Imperial German Geographical 
Society. 

The King Humbert Gold Medal of the Royal Italian Geographical 
Society. 

Tlie Hauer Medal of the Imperial Austrian Geographical Society. 
The Gold Medal of the Hungarian Geographical Society, 

The Gold Medal of the Royal Belgian Geographical Society. 

Tlie Gold Medal of the Royal Geographical Society of Antwerp. 

1 A Special Trophy from the Royal Scottish Geographical Society — 
a replica in silver of the ships used by Hudson, Baffin and Davis. 

^ At Edinburgh, at the conclusion of the address to the Royal Scottish Geo- 
graphical Society, Lord Balfour of Burleigh presented to Commander Peary 
a silver model of a ship such as was used by illustrious Arctic navigators in the 
olden times. The siiip is a copy of a tliree-masted vessel in full sail, such as 
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The Helen Culver Medal of the Chioago Oeographieal Society. 

The Special Gold Medal of the Philadelphia (leogtaphtcal Society. 
The Honorary Degree of Doctor of Laws from the Edinburgh Uni^ 
versity. 

THe Honorary Degree of DtK tor of Lav-B from Bo^doin Crilege. 
Honorary Membership in the Manchester (ieographit a! Scxnety. 
Honorary Membcrslr-p ii’ the P.o.yal Netherlands Gciographical Society 
of Amsterdam. 

was in u»e in tho JatU^r p*» t < ! tr-c si:ct«p*t’nUi mntury. Th»> rnodoi u n 
specimen et the ih/ri art. On otv.* of the sails b tmgraved ih*) hjMlg»> 

of the Royal SeoUbh \ while another U am mi inaeriptiofji 

m Latin fnun ,w'n of Mi. IV. li. Btaikio. whirli, tmiisiami, is <c folhma : 

Tliis mtuiev of a siiip, *;ueh ta* wh** hy John I)«,via, Htuiry Hiitiion. 
and William BatHn, illodtrionH Arctic navigators <»f tho ohi n iinv(\ has liwii 
presented liy the R: al S« ;>Uish C .graphit'ai Htwiety mi an evifhmce of its 
congratulation, admiration, an<l n'cnjurnition to Rohnrl Kdwin IVery, itmericaii 
citizen, an explorer of the frozen Arctic, not h m daring than hh daring iwdc* 
cessors, who was the tirnt, to attain to that ilirh'€»*rKiole goal »o long »<‘ought hy 
innumerable f)old tuarincn=, the North Pub. Eiiiuhurgh, May, 24, 1010.” — 
From The Is'ctional Uco:fraphk Magazim. 
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